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THE ENGLISH FIELD DAISY. 


From time immemorial the daisy, or 
day’s eye, has shared the honors accorded 
to the rose, the lily and the violet. It has 
been sung by poets, and kindly mentioned 
by prose writers, alike for its beauty and 
its cheerful modesty. Blooming, as it 
often does, in wild unsheltered spots, it 
lifts its little crimson-tinted head undaunt- 
ed at its rough surroundings. It is Mrs. 
Howitt who sings cheerily: 


*' Buttereups and daisies— 
O, the pretty flowers! 
Coming ere the springtime, 
To tell of sunny hours, 
While the trees are leaflese, 
While the fields are bare, 
Battercups and daisies 
Spring up here and there. 


“ Ere the snowdrop peepeth, 
Ere the crocus bold, 

Ere the early primrose 


Somewhere on a sunny bank 
Buttercups are bright; ‘ 

Somewhere ’mong the frozen grass 
Peeps the daisy white. 

* Little hardy flowers, 

Like the children poor, 

Playing in their sturdy health 
By their mother’s door; 

Purple with the north wind, 
Yet alert and bold; 

Fearing not and caring not, — 
Though they bea-cold. 


“ What to them is weather? 
What are stormy showers ? 
Buttercups and daisies 
Are these human flowers? 
He who gave them hardship, 
And a life of care, 
Gives them likewise hardy strength © 
_ And patieut hearts to Lear.” , 


The English field daisy, as shown in our 
illustration on this page, grows up some- 
what like our dandelion, each flower being 
borne upon a long slender stalk. The 
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many petals are narrow, white, tipped with 
a slight tinge of crimson, and are placed in 


a sin row ground the 

the single, wild We ut | | 
has rendered the flower double, and has 
developed many beautiful colors and 
shades. The “hen and chickens” is one 
of these experimental varieties, in which 
the main flower-head is surrounded by sev- 
eral smaller ones. Beside this, called 
prolifera, there are the large double, and 
the double-quilled, the latter being a deep 
rich crimson, with globular heads, and 
usually cultivated in pots. There are also 
choice varieties of white, blush, rose- 
color, striped, and other tints. Division of 
the plants is said to be an easy and success- 
ful way of propagation. The daisy is 
sometimes used as a border for flower-beds, 
and patches of these lovely little flowers 
set in the turf of lawns frequently mown, 
form a very pretty sight for the lover of 
flowers. 

Burns’s beautiful but somewhat melan- 
choly lines on a mountain daisy, on turn- 
ing one down with the plow in the month 
of April, have been often quoted, but will 
not lose their charm from re-reading: 


“ Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flow’r, 
Thou’s met me in an evil hour; 
For 1 maun crush amang the stoure 
Thy slender stem: 
To spare thee now is past my pour, 
Thou bonnie gem. 


“ Alas! it’s no thy neebor sweet, 
The bonnie Lark, companion meet! 
Bending thee ’mang the dewy weet! 
Wi’ spreckled breast, 
‘When upward-springing, blythe, to greet 
The purpling east. ! 


**Cauld blew the bitter-biting north 
Upon thy early, hamble birth ; 
Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 
Amid thy storm, . 
Scarce reared above the parent-earth 
Thy tender form. 


“ The flaunting flowers our gardens yield, 
High shelv’ring woods and walls maun 
shield, 
But thou beneath the random bield 
Of clod or stone, 
Adorns the histie stubble-field, 
Unseen, alone, 


“ There, in thy scanty mantle clad, 
Thy snowy bosom sunward spread, 
Thou lifts thy unassuming bead 

In humble guise; 
But pow the share eptears thy bed, 
low thes lies! 


“ Such is the fate of artless maid, 
floweret of the rural gf 


Low in the dust. 


* Such is the fate of simple Bard, 
Oa life’s. rongh ocean luckless starred | 
Unskilifal he to note thecard © 
Of prudent lore, 
Till billows rage, and gales blow hard, 
And whelm him o’er, 


“ Such fate to suffering worth is given, 
Who long with wants and woes has xiven, 
By buman pride or cunning driven 
To mis’ry’s brink, 
Till, wrenched of ev’ry stay 
He, ruined, sink 


“ Even thoa who mournst the Daisy's fate, 
That fate is thine—no distant date 
Stern Ruin’s ploughshare drives, elate, - 
Fall on thy bloom, 
Till crushed beneath the furrow’s weight 
Shall be thy doom |” 

One more tribute to the daisy and we 
have done. Our readers will not be in- 
clined, we think, to weary over the perusal 
of Wordsworth’s beautiful lines addressed 
to this little flower: 


“In youth from rock to rock I went, 

From hill to hill in discontent 
Of pleasure high and turbulent 

Most pleased when most uneasy ; 
But now my own delights I make,— 
My thirst at every rill can slake, 
And gladly Nature's love partake 

Of thee, sweet Daisy! 


‘When Winter decks his few gray hairs, 
Thee in the scanty wreath he wears ; 
Spring parts the clouds with soltest airs, 

That she may sun thee; 
Whole summer fields are thine by right; 
And Autumn, melancholy wight! 
Doth in thy crimson head delight 

When rains are on thee. 


“In shoals and bands, a morrice train, 
. Thou greetest the traveller in the lane; 
If welcome once thou counteast it gain; 
Thou art not daunted, 
Nor carest if thou be set at nought; 
* And oft alone, in nooks remote 
We meet thee like a pleasant 
When such are wanted, 


Be Violets in their sccret mews 

The flowers the wanton Zephyrs choose; 

Proud be the Rose, with rains and dews 
Her head impearling; 

Thou livest with less ambitious 

Yet hast not gone without thy fame 

Thou art indeed by many a claim 
The Poet’s darling. 


“If to a rock from rains he fly, 
Or, come bright day of April sky, 
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Imprisoned by hot sunshine lie 
Near the green holly, 
And wearily at length should fare, 
He needs but look about, and there 
Thou art !—a Friend at hand, to acare 
His melancholy. 


“ A hundred times, by rock or bower, 
Ere thus I have lain couched an hour, 
_ Have I derived from thy sweet power 
Some apprehension ; 
Some steady love; some brief delight; 
Some memory that had taken flight; 
Some chime of fancy wrong or right; 
Or astray invention, 


“If stately passions in me burn, 
And one chance look to thee’should tarn, 
I drink out of an humbler urn 
A lowlier pleasure ; 
The homely sympathy that heeds 
The common life, our nature breeds; 
A wisdom fitted to the needs 
Of hearts at leisure, 


“ When, smitten by the morning ray; 
thee rise, alertand gay, 
| Then, cheerful Flower! my apirite play 

With kindred gladness: 

And when, at dusk, by dews opprest’ 

Thou sink’st, the image of thy rest 

Hath often eased my pensive 
Of careful sadness, 


“ And‘all day long I number yet, 

All seasons through, another debt, 

Which I, wherever thuu art met, 
To thee am owing; 

An instinct call it, a blind sense; 

A happy, genial influence, 

Coming one knows not how, nor whente, 
Nor whither going. 


“ Child of the year! that round dost ran _ 
Thy course, bold lover of the sun, 
And cheerful when the day’s begun 
As morning Leveret, 
Thy long-lost praise thou shalt regain ; 
Dear shalt thou be to future men 
As in old time ;—thou not in vain 
Art Nature’s favorite,” 
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It was strawberry time, and, like most 
other children, little Deena West felt it to 
be the happiest moment of her life when 
she had permission to take her bright tin 
pail and go to the fields on a berrying ex- 
pedition. It-was so delightful to look for 
the red tempting berries, and when she 
had found them, to pick them as fast as 
she could, calling out to her companions 
that she had found “such a thick spot!’ 
A great mary of the berries went into her 
mouth instead of the pail, it must be con- 
fessed, and perhaps that was what made 
her lips look so much like two ripe straw- 
berries, 

Deena usually had companions when 
she went berrying, but one bright morning 
she could find no one to go with her, and 
so concluded to go alone, bearing in mind 
the fact that perhaps her pail would be 
fuller than if she had company. Not that 
she was very selfish in such matters, but 
she was inclined to console herself some- 
how for her loneliness. 

So, with her broad-brimmed hat tied ‘se- 
curely under her chin, and her hands en- 
cased in the little cotton mittens her moth- 
er had made to keep her hands from get- 
ting poisoned or sunburnt, she departed, 
swinging her pail, and thinking how full it 
should be before she went home. Then, 


she thought, she would hull the berries 
with her very own fingers, and how fiice it 
would be to have them for tea! For na 
was fond of goodies, and strawberries and 
cream stood in her estimation exactly on a 
level with ice-cream. Imagination could 
go no further. 

On she went, across the road, 
over the stone wall, going the 
wide orchard to reach the field jiist be- 
yond. The robins were singing sweetly 
among the apple trees, and Deena listened 
to their mellow notes and thought to her- 
self how funny it was that one of nea 


im bing 


with a wonderfully bright breast, 8 

keep saying so earnestly, “‘ Kill him 

him! Kill him, cure him!’ while he eyed 
her as if he thought she could do save 
thing about it. 

“T should think,” she mused, that it 
would be better to cure him first, and 
then—but no! what would be the nsé, if 
he’s got to be killed, after all? And how 
anybody could be killed and then cured is 
more thanI know. There don’t seemi to 
be much sense in it, anyway, and I don’t 
believe the robins know themselvés.”’ 
Then she added aloud to the robin, “I 
guess you've thade a mistake, Mr. Robin, 
for folks ‘cah’t be cured after 
killed, not if théey’re real dead, you 
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Leastways, J never heard of such a thing. 
But perhaps,” she added, politely, as an 
afterthought, “perhaps 1 don’t under- 
stand you right.” 

The robin stared at her fixedly for a 
second or two, and then, giving his broad 


tail a contemptuous flirt, he flew away to | 


another tree, calling out, ““O! O! O!” as 
much as to say, ‘I should think you didn’t 
understand! ‘ Kill him, cure him,’ indeed! 
What nonsense !”” 

“ Well,”’ thought Deena, as she went on, 
“he’s nothing but a robin, anyway, and he 
needn’t have been provoked! I’m sure it 
sounded just like ‘kill him, cure him,’ 
and how was I to know?” 


‘One more wall to climb, and then Deena 
was in the strawberry field, which, after 
all, was not far from the house, being with- 
in calling distance. The patches of vines 
were scattered all over the field, and Deena 
went from one to another, finding the 
berries quite ripe and thick, Full of ambi- 
tion to get her pail full, she picked very 
steadily, troubled with no fear but that of 
seeing a snake: but, to her great delight, 
not one was visible. The time flew, the 
sun grew hotter and hotter, and the pail 
was almost full. Suddenly, as Deena 
stepped toward the fallen limb of a tree 
that lay on the ground, a little brown bird 
flew up with a chitterof alarm, Deena 
knew that it was a ground sparrow, and 
that they build their nests emong the 
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grasses, so she stepped carefully forward, 
and, looking down, saw on the other side 
of the bough a little nest snugly resting in 
its place, and five little speckled eggs laid 
close together in it, There were wild 
flowers blossoming all around it, and alto- 
gether it was a very pretty sight to see. 
Deena forgot her precious strawberries, 
and some of them were spilled on the 
ground as she bent over the sparrow’s nest 
in speechless delight. Such cunning little 
eggs as they were, and such a nice little 
nest! O, how glad she was that she had 
found it, all alone by herself! Then she 
remembered the frightened bird, and drew 
away quietly, hoping to see her go back to 


her tiny home. She did not watch in vain, 
for presently the sparrow flew back, looked 
around suspiciously, and then, as all was 
still, she disappeared from sight, and 
Deena was right in conjecturing that she 
had settled down upon her nest. 

Full of the precious discovery, Deena 
began again to pick berries, busily thinking 
all the while whether she should tell any 
one aboutitornot. At first she thought 
it would be very nice to tell her two par- 
ticular friends and playmates, Frank and 
Jessie Lawrence, that she had something 

to show them, and then lead them to the 
nest and surprise them with it. But she 
remembered that her mother had told her 
that it was cruel to disturb little birds, 
and if she ever found any nests she must 
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The Sparrow's Nest. 


g0 away quietly after she had looked at 
them, so that she might not frighten the 
birds too much. “ Of course,” she thought, 
“it would scare them more to have lots of 
folks come and look at them than to have 
me come alone; so [ don’t think I shall 
tell Frank and Jessie. Frank might want 
to take the eggs, too, to put with the others 
that he has had given him, and that would 
be awful. No, I wont tell them. I might 
tell mother, but I’m afraid if I do she’ll 
say I mustn’t come near the nest any more, 
and I do so want to watch the eggs, to see 
when they hatch! I can come every day 
and louk, and go away, and O, when the 
little birdies get feathered, I’ll show them 
to mother. Wont she be surprised ?’”’ And 
in her delight at this expected astonish- 
ment on her mother’s part, Deena burst 
into a low merry laugh. Then, mindful of 
the long time she had been in the field, 
she hastened to fill her pail, and turned 
home without again approaching the spar- 
row’s nest, though she longed to do so. 
‘‘Te-morrow,”’ she said to herself, ‘‘ I can. 
come and look at it.” 

During the next week or two Deena was 
quite a mystery to her playmates. She felt 
the importance that came of ‘‘ keeping a 
secret all to herself,’’ and could not help 
throwing out hints of some wonderful 
knowledge that was hers and hers only. 
In fact, she told Frank and Jessie Law- 
rence one day that she knew something 
that nobody else knew—‘*nobody in the 
whole world;’? and when she had thus 
roused their curiosity, she refused to say a 
word more, and trembled for fear they 
would find out, somehow, about her pre- 
cious sparrow’s nest. 


Every day, unless it stormed, she went . 


to the nest and peeped at the eggs, when 
the mother-bird flew up at her approach, 
and for a week or more there was no 
change. Then came a drizzling rain that 
lasted two days, and though she longed to 
go, Deena could not invent any excuse for 
visiting the bird’s nest. At last the sun 
came brightly out, ‘ahd the little girl hast- 
ened to the field to see if any harm had 
come to the five small eggs. The sparrows 
had seen her come so often, and go away 
without injuring them, that they had 
grown less shy.. This morning the little 
mother sparrow seemed unwilling to leave 
her nest, and when she did fly a short dis- 
tance, Deena saw something very queer 
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and red stirring in the nest, and found, to 
her wonder and delight, that the homely 
mites of things were three little birds 
curled up over the two remaining eggs. 

“O how funny! O how queer?’ cried 
Deena; and at the sound of her voice the 
three nestlings raised themselves up, and 
opened their mouths as wide as they possi- 
bly could, thinking their father or mother 
had come to feed them. . 

Deena crept away, and very soon the 
parent birds returned to the nest to feed 
and hover their little ones. 

Deena’s frequent visits to the field would 
have caused more surprise if she had not 
been in the habit of roaming about on her 
father’s farm as much as she pleased, if 
the weather were pleasant. She was not 
very strong, and Mrs. West believed that it 
was well for her to amuse herself in the 
open air. 

In two more days the whole brood of 
young sparrows was hatched, and Deena 
thought she could see that they had grown 
each time she went to the nest. Aftera 
while she would pick the largest and ripest 
strawberries she could find and drop them 
into the young birds’ wide-open mouths. 
It grew harder and harder for her to keep 
her secret, and she went so far as to tell 
her mother that she was going to show her 
something pretty, soon—something nicer 
than she could ever guess, following up 
this announcement with a kiss and a re- 
quest not to ask what it was, just yet. Mrs. 
West was used to such mysterious prom- 
ises, and so smiled as she returned the 
kiss, and agreed to wait patiently. 

One morning Deena saw what was to her 
a wonderful sight. Two of the young 
sparrows, who had now all got quite a nice 
coat of feathers, and were nearly as large 
as the old birds, had perched themselves 
upon the edge of the nest; but when they 
saw her coming they crowded back among 
the others in a great hurry, and lay there, 
drawing themselves up as small as possible, 
and looking at her with their ten bright 
little eyes. It was a pretty sight, and 
Deena nearly went into raptures over it as 
she talked to the little brood. “ To-mor- 
row,” she said, “I will bring mother to 
see you, and O, how pleased she will be?’ 

The morning came, and Deena asked 
her mother if she would go to the field 
with her. The request was granted, and 
the little girl could scarcely keep from 
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ruaning all the way, so impatient was she 
to have her mother see the young spar- 
rows. They reached the spot—Deena ran 
forward to point out the birds—when sud- 
denly she stopped and burst into a passion 
of tears and sobs, Her astonished mother 
looked to see the cause of this unexpected 
emotion, and saw a little empty ground 
sparrow’s nest. At last Deena found voice 
to tell the story of finding the nest, and 
how she had watched the tender brood 
‘they were all feathered into beauty. 
now,’ she sobbed, “ something has 
pe them, something has killed them, or 
stolen them away! the dear pretty birdies 

I wanted you to see!’ 

‘Ono, Deena,’’ said Mrs. West, “I do 
nof think any harm has come to the little 
Sparrows. You say that, they were on the 

of the nest yesterday morning, and 
probably they have forsaken the nest be- 
cause they were strong enough to fly away. 
Don’t feel so badly, dear; I should have 
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liked to see them very much, but I know 
just how cunning they were, for 1 have 
often found them and fed them with ber- 
ries, just as you did. I will tell you how 
it will be. Before long there will be some 
more little eggs in the nest, and by-and-by 
another brood will come out to be fed, 
and to grow strong, and fly away. Just 
think how nice it is for the little birds to 
get out of the hot little nest! So this was 
your secret, my Deena! You planned a 
pleasant surprise for me, and that was like 
my loving little girl. Iam just as pleased 
as if I had seen the birds.” 

Listening to her mother’s kind cheerful 
words, Deena forgot her keen disappoint- 
ment, and looked with interest at the 
nicely-woven nest that the sparrows had 
made with so much skill; though she did 
not touch it to remove it from its place. 
But she did wish that she had not kept her 
secret from her mother quite so long. 


SHE WENT TO GATHER FLOWERS. 


BY MARY HELEN BOODEY. 


She went to gather flowers in the autumn of the year, 

Before the chilling frosts had come, before the grass was sere, 
When the swift-winged birds of passage just began to think of flight, 
And a chill unlike the summer-time came with the hours of night. 


But the sun still shone so bright o’er valley, field and hill, 

That summer from the azure heavens seemed smiling on us still, 

And only a few flaunting leaves upon the maples told 

That soon the autumn’s magic breath would change the green to gold. 


The bluebird’s plaintive nete was heard, mixed with the robin’s song; 
The mournful chant of the whippoorwill sounded the whole night long; 
The warm wind bore upon its wings unwonted strength and balm, 

And over all things far and wide brooded September’s calm. 


The garden beds were splendid with the summer’s latest flowers, 


That still remain, when she has fled, 


to gladden autumn hours; 


And though the tender blooms of spring had vanished from the fields, 
The wild flowers showed the richer tints a later season yields. 


But if the sweet-voiced songsters of the summer yet were here, 
And still at times their melodies were warbled sweet and clear, 
It surely was not one of these that trilled this little song, 

As o'er the fields two tiny feet tripped cheerfully along: 
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She wert to Gather Flowers. 


Said a daisy wet 
Toa violet 
As they nestled close together, 
“OQ, what shall ‘we do, 
‘Unfortunate two, 
basal Out in this terrible weather?” 


For the spring was late 
And a wind of hate . 
Swept over the tender flowers, 
And-a eloud of storm 
the sunshine warm, 
As drearily passed the hours. 


\ “We came far too soon, 
/ Ivwish it was June,’’ 
Sighed the daisy among its leaves; 
But the violet. 
Said “O, do not fret, 
For the heart is heavy that grieves.” 


“T am glad we're here,” 
And it shook a tear 
“From its azure eye as it smiled; 
“If the wind is cold 
Still my faith shall hold, 
For I know I am Spring’s own child. 


“ Not a fear have I 
. That we two shall die, 
For our mother will never forget 
That we're waiting here, 
Her daisy so dear, 
And her own little violet.” 


Then a south wind blew, 
And the sun peeped through 
The cloud that had hung so gray, 
While the voice of Spring 
Seemed to sweetly sing ’ 
“‘The tempest is passing away.” 


*Twas a song of spring, though autumn skies were bending o’er the plain, 
‘ But little cared the joyous child who warbled out the strain, 
Herself a symbol of the time when earth renews her youth, 
Of morning’s dewy freshness, and of innocence and truth. 


She gathered wild flowers as she sang, she plucked the golden grain, 
And bound about the little sheaf with grass from off the plain; 


: 
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‘‘nut-brown maid” of whom such tender memories rise; 


A merry child whose joyous heart was free from cankering care ;— 
Was ever there on earth a sight more pleasing or more fair? 
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With all a little woman’s love for beauty made complete. 
She stood a picture fair to see, with smiling lips and eyes, 


This little 
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HAUNTED |! 
—on,— 
FLORENCE IVINGTON’S OATH. 
BY MES. MARY A. DENISON. 


CHAPTER V. 
HAUNTED. 

Joun Husert Ivineton had bought a 
house. A handsome house in the suburbs 
had long been to let, and the owner, dé- 
spairing of getting interest on his: property 
‘that way, had determined to sell. dle 

John was a man who did not know he 
had nerves. He liked the place because it 
was capable of great’ improvements. Its 
situation just suited him—far enough from 
the road to ensure quiet, near evough to 
show with imposing distinctness. “He got 
it at a bargain, too, cash down—serpentine 
walks, statuary, greenhouses and ‘all. “It 
mattered but little’to him that the place 
was said to be unlucky; indeed, it derived 
an additional charm in his eyes from that 
fact. The man who had built it quarreted 
with his wife. He was overheard by the 
‘neighbors swearing at her, about the dispo- 
sition of certaii improvements}; he was seen 
sometimes, when the window shades were 
up, to thrash about the room as if ‘anxious 
to find somebody to take up cudgels against; 
and when madam was found dead in her 


bed, one morning, although there'was 


existing proof that evil had been done, the 
people of Berylton considered that she had 
been foully dealt by, and only expressed 
their wonder that it didn’t happen before, 
when, one morniiig some years after, the 
old man was cut down from 's béain in his 
stable, “dead as a doorpost.” ° 

From that time, all the inhabitants con- 
sidered the house doomed, and wlidever 
moved in soon moved out in dlaguat, having 
either seén something, or heard 
nobody quite understood what. 

John had listened gravely when ‘these 
things were commented upon, and smiled, 
as the widow in the house ‘adjoining an- 
swered his questions with sincere faith in 
the genuineness of the sights, sounds, or 


‘poor judge of character. 
‘after him, for I must say he read’ men as 


whatever they were, as she handed him the 
keys every now and then. 
John always looked at a younger face, 


when he smiled—a face of a really beauti- 


ful girl of seventeen, the wenew"s only 
daughter. | 


“anyway,” said the widow, ohe day when 
‘they had been talking of him. 


“T'm sure I hope not ; I should not feel 
at all flattered.” ‘ 

Her mother looked up amazed. 

“Why Angy, he’s handsome, pare re- 
markably handsome.” 

So everybody says—and 80, indeed, he 
is, to those who like that sort of good looks ; 


“but there’s something under it all, some- 


thing hard and revengeful—at least, so it 
seems to me.”’ 
“ Why, daughter,” exclaimed ae mild 


‘widow, “you can’t mean it 


“Indeed I do.” 
“Then how differently see! I 


thought he looked like a man almost too 
‘kind and indulgent; I thought lim singu- 


larly beautiful. Well, well, there’s no ac- 
‘eotmting for diversities of opinion. Your 
poor faiher used to say that I was avery 
Perhaps you take 


‘easily a8 one reads a book. ' How nicely he 
‘is fixing up! You can’t deny that he has 
great taste.” 

Apgy joined ‘her mother at the window 
that overlooked that part of the’ estate 


‘which Was under repairs.’ Nearly a score 


of workmen were busy at various points, 
some ¢léaning the walks, others trimming 


‘trees, others working upon the house-front 


itself. 

' As Angy stood there, intent on the scene, 

avery handsome man rode by on horseback 

touching his cap pointedly as he bowed to 

the two. Angy blushed and drew back. 
“He seeins determined to keep up the 
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acquaintance,” said the widow, smiling in 
a pleased way. “Well, I don’t know why 
heshouldn’t. We're his nearest neighbors, 
and your father held a high position in the . 
legal world. There was not his equal; I 
lieve ; but his heart was so good, poor dear!. 
that he couldn’t keep money. Well, well, 
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it. In this could be seen the long bright 
perspective of the handsome apartment, 
velvet, laces, silks and luxurious upholstery. 


in the carpet, the frescoes on 
bet ng, the fine pictures, the elaborate 


workmanship of the imported mantel-piece, 
the costly ornaments above it, the huge 


I hope the poor man’ “caridelabras, all were re- 


his bargain.” 

“It seems everybody has who has ever 
had anything to de with,.the gloomy old 
house. I wouldn’s live in Jit, if, they gave 
it.to me,” said the bright-faced girl, going 
back to her seat,at an opposite window, 
overlooking her own little flower garden, 

“TI wouldn’t live in it, if they gave it to 
How often, in the years. that;were 
to come, would she think of these lightly- 
spoken words, and fee] herself powerless to 
control the fate that seemed even now 
dawning uponher! Light, careless; happy- 
hearted, she only saw the future through 
the sunbeams of her own. girlish fancy, 
which was not quite free from ‘‘ Love’s 
young dream,” childish as she was, 

** At last!’ said John Ivington, exulting- 
ly, standing on the threshold of his elegant 
drawing-room, surveying its decorations 
with a pleased though critical interest. ‘I 
couldn’t have bought such a property as 
this with twice the money, in any other 
place in the country. Haunted! nonsense. 
I’ll-make it haunted by everything bright 
and beautiful. I'll haunt it with some of 
Wessing’s statuary. The group of Faith, 
Hope and Charity shall stand there. Hum 
—TI’}l make it a present to my wife.”” And 
he smiled in a quiet pleased way. ‘‘ Tomy 
wife; yes, she shall be my wife; her destiny 
is fixed. Strange that when I went to that 
old witch in Breslau, she should show me 
that face; but she did, upon my soul, she 
did! They say there’s a young fellow comes 
here, a pupil of her father, 1 know; poor 
as a church mouse, dark and slightly satur- 
nine in face, enough to give him a ‘ pleas- 
antly devilish expression,’ as my friend 
Hummel says, sometimes—just the man to 
interest a pretty girl. But he comes in vain; 
the young lady is spoken for.” Re 

He then threw himself down upon a 
couch covered with velvet, settled his head 
comfortably upon the carved wood-work, 
and began to form his plans. Opposite 
him loomed up the great mirror, a fixture 
in the walls that be allowed to remain, 
while the artisans worked delicately around 


flected with an artistic minuteness that al- 


lowed no tint or shade to escape. 

“A pretty girl, a beautiful girl, and by 
Jove,Iloveher! I love her, and I will have 
it, at 


her! Did not’ ‘the’ fates decide 
Breslau?” taxaull 
./ He was gazing languidly at the mirror, 
when suddenly he saw a man enter from 
the further side of the apartment—still in 
the mirror—and come slowly towards him. 
He would have turned but that he knew in 
that part of the room was neither door nor 
window. Besides, that figure was familiar 
to him, horribly familiar, It was that of a 
‘man small and spare of stature, of a remark- 
ably benevolent expression, though at that 
moment the face wore «a look of mingled 
regret and sternness, Small as it was, and 
at first it seemed a mere puppet, the fea- 
tures were distinctly marked, and the gray 
hairs upon the white benevolent forehead 
trembled to the little breeze that seemed 
stirring. 
Jobn Ivington gazed like one fascinated 
or entranced. He was not conscious of 
being frightened, though a slight chill made 
himshiver. He felt more like a man under 
some spell of curiosity andawe. Then the 
house was haunted, and yonder was a ghost- 
ly mirror. 
The thin old man seemed to advance half 
yway to the centre of the room; there he 
stood still, and throwing one arm forward, 
pointed towards a small misty cloud that 
could be seen now upon the mirror, as if 
some one had breathed upon it. Slowly 
evolving, one by one, came the outlines of 
asbip; more rapidly a tempest gathered. 
The surface of the glass seemed one vast 
ocean, broken with huge waves that reared 
their monstrous crests, and dashed against 
the doomed vessel. Evidently the storm 
was at its height. Crowds of frightened 
wretches appeared in groups about the decks 
—sailors sprang frantically from point to 
point, in obedience to hoarse orders, that, 
with the horrid shrieks of the blast, and 
the cries and prayers of the death-struck, 
made a hideous pandemonium of sound. 
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Suddenly the ship parted, Those who 
could swim battled bravely for life. Boats 
and pieces of spar, filled with clinging men, 
and women, and children, could be seen in 
all directions. One immense body of wood 
held but two, an aged man and a little child. 
We might save the child,’’ cried an old 

salt, as they rode between huge billows, 
“but.not the other, Does she belong to 
anybody here ?”’ 

“‘Madness to attempt it,’ muttered a 
young man who sat white as death, in the 
stern. And even in that awful time, he 
thought of the vast fortune that was his, if 
that little child sank under the boiling surf. 
He forgot his sacred trust, forgot his man- 
hood, and did not cry; 
_ Save the little one; I am her protector. 
The debt of gratitude I owe the. old man 
her father, cannot be repaid.”” He held his 
peace, like one of old, and suffered the timid 
and the selfish to have their own way. 

‘It’s one of the emigrants,’’ said another; 
‘“‘T remember seeing him in the steerage— 
the old fiddler. Ha, they are under, now!” 

“ Bear away!’ cried the pilot; “‘ there’s 
no time to lose!’ And the young man 
turned his head with his wicked thought, 


perhaps even daring to excuse himself. 
He lived it all over, and grew deadly sick 
and chill, sitting there before the haunting 


mirror. At last, he ventured to look round. 
It was no illusion; there stood the vener- 
able gentlemanly figure, and though 
through it could be seen the rich furniture 
and the opposite wall, still there it was, an 
accusing presence. 

‘What am I here for?” 

John Ivington had not spoken. 

“«T am here to remind you of the past, to 
tell you that you have perjured your soul, 
but that there is forgiveness for you if you 
will be just. I was with you when my 
helpless little child asked for justice at your 
hands and found no mercy in a villain’s 
heart. This splendor, the money that you 
lavish upon it, rightly belongs to her. I 
trusted you; too blindly I followed my own 
impulses. 1 believed you as honest as my- 
self. Did I not take youfrom the slums of 
yicious poverty and make you as my own? 
‘Yes, as my son I educated you, gave you 
access tothe best society, bestowed my con- 
fidence upon you--and how have you re- 
quited me for all? Itell you, man, I will 
haunt you to death! In all your pleasures, 
I will be beside you; in the silent night you 
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Shall see me, and in the glare of midday. 
They call this house, that you have bought 
with my money, haunted. Every place to 
which you direet, your footsteps shall be 
haunted, every pleasure you enjoy I will 
poison, I will stand beside: your bridal, I 
will make desolate your honsehold; I will 
trouble. you while living, and dying, you 
shall not escape, me, unless you make full 
restitution. My little innocent child you 
have subjected to all the galling restrictions 
of poverty. You have thrown her. amidst 
the pollutions of a vicious neighborhood at 
nearly the age at which Lrescued you. You 
have tortured a little heart that loved you 


-singly and purely, you have taught it to 


hate and alnost loathe your kind. Go and 
find that child, take her home, educate, 
clothe and feed her, I ask nothing more. 
You may keep her forever dependent upon 
your bounty. Hide the secret of her birth, 
if you will, but for the sake of God and 
your own honor, don’t leave her among 
those terrible influences, where her soul 
and her purity are in danger! If you fail 
to do this, I tell youl will haunt this old 
house as it was never haunted before., Wife 
and children you may have, but misery 
shall follow in their footsteps and in yours. 
You shall not feel yourse}f\alone in your 
most seeret hours, but in the presenee of 
an accusing spirit. With a hand of ice I 
will chill your blood, witha breath of fire 
I willinflame your soul, till between the 
two tortures, you go mad, In) my life, I 
was quiet and retiring; but my will was 
iron, and my purpose relentless, though, 
thank God! both were turned in the direc- 
tion of good. But Lswear to you I will. not 
let the darling of my old age, the one pledge 
of my only, early love, suffer through you. 
And the oath is registered in the high 
courts of heaven.” 

John Ivington arose, guilty, but not re- 
pentant. The thing—what was it but .a 
shadow, after all? No one could see it but 
himself—no other person in the world 
would or could be cognizant of its presence. 
Should he, after three years of elegant ease, 
burden himself with this child? The mat- 
ter was not to be thought of, not for a mo- 
ment. The child came up before him as 
she looked that night—meagre, thin, ragged 
and dirty. Hesickened at the recollection ; 
his fastidous taste revolted. Beside, he 
chose toconsiderheranimpostor. She was 
seen to go down—the waves had closed 
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over her, and this man vagrant 
wished to make money out of their knowl- 
edge. Besides, if he took the girl—if, in- 
deed, she was rightfully the heiress of all 
this wealth, would not common gratitude 
exact a support for the blind old fiddler? 
The girl would not leave him, if he had 
been her benefactor. Indeed the whole 
thing involved so much thought, expense 
and trouble, that much the best way was 
to wash his hands of it, entirely, and let the 
ehadow do its worst. It was, after all, only 
a shadow. 

He started to walk down the parlor—a 
thin hand touched his shoulder, and 
through the broadcloth and lining, it fell 
cold, cold as an icy clod, and sent him 
thrilling and shivering backward. In vain 
he strove to shake it off; like a grip of iron 
it remained, rooting him to the floor. 
Every pore of his body exuded moisture, 
and every drop of sweat felt like a ball of 
ice. In utteragony, he opened his lips to 
say, ‘I will,” when he started to his feet, 
and with a look of alarm, gazed down the 
apartment and—came to bis senses, seeing 
ene’ of the workmen regarding him 
curiously. © 


was fast asleep, eh?” 
'“ Yessir. Excuse me for the liberry, but 
I wished to consult you previous to going, 
and shook you by the shoulder—I’ m afraid, 
rather roughly.” 
“Ono, no—quite right. I’m very glad 


you did. ‘It waked me from a troublesome 
dream. You were quite right. Haunted— 
ha, ha! by nightmares. Yes, mares that 
ride in the daytime, sometimes. I imagine 
every house haunted in the same way,eh ?”” 

“I dare to say,” returned the carpenter, 
seeing that this confidence warranted free- 
dom. “I’ve often said I wished they’d 
give me the house, rent free, to live in; I’d 
not be afraid of all the ghosts they could 
raise. It was a pokerish place, though, 
when we began the repairs—so many odd 
nooks and corners. I wonder who had the 
planning of it?’ 

** By Jove, though,” said the same man, 
a few moments afterwards (that is he used 
a rougher word than I feel at liberty to 
transcribe), ‘you never saw a scareder man 
than he was when he fust opened his eyes. 
I wonder what the chap had been dream- 
ing? His under jaw looked fallen, like the 


frightened.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE CHRISTMAS TURKEY WHICH WAS A 
CHICKEN. 


Desprre the meagre furniture and cheer- 
less walls, the old room in Pop Court took 
on a Christmas brightness. Flor had found 
two or three pink and yellow bills, setting 
forth the merits of some long-gone-by 
amusement, and had pasted them opposite 
the windows. With the sunshine falling 
upon them, the great black and red letters 
seemed like cheery sprites, dressed in their 
holiday uniform. 

“They are comical little black men, 
dancing,”’ said Flor, who was endeavoring 
to interpret them according to her own 
whimsical fancies; “‘ and they are all going 
out to Christmas, gran’pap. One of them 
seems to have a great turkey in his hand, 
and I suspect he can’t find a place to bake 

in. I wish he’d pop it in our stove, 


don’t you, gran’pap? Not but what we 


shall have our own turkey, for I am deter 
mined to call our chicken a turkey, gran’- 
pap, for the sake of old times. O! I re- 
member—” 

Suddenly she clapped her hand over her 
mouth, stood breathiess a moment, till the 
old man asked : 

‘Well, little one, what does ’ee re- 
member 

“Nothing, gran’ pap—that see— 
I think I’ve forgotten. It don’t do me any 
good to, you know, to talk about things 
that’s past and gone; you’ve told me so 
yourself—and—”’ 

She had fixed her teeth—a look of quick 
passion darkened all the face that the poor 
old sightless eyes could not see—and the 
little clenched hands aimed imputent blows 
at the air; then she sank crouching on the 
floor, with a sudden bitter burst of tears. 

**What’s ’ee doing now, dear?” asked 
the old fiddler, suspiciously. 

‘*T—I’m seeing to the potatoes,” said 
the child, rising to her feet; controlling 
her voice with admirable firmness, plung- 
ing the old one-tined fork into the pot, 
whose cover she lifted. 

“And I’ve got an excellent tablecloth, 
gran’pap. Whatdo you think it is?’ she 
continued, poking the fire a little, after ~~ 
inspection of vegetables. 

“Some of the neighbors lent it.’’ 

“Neighbors Poor Flor found relief in 
a short sharp laugh. “Why, gran’pap, 
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there’s not a family in all Pop Court, I be- 
lieve, that owns a tablecloth, Mitty, Mor- 
gan had one, but she pawned it months 
ago, and so you see one of those great 
showbills covered the little table, beauti- 
fully! and the back of it is white and 
clean, and you can’t think how nice it 
looks. And last night I bought some green 
tea—dear, how it did cost! but I only got 
@ little, you know, because to-day was 
Christmas. We always used—” again she 
clapped her fingers over her mouth, with a 
scared look. ; 

“ But we haven’t got no dishes scarcely,” 
said the old man, who loved to sit in the 
sunshine, and feel warm, and loving, and 
shadowy fingers touching his sightless 
eyes. 

know—but I managed,’ returned 
Flor, who by this time had dusted the bot- 
tom of the old broken-nosed teapot with a 
plentiful supply of odorous and crumpled 
leaves, of arich olive green, ‘“ Next door 
lent me a dish or two, because she was 
going out to Christmas, and the little 
hunchback let me have two cups and sau- 
cers. They heard, some way, that we were 
going to keep Christmas, I suspect. Then 
when Mitty brings up the chicken—no, I 
say it’s turkey—when she brings up the 
turkey, why, here’s a big broken cup to put 
the gravy in. As to knives and forks, 
Mitty has promised to look after them. I'll 
tell you what I’m going to do, gran’pap; 
I’m going to buy two knives, and two forks, 
and two spoons, and two plates, and then 
we’ll be stylish, wont we? Now you see I 
have to eat dinner at the second table, and 
I don’t like it—of course, it’s my own 
fault,’’ she added, in her little firm way,.as 
old grandpap suggested ; “‘ but do you think 
1 would keep you waiting? As if I’d be so 
impolite! But then, you see, we can both 
eat together—when there’s anything to 
eat,” she added, softly. That old blind 
man little dreamed that sometimes Flor 
had gone hungry that he might be fed, 
misled by the child’s generous artifice. 

Mitty came up in due time with the 
“turkey,” and a fine plump little “ tur- 
key” it was, to be sure, Flor hovered 
round it, admiringly. 

“* How nicely it’s done! and O dear, how 
brown and beautiful it is; and how large 
for a chick—I mean a turkey that is a 
small one,” she added, laughingly. 

Just as they were sitting down to dinner, 
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the Dutch dram-bottle made bis appear- 
ance, with a large parcel, which with 
many bows, and ‘‘ his ’specs to Miss Flo— 
he wished she’d ’cept.”” 

“Why, Tay,” cried Flor, extricating an 
immense mince pie from its wrappings, 
“how did you contrive to bring it?” 

‘How'd I c’trive to bring it?’ queried 
the fellow, with an attempt at a maudlin 
laugh. 

“Why yes, you’re so tipsy!’ said the 
child, with a candid emphasis. 

“?Tirely owin’ to your goodness—Miss 
Flo—sister—genteel help—she bro-brought 
’er brother two—an’ he begs to ’c-cept it 
c-cause ’s Christmas.’’ 

“You'd better go home and go to bed, 
though I thank you, I’m sure.” 

“Home an’ bed—tha’s jes’ it—wish all 
merry Christm’s—good-by.’’ And off he 
went, Flor expecting momently to hear 
him plunge head foremost, from the top to 
the bottom. 

Mitty Morgan, a short, fat, vulgar, but 
good-natured looking woman, who boasted 
of having seen better times, was Flor’s best 
friend in Pop Court. She it was who, when 
sober, crawled up into Flor’s room after 
the old fiddler was asleep, and told her old 
store of fairy stories, occasionally suiting 
circumstances to present time and place; 
and Flor had grown very fond of her, 
though the child always sat with her face 
within her hands, for poor Mitty Morgan 
had degenerated from her high estate, 
whatever it had been, woefully, and when 
hePbreath did not smell of gin, it did of 
onions or garlic, all alike abhorrent tothe 
delicate perceptions of poor little Flor, 
who remembered bitterly, but never now 
spoke of the old times. 

“So you didn’t go to the hotel this 
morning?” she said, as she sat back sur- 
veying the white bones of the victim she 
had slayed, cooked and eaten. 

*O yes, 1 did,” said Flor, ‘‘ but I was 
late. 1 didn’t like to seem in a hurry, and 
so the time slipped by. When 1 went up, 
the girl told me Mrs, Walters had gone to 
church, and had taken my dear little Red- 
Riding-Hood ; that she had something nice 
for me, but had forgot, and carried the key 
of her bedroom, But she told me to come 


again, and so I promised to go this after- 
noon. Idon’t care for what she’ ll give me,’’ 
Flor said again, in her pretty, spirited way; 
“but it will be delightful to see. them both, 
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together—my beautiful lady, and eee 
ling little Red-Riding-Hood.”’ 

“* Let me see, deary, isn’ ¢ there anyehing’ 
nice I can lend you to wear?” queried 
Mitty Morgan, looking round distressfully. 
“Ah, ab, if we were only made of gold?’ 

“And could clip a little piece off,” 
laughed Flor, “every time you wanted, 
and it would grow again.” 


CHAPTER YII. 
KEEPING THE VOW. 


“* My darling, hand this to the little girl, 
and tell her it is something mamma and 
little Florence bought for her.”’ 

Flor had not taken her eyes from the 
lovely child since she had seated herself at 
Mrs. Walters’s request. Now she started 
and flushed, and her lip quivered. 

“What is the matter with you, my 
dear?” the lady asked again, noticing a 
new and singular expression in the face of 
the child. 

“To hear you call her what once my 
papa called me,’ cried Flor, the tears 
starting. 


** Why! is your name Florence ?” 

“They call me Flor,” said the child, 
coldly, remembering her vow, and, with a 
resolute effort, driving back the tears. 

-“T had a sister named Florence, and 
that was my mother’s name, too. Wont 
you tell me something about yourself? Is 


your mother dead? Are both your 
dead? Ihave thought that perhaps 
old man was not related to you, I don’t 
know why.” 

Flor looked down, and was silent; strug- 
gling how hard Heaven only knew, to keep 
her vow—the promise that’ seemed so 
binding and so awful. If she could only 
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tell this sweet kind heart her sad story! 


But then if she had, the little romance of 
her life would have stopped here. 

“ You have nothing te tell me, my dear?” 

Flor shook her head. 

**Poor thing!’ thought Mrs. Walters, 
“her story, likely enough, would be one 
of misery, exposute, perhaps of sin. Bet- 
ter for us both that she keep silent.” 

“Well, ‘my dear, you shall take your 


time about telling me. If ever you feel 


like it, remember that I am ‘your friend. I 
have always liked you because of your ha- 
bitual neatness. Poorly as you have been 
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dressed, your little hands have been clean 
and white, and your pretty hair always 
smooth. I havé but little money to give, 
though I live in this great house; bat I 
have time, which is more valuable, some- 
times, than money, and a great deal of 
patience. Before this blessed Christmas, 
I said to myself, that I wished to benefit 
some one, and Heaven put you in my 
mind. I had some thoughts of asking you 
to come and take care of Pet.’’ 

At this the little one smiled like an an- 
gel. The tears came again in Flor’s eyes. 

**O, it would be beautiful!’ she cried. 
“O, I should like it so much !—but—gran’- 
pap—” Her voice died away. 

“Do you support him, child?” 

**O, I could do nothing but for his beau- 
tiful music! My tambourine only helps a 
little; but he is blind, and I have taken 
care of him—since, ever since—he—saved 
me—from—drowning.”’ 

“And he blind, child? is it possible? 
How did he save you?” 

“Please, I’d rather not tell,” gasped 
Flor. This trial was almost too much for 
her. 

“Never mind,” said the gentle lady, 
“some other time, perhaps. Well, here is 
a nice suit of strong warm clothes; a little 
hood that will keep your head warm, and 
a waterproof cape, that will prevent the 
rain from soaking in.” 

**O thank you! thank you Y’ cried Flor, 
with brilliant eyes. She longed to get 
away somewhere, and have a long childish 
cry. It seemed as if in no other way could 
she express her delight. “‘How good you 
are!’ she said again, with quivering lips. 

Something in the expression of the 
child’s face touched Mrs. Walters, who 
bent down and kissed the white forehead. 

‘And I suppose you don’t go to school ?” 
she said, keeping the tears from her own 
eyes. 

Flor shook her head. 

“‘ Gran’ pap wanted me to, but who would 
take care of him? He is too old to leave 
so long. But I can read all the papers, 
and I can even write a little. When I was 
a bit of a girl I printed my own name.” 

“If you could spare an hour to come 
here every day,” said Mrs. Walters, “I 
would teach you to write, and sore other 
things. I can, give you books, too. 

“O, how good you are!” Flor exclaimed 


again, chokingly. 
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“ Do you think you can?” 
“O, I must! yes, I know Ican. Gran’- 

pap will be so glad!’ 

“Very well, we'll fix upon. the, 


getting my little Florence ready for a ehil- 
dren’s party. It’s silly affair, I think; 
Flory is too little, but Mrs, Beachman 
would not take no for an answer.” 

“Is it there?” cried Flor. 

“Why?” queried Mrs. Walters, glanc- 
ing up, surprised, 

‘* Because, gran’pap is going to play, and 
I’m to go to take care of him,” cried Flor, 
rapturously. 

‘*Well—indeed—then the new clothes 
will come quite in play. You, have never 
seen a children’s party, I suppose ?”’ 

“© yes!’ cried Flor, eagerly, ‘‘I had 
one myself—when—papa—’’ She stopped, 
confused and frightened. ‘I forgot,’ she 
said, firmly, looking up in a piteous appeal- 
ing manner to the bright face above her; 
T must never speak of that,’’ 

* Of what, my dear ?”’ 

Flor only shook her head, and retreated 
towards the door. Mrs, Walters thought it 
some childish freak, or point of honor, and 
forbore, with true womanly delicacy, to 
question her further. So Flor went home 
with her clothes, that grandpap tried his 
best to see through her tongue, and Mitty 
Morgan came up to dress her, addiig here 
and there a pretty bow of blue ribbon, 
which she said she had saved from those 
better times. 


“TI always knew, my dear, that some 
good fairy would take pity upon you, and 
make you a little princess at last—a real 


hour - princess.” 
sometime. You may go now, for I am 


“* Not the ragged princess of Pop Court,” 
eried Flor. “But they can’t call me the 
ragged princess any.longer now, can they ?”’ 
And she looked herself over admiringly. 

“Only when you get. your fortune that 
the,good fairy is going to give you, you 
must not forget me,” said Mitty, kissing 
her, 

“*No, never!’’ cried Flor, fervently. 

What a scene of enchantment for the 
poor little princess of Pop Court! She sat 
in a pretty little alcove with the old fiddler, 
keeping time with her little tambourine, 
her eyes fastened upon the throng of bright 
and happy children, decked in holiday at- 
tire. Mrs, Walters came and spoke.to her 
at refreshment time, and that made her 
supremely happy;. but the crowning joy 
was to hold little Red-Riding-Hood, who 
had fallen fast asleep, in her arms, while 
her beautiful lady went up stairs for her 
shawl and hood; and as little Flor begged 
to carry the child to the door, it was al- 
lowed, and, unseen, she imprinted a kiss 
upon the angelic forehead. 

When she was gone, Flor felt no sympa- 
thy for the gay scene, and she was glad 
when at an early hour the party broke up, 
and she led the old blind fiddler home 
again, 


BE CONTINUED.] 


Christ gave no higher gift to earth 

Than this which makes our better birth 
Within; 

Teaching us lives whose ardent fire 

Of grand resolve shall lift us higher | 
To him. 


Earth-trials tempt us oft to omnes 
ons this hid presence bids us mans 
And we ‘ i 
Take courage from our inner oxide; 
A legacy Thou didst provide. ‘ 
Of thee. 


Nor is it hidden from our sight, 
This holy essence, heaven-bright, 
Divine: 
' New York City, May, 1874. 


THE GIFT OF CHRIST. 


For here and there, O Christ, we find. 
_ A life that copies heart and mind 
From thine; 


The grand good deeds of one in power, 
Whose noble living proves a tower” 
Of strength: 
In his grave face we see the gift ' 
Which to the Giver tints shall nich 
At length. 


A trusting faith, a pitying sigh, 
A gentle. word, a loving eye, 

All show 
Glimpses of that best gift of thine, 
Left with the struggling s sons of time, 
Below! ARBER. 
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THE MOCCASIN'S PRIZE. 
| BY BLUE JACKET. | 


“Tuat craft is behaving 
Mr. Plankshear. Will youdo me the favor 
to jump up aloft, and take a squint at her 
with the quartermaster’s glass? You will 
be able then to look over the haze that 
bothers us on deck. I will relieve you, 
sir.’ And taking the trumpet, Lieutenant 
Bowline paced leisurely up and down the 
stiowwhite planks of the quarter-deck. 

‘The Moccasin was a sharp-built schoon- 
er, fore-and-aft rigged, flying a long whip- 
like pennant from the main truck. She 
had originally been a slaver, and owing to 
her great speed, superior qualities as a sea- 
boat, and beautiful model and lines, had 
been taken by the United States Navy, 
placed in commission, and was at present 
cruising off the island of Hayti, with Lieu- 
tenant Bowline in command. 

It was early morn, and the fierce tropical 
sun was slowly rising from his watery bed, 
striving to pierce through the low bank of 
fog that hung lightly over the water, and 
around the dark blue hills of Hayti, buta 
short distance away. 

“She is a small schooner, sir,” hailed 
Mr. Plankshear, the third lieutenant, from 
the maintop. ‘I can make her out dis- 
tinctly. There isa large number of men 
on board, and there appears to be consid- 
erable confusion amongst them, sir.”’ 


“ Very well, Mr. Plankshear, that will 


do.”” And as the young man regained the 
deck, Bowline handed him the trumpet, 
saying: 

“You can make all sail, Plankshear, and 
stand for our friend the schooner. My 
curiosity is excited, and I must havea 
nearer look.” 

The. young commander dove below as his 
steward reported coffee ready, and Plank- 
shear, with short rapid orders, soon had 
the Moccasin under a press of canvas that 
sent the light craft rapidly through the 
water, her bright copper flashing in the 
rays of the morning sun, and the spray 
flying in showers over the black glossy 
hull. 

The strange craft which had attracted 
the attention of Bowline, was close in 
shore, staggering along as well as her di- 


lapidated and ‘canvas would 
allow. She was felucca-rigged, flying light, 
and but for the unusual number of men 
that had been séen on her deck, there was 
nothing particularly suspicious about her 
so far as outward appearances were con- 
cerned. 

The man-of-war schooner, with & bone 
in her teeth, was soon within range of the 
felucca, and clearing away oue of the 
handsome brass guns that adorned the 
maindeck, Mr. Plankshear politely for- 
warded his compliments in the shape of a 
solid shot, which had the effect to heave 
the light craft toin a hurry. The Mocca- 
sin shot up on her weather-quarter, the 
loud piercing whistle of the boatswain’s 
mate echoed around, fifty blue-shirted tars 
started suddenly into activity, the large 
lug-foresail of the schoouer was brailed up 
as if by magic, the mainboom hauled amid- 
shijs, and with jibsheet to weather, the 
miniature man-of-war was hove to, dis- 
playing to the scowling gaze of a few dirty 
ragamuffins lounging about the felucca 
deck, the frowning, threatening muzzles 
of four brass guns protruding from her 
broadside, and through the open port an 
occasional glimpse of a long thirty-two 
mounted on a pivot carriage. 

‘The skipper of the felucca has stowed 
away some of his surplus hands, Mr. Plank- 
shear,” remarked Bowline, who had re- 


‘turned to the deck. 


“Yes sir,” replied the young man, who 
was acting as Bowline’s executive officer; 
“and if they are as hard a looking set as 
those fellows in view, I don’t blame him. 
Shall! I load him, sir?” 

“ Yes, let Mr. Midget the cutter’s 
crew and overhaul bim. He may be all 
right, in which case I do not care to de- 
tain him.” 

Again the shrill whistle rose on the 
morning air, followed by, “Away you rem 
cutters, away!’ 

The buat was lowered and manned, Mr. 
Midget, a young beardless midshipman, 
skipped over the gangway, touching his 
cap as he descended the side. 

“ Overhaul him thoroughly, Mr. Midget, 
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and inom a hand,” said Bowline, as oe 
boat whirled by the counter. 

“Ay, ay sir!’ was the shrill piping se 

of the young officer, as he bade his men to 
“give way strong.”’ 
* With a clattering of oars, the cutter 
dashed alongside the felucca, and with 
considerable importance the young middy 
drew himself over the rail. 

“Ah, you are the master, are you? Well, 
my boy, take my advice, and have aside 
ladder rigged the next time I board you; 
it will look more shipshape, you know.’’ 
And the boy-middy nodded with a patron- 
izing air to the dark scowling Spaniard 
who stood before him. ‘‘ Where are you 
from ?”’ demanded the boy, suddenly. 

* Port.au Prince, senor, and bound to 
Jamaica,”’ 

‘“‘And where are your papers ?”’ 

Below, senor.” 

“And your crew, this is not all of them; 
your decks were crowded early this morn- 
ing. We saw them plainly through the 
glass.” 

Something like a stifled curse came from 
the Spaniard as he clenched his white 
teeth together, but in a moment a smile 


wreathed his thin lips as he replied: 

“My crew are all on deck; what you 
saw and mistook for sailors were in all 
probability my passengers.” 

‘Passengers!’ echoed the boy, playing 


idly with the hilt of his sword. ‘I pity 
the passengers, I do, indeed. But muster 
all hands aft here, every mothér’s son, 
mind ye, and I’ll do myself the pleasure of 
overhauling them.”’ 

A glance of fierce rage shot from the 
dark depths of the Spaniard’s eyes as he 
turned to one of his assistants and ordered 
him to drive every one on deck. In a mo- 
ment the motley crowd poured forth from 
the forward hatch, and passed before the 
middy, who greeted them with a running 
fire of comments. The passengers repre- 
sented all nations, from the florid English- 
man to the thick-lipped African, and to a 
man were arrayed in dirty loathsome rags, 
their countenances bearing the imprint of 
crime, and their general appearance derot- 
ing the hardened villain, Each one was 
questioned separately, but told a straight- 
forward story. The papers, clearance, etc., 
were found to be all right, and the facts 
being represented to Lieutenant Bowline, 
the felucca was allowed to fill away, while 
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the Moccasin, under easy sail, stood 
closer to the land, paying no further atéen- 
tion to the movements of the little craft.br 

The sun gradually approached these) 
nith, the light breeze died away, and, ‘witt: 
awnings spread fore and aft, both officers 
and men gasped for a breath of cool! ait, 
while the Moccasin, her canvas hangthg 
limp and loose, rolled uneasily to and fro 
dipping her lean glossy sides alternately in 
the irregular swell. 8 

The high land of Hayti, glowing with 
intense heat, greeted the eyes of the sea- 
men on one side, and the unruffled ocean 
spread out like a mirror on the other. ||! » 

Gradually, as the sun set, light breesy- 
clouds floated through the heavens, a light 
breeze ruffled the ocean on the distant 
horizon, and with a sigh of relief, the 
officer of the deck felt the welcome puff ew 
his hot flushed face. The Moccasin had: 
drifted close in shore, and the huge reéke: 
could be distinctly seen through the clear 
depths of the water. Him 

Bowline came on deck, glanced abort 
him, directed the officer of the deck to.am 
chor in a small natural cove that gavé 
promise of good anchorage for the night! 
In twenty minutes the schooner was sntg) 
alow and aloft, the watch lounged cares 
lessly about the deck, and the light mur: 
mur of the waves broke pleasantly on thé: 
ear as they chased one another.on the 
sandy beach. 

‘Bowline and Plankshear were seated:Gn' 
the quarter-deck, sheltered from the ever 
ing dew by the awning, and with fragrame! 
cigars between their teeth, were enjoying: 
the cool sea breeze that came fresh \and> 
grateful from the ocean. Suddenly a dis 
tant cry from the shore echoed across /the: 
waters of the little cove, followed in quiek: 
succession by the report of firearms and 
hoarse shouts of alarm. joe 

** Halloo! what does all this mean ?”’ .ex- 
claimed Bowline, starting to his feet: 
‘* There’s mischief afloat there somewhere, 
but it’s too dark to make anything out,”’.:. 

‘Shall I send Mr. Midget with a boat’s 
crew to ascertain 2?’ 

you please, Mr. Plankshear, 
them take their sidearms. There is no 
knowing what the trouble may be, and it’s 
best to be prepared for any emergency,” - 


pine 


In five minutes six stalwart seamen, .. 


armed with cutlasses and revolvers, were. 
whirling the diminutive form of the middy 
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on shore, and leaving one hand in charge 
of the boat, the little party advanced at a 
run:through a thick growth of trees. The 
land.was undulating, and as the seamen 
gained the summit of a slight eminence, a 
large flat-roofed house was suddenly dis- 
closed. 

An indistinct body of men, with flaring 
torches in their hands, were running to 
and fro, while the shouts and yells in- 
creased rather than subsided. The sea- 
men, with little Midget at their head, ad- 
vanced on a run, passing several dead bod- 
ies of negroes stretched out on the green 
sward. The dark shadows of the trees and 
the light from the torches effectually con- 
cealed the approach of the men-of war’s 
men, and halting for a moment, they sur- 
veyed the scene before taking an active 
part.. A body of men, armed with a vari- 
ety of weapons, from pitchforks down to 
cutlasses, were endeavoring to force their 
way into the wide doors of the mansion, 
which were being vigorously defended by 
parties within. 

“Cut down the old man, run him 
through, and remember the strong chest 
fullof plate that is in the house!’ roared 
adeép sonorous voice, which Midget in- 
stantly recognized as belonging to the 
Spanish skipper of the felucca. A yell of 
fiendish determination followed the speech, 
and with a united rush the gang surged 
forward, following up their success with 
shouts of triumph. 

“ Forward, my lads, now is our time!’ 
sang out the excited Midget, with his shrill 
falsetto voice; ‘‘ shoot them down, and no 
quarter !’’ 

Out from the darkness rushed the little 
party, and falling upon the rear of the 
scoundrels, saluted their astonished ears 
with a rattling volley of pistol balls. Draw- 
ing their cutlasses, the sailors took advan- 
tage of the panic, and drove the howling 
rascals from the interior of the house. 
The sailors were masters of the situation, 
and without wasting a moment, began to 
barricade the door with furniture. It was 
none too soon, for the leader of the gang 
soon recovered from his panic, and was 
holding a hurried consultation with his 
men. 

“Phere are only six of them with the 
boy,” he exclaimed, ‘‘and we can over- 
power them, gain possession of the treas- 
ure, and be off before they can be rein- 
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forced. Shall we be baffled by a handful 
of Yankees ?”’ 

"No! no! lead us on!’ was the answer; 
and some forty or more of the desperate 
villains rushed forward to renew the 
attack. 

In the meanwhile, Midget and his men 
had not been idle. While the sailors were 
busy piling furniture before the windows 
and doors, the middy sought out the in- 
mates of the house. In the hallway they 
had found a tall white-haired gentleman 
extended on the floor, disabled from nu- 
merous wounds, which were bleeding 
freely. 

“Thank God, you have come to save 
us!’ murmured the wounded man, as his 
eyes rested languidly upon Midget, who 
knelt beside him. ‘Those strange men, 
pirates,” he gasped with failing strength, 
“‘made an attack upon my house, and— 
and—O my daughter—Marie—”’ And the 
old gentleman fainted, leaving the young 
officer in a painful state of anxiety and 
doubt. A few of the more courageous of 
the servants had gathered about, and by 
the officer’s directions they removed their 
master to the upper portion of the build- 
ing. Midget had no time to question the 
servants, for the party outside had re- 
newed the attack with fresh vigor, and his 
presence was necessary elsewhere. The 
men used their revolvers to advantage, but 
necessarily missed their mark often, owing 
to the uncertain light. 

The assailing party had divided into two 
gangs, making a combined attack upon the 
front and rear of the mansion. To the dis- 
may and consternation of Midget, the sea- 
men reported that the charges in their re- 
volvers had given out, and as no orders 
had been passed to take extra rounds, the 
weapons were useless. 

‘“*We must retreat, men, to the next 
floor, barricade the two stairways, and rely 
upon our cutlasses until reinforcements 
arrive from the Moccasin. They must 
know by this time that something serious 
is going on here.” 

The middy’s plan was immediately adopt- 
ed; the lower floor was abandoned, the 
broad stairway blocked up with heavy ar- 
ticles, and with stern determination the 
men awaited the appearance of the now 
thoroughly enraged gang. Howling with 
fury, the mixed throng rushed into the 
house, throwing down the obstructions, 
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only to find themselves again baffled. The 
negroes had scented blood, and like wild 
beasts, panted to satiate their aroused 
passions. 

“ Strip the house, my lads, search for the 
valuables, and smoke these Yankee med- 
dlers out! Be lively, and keep a good look- 
out, for the cursed schooner must be close 
at hand.” And the voice of the Spaniard 
was heard stern and menacing above the 
shouts of his men. 

Ornaments wrought from the precious 
metals, rare articles of value too numerous 
to mention, were seized upon by the rapa- 
cious scoundrels, and the lights from a 
dozen torches set fire to the heavy draper- 
ies and light ornamental woodwork of the 
mansion. 

In a short time the entire lower floor was 
in a blaze, and shouting forth their bitter 
defiance, the pirates rapidly retreated from 
the house, and disappeared in the darkness. 

Improvising ropes from sheets, blankets, 
and whatever they could find, the agile 
sailors of the Moccasin succeeded in low- 
ering the survivors of the fight from the 
windows. The old gray-haired gentleman 
had breathed his last, surrounded by his 
weeping domestics, with the smoke of his 
dwelling sweeping through the room, and 
the glare of the flames lighting up his 
deathbed. The savage shouts of the mur- 
derers rang in his ears, and with a painful 
gasp he sank back—dead. 

Midget made no effort to save the build- 
ing, seeing at a glance that it would be 
useless. Seeking out the most intelligent 
of the servants, he elicited the following 
explanation from his lips. 

The mansion was the property of Mon- 
sieur de Courcey, a Frenchman. He was 


a widower, with one daughter, a beautiful © 


young woman, the belle of that portion of 
the neighborhood. The gang of rough 
men had made an attack upon them with- 
out warning or provocation, incited by the 
hope that they would gain an immense 
plunder. They would have succeeded in 
their plans but for the appearance and help 
of the American man-of-war’s men; but as 
it was, he feared that the pirates had 
taken Marie, the Frenchman’s daughter, 
off with them, for he had seen nothing of 
her since the beginning of the fight. 
**Fool,” shouted the enraged middy, 
“‘why did you not come to the point at 
once, and tell me that they had carried off 


the poor girl? Here we have been wasting 
valuable time that—” 

At this point the majority of the Mocca- 
sig’s crew, with Plankshear at their head, 
made their appearance, and Midget ina 
few words explained the whole affair to his 
superior. 

“The girl must be rescued at all haz- 
ards,” replied the third lieutenant, “ and 
there is no time to lose. The pirates will 
reembark, and attempt to steal off under 
cover of the darkness. If they succeed, 
God pity the poor girl. Fall in, lads, we 
can do no good here; Jet the house burn 
down, but those devils shall pay dearly fur 
the mischief they have wrought.” 

Running rapidly on through the darkness, 
the seamen soon regained the beach, and 
manning their boats, were soon on board 
of the Moccasin. Bowline listened in as- 
tonishment to the reports of Plankshear 
and Midget, and his dark eyes Jashed with 
an ominous gleam when he learned the 
whole extent of the villain’s work. 

Flushed with excitement, the willing. 
crew jumped to their stations, almost an- 
ticipating the orders that came sharp and 
clear from the quarter-deck. The cap- 
stan was manned, sails were loosed, hall- 
iards led along the deck, and in an incon- 
ceivably short space of time the Moccasin 
was again underway. 

The breeze was fresh and increasing, 
the schooner careened to her bearings as 
she darted through the water, leaving a 
broad glistening wake of foam and bubbles 
far astern. The ports had been let down, 
guns shotted and run out, and every prep- 
aration made to give the felucca a warm 
reception, should they succeed in overhaul- 
ing her. 

The moon had risen, but was partially 
obscured by the scud that was driving rap- 
idly by. All hands were on the lookout, 
and many a sharp eye eagerly scanned the 
dark shores of Hayti, in the hope to be the 
first to discern the infernal craft. 

Hugging the shore at a safe distance, 
the Moccasin darted through the water 
with the speed of a racehorse, the long 
taper masts bending like willows beneath 
the tremendous strain they were forced to 
bear. 

“There is the pirate, sir!’ screamed the 
excited voice of Midget, from aloft. 

“Where away ?” thundered Bowline and 
Plankshear, simultaneously. 
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“Right in the wake of the moon, sir,” 
was the reply. ee 

Sure enough, there was the guilty craf 
making strenuous efforts to escape, but the 
avenger was on its track, and the course of 
the schooner was changed so as to inter- 
cept the felucca. 

**Clear away the pivot, Mr. Plankshear, 
and give him a shot. Elevate well, aim 
for his spars, and be careful not to hull 
him. The wily scoundrel is edging in to- 
wards Ochilla reef, and we draw too much 
water to follow.” 

The long thirty-two was run out, the 
captain of the gun, an old sea-dog, glanced 
along the muzzle, and watching the heave 
of the sea, he pulled the lockstring. A 
dark cloud at that moment obscured the 
moon, and it was impossible to ascertain 
whether the shot had taken effect or not; 
but the felucca held steadily on, and soon 
the white flashing breakers on Ochilla reef 
could be heard booming sullenly upon the 
ears of the seamen. 

“Give them another shot, Mr. Plank- 
shear. By the Lord Harry, but I believe 
they are going to run their craft on the 
reef, and take their chances in the water!’ 

Again did the captain of the gun train 
the pivot upon the felucca, and with the 
report came a shriek of agony. The man 
at the tiller had been severely wounded, 
and the shot, striking the slender mast, 
brought spar, rigging and sail down about 
the ears of the doomed pirates. Their 
craft broached to, swept broadside on to 
the reef, and the next instant the white 
feathery foam of the breakers enveloped 
her in a cloud of mist. 

A bright vivid tongue of fire shot up 
amid the spray, and with the rapidity of 
thought the felucca was wrapt in flames 
from stem to stern. A cry of rage and 
horror burst from the lips of the man-of- 
war’s men at the last reckless act of the 
pirates, and they longed for an opportunity 
to wreak a terrible vengeance upon the 
miscreants. 

The Moccasin shortened sail, hove to, 
and lowered a boat, with the indefatigable 
Midget in the sternsheets, and urging the 
men to give way, they sped rapidly towards 
the burning craft, in hopes to rescue the 
French maiden from a terrible death. 


A portion of the gang were floundering, 


in the water, or clinging to portions of the 
wreck, but the majority had hoisted out 
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the only boat belonging to the felucca, and 
with the tall form of the Spaniard direct- 
ing the movements of the frail craft, were 
pulling for the land, leaving their comrades 
in crime to shift for themselves as best 
they could. But there were sharp eyes on 
board the Moccasin watching their prog- 
ress, and the brass guns were already 
trained upon them, loaded with grape and 
canister. 

Midget pulled within the swell of the 
breakers that were tumbling and roaring 
across the low reef. He was within a 
stonc’s throw of the felucca, and the 
bright glare of the burning craft lit up the 
fearful scene with the brilliancy of mid- 
day. 

Standing by the taffrail, her white dress 
torn and disordered, her long luxuriant 
hair floating about her neck and shoulders, 
was the form of Marie De Courcey. Every 
feature of her pale countenance stood out 
in startling relief as the surging flames, 
roaring and crackling with increasing vio- 
lence, swept nearer and nearer upon the 
tall graceful form of the girl. It. was im- 
possible for Midget to approach nearer to 
the wreck, for fear of being swamped, and 
as it was, it required the utmost skill and 
vigilance to keep the cutter from driving 
upon the reef. 

‘Jump for your life!’ shouted the mid- 
dy; “jump, and we will save you. Do 
not fear, no harm shall come to you!’ 

But the girl never stirred, or heeded the 
words of the officer. Silent and motion- 
less as a statue she stood, with her hands 
clasped, and eyes fixed upon vacancy. 

“For God’s sake, mam’selle, do not de- 
lay. Atanymoment—”’ But the sentence 
was never finished, It died away with a 
groan of horror upon the middy’s lips. 

The flames had crept within a few feet 
of the girl, and the current of air created 
by the fire caused the light drapery of her 
garments to ignite. At the same moment 
the felucca gave a heavy lurch, as she was 
forced higher upon the reef by an incom- 
ing breaker, and amid a shower of sparks 
and a column of flame that shot up towards 
the heavens, the deck fell in, carrying with 
it the pirate’s victim. A stifled scream 
rose for an instant above the boom of the 
surf and the roar of the flames, and Marie, 
the French maiden, the beautiful belle of 
the island, was no more. Her requicm 
was the thunder of the Moccasin’s guns as 
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they poured a storm of grape upon the es- 
caping pirates, seeking a bloody vengeance 
upon her murderers. 

Not one of the gang escaped, and while 
some fell pierced by the Moccasin’s shot, 
others sank beneath the boiling surge to a 
watery grave. 

Sadly the cutter pulled towards the 
schooner, and tears glistened in the eyes of 
the little middy. His heart was not yet 
hardened by the stern discipline and train- 
ing of his profession. The coxswain de- 
clared that the girl was mad, and that he 
had seen the fire of insanity gleaming from 
her dark eyes. He may have been correct; 
no mortal can tell what the maiden suffered 
while in the pirates’ power; and if her rea- 
son tottered beneath her weight of woe, it 
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were far better that she died as she did, to 
awake pure and happy in another world. 

The Moccasin soon after arrived at Port 
au Prince, and found the principal! citizens 
inahigh state of excitement, relative to 
the escape of a portion of the chain gang. 
A felucca bad been missing, and it was sup- 
posed the convicts had boarded her in the 
night, murdered all hands, and effected 
their escape. , Much apprehension was felt 
as to the whereabouts of the desperate 
party, but the officers and crew of the 
brave little Moccasin were able to relate 
the closing scenes attending the convicts’ 
career, and the story of Maria, the pirates’ 
victim, was for months the principal sub- 
ject of interest and commiseration amongst 
all classes residing on the islaud. 


LIFE’S CONTRASTS. 


BY SUSAN B. MURRAY. 


May Wesson, even in childhood, was 
endowed with a rare and exquisite beauty, 
that charmed the eyes and attracted the 
regard of all who looked upon it. To this 
radiant loveliness of face, this glowing fair- 
ness of complexion, those liquid eyes of 
blue, those sunny gleaming curls, were 
added an indescribable gracefalness of un- 
dulating motion, and a wondrous power 
and mobility of expression. 

In those early days her whole being was 
encircled by its appropriate atmosphere— 
that of an entire and unceasingly watchful 
Jove. Her father was a wealthy farmer— 
aman of education and refinement, who 
prized intercourse with nature far above the 
conventionalisms and falsenesses of life 
among the great aggregates of humanity— 
‘a gentleman in the true and literal sense of 
the term. Her mother was a woman emi- 
nently fitted for her sphere—an intelligent 
practical housewife, with brain, and eye, 
.and hand equally alert throughout the en- 
tire realm over which she held sovereignty ; 
yet able, by means of an admirable system, 
which governed all her household opera- 
tions, to appear in the presence of her fre- 
quent guests, and always at her stated 
periods of rest and recreation, with that 
graceful repose which characterizes the 
true lady. The daughter of a New England 
«clergyman, as distinguished for his learn- 
dng as for his piety, she had been well and 


thoroughly educated; and in connection 
with her husband, had instructed her chil- 
dren at home, in all the rudiments of knowl- 
edge. Her sons had been prepared to en- 
ter upon a collegiate course before leaving 
the parental roof, and her daughters 
needed nothing to perfect them in educa- 
tion (according to common. and conven- 
tional ideas), except the year’s tuition in 
modern accomplishments, which they were 
sent to a neighboring city to obtain. 

May was many years younger than the 
other children of the family ; and the house- 
hold would have been left desolate without 
the joyous light of those voices which the 
harsh tones of sorrow had never rendered 
discordant, had she not remained, when 
they all were gone, to delight the eyes of 
her parents with her radiant beauty and 
winning grace, and to cheer their hearts 
with her loving ways. She had ever been 
the pet of the household, concentrating 
around her its whole mighty aggregate of 
affection, but the time came when the 
names of her young sisters were spoken in 
grief-broken tones, or with the tender rever- 
ence that follows into the tomb the mem- 
ory of the beautiful early dead; and May 
was left the one daughter of her bereaved 
parents, 

A fearful and fatal epidemic had entered 
the boarding-school where May’s elder sis- 
ters were residing. Both were seized by its 
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symptoms, and before their agonized par- 
ents could answer the hurried summons to 


their bedside, one was dead, the other fast 


sinking toward the same fatal consum- 
mation, 

Scarcely were these young forms laid be- 
neath the green sod of the little family 
burial-ground, when the elder son came 
home to die. An ardent and enthusiastic 
scholar, he had laid the foundation of pre- 
mature decay, at college, by his unceasing 
devotion to bueks. While studying his pro- 
fession his efforts had never been suffered 
to relax, though he was constantly warned 
by his failing health. At length, just at 
the completion of his studies, when the 
honorable career of a long life seemed 
bright before him, he sickened and, with 
strength turned to utter weakness before 
the inroads of his long-hidden disease—con- 
sumption, he saw all his hopes vanish as 
Death beckoned him toward the grim gates 
of the grave. Months of lingering suffering 
followed, and then the hour of release 
came, and another green mound was heaped 
above the stilled heart in the hillside enclo- 
sure where the young sisters already lay. 

May’s enly surviving brother returned to 
the home of his childhood at this period. 
Graver and less enthusiastic than the broth- 
er he had lost, he had yet marked out for 

‘himself a career which ke would have fol- 
lowed with the persistent perseverance that 
belongs to deep silent natures like his, but 
he quietly sacrificed his inclinations, and 

_ the wishes that had grown to be a part of 
. himself, upon the shrine of duty. Sorrow 

and bereavement had dene the work of 
years, and his parents, while yet not far 
- down the declivity that ends at the grave- 

side, had become suddenly aged, and were 
“bent beneath a premature feebleness. 

They needed the comforting presence of 

their son, they needed his affectionate care, 
they needed the sustaining power of his 
strong young manhood. 

, Robert Wesson gave up his scientifie in- 
vestigations, and went home to cultivate 
his father’s acres, and to live where it was 

_ right that he should live; and being well 

assured that his course was right he soon 
ceased to lament his sacrifices. He found 
pleasure in the life to which they led him. 

Even his powerful mind found employment, 

if not sufficient for its entire capacity, yet 
enough to keep the rust of idleness from | 
gathering upon it. And what was better 
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far, as his heart was fed and nourished by 
the affectionate natures amidst which he 


dwelt, and it awoke from the torpor which 


had grown upon it amidst the inanition of 
his student-life. 

He conversed and read with his father 
and mother, he superintended the culture 
and improvement of the large farm, he 
took upon himself the education of his little 
sister, whom it was resolved never to send 


to school, and he found himself abundant-. 
ly occupied, especially when he had added 
to his pleasant employments the long ram- 
bie over hill, and field, and by brookside, 
with the scientific friends who frequently 
visited him. 

Thus passed several quietly happy years 
in the old homestead. The parents, with 
hearts divided between the living and those 
who had passed away, awaited death with 
calmness as that which should be at once 
the signal of short separation and eternal 
reunion. The years glided on so quietly 
that no change marked their flight, save 
that wrought in the young May, whose 
lovely childhood expanded gradually into a 
beautiful womanhood,and the stateliergrav- 
ity of Robert’s earnest mien, and the occa- 
sional silvery monitor among his dark locks 
to tell that he had reached the height of his 
years, and had already commenced the 
descent. 

When May was seventeen her mother 
died, and the daisies had blossomed but 
once upon her grave when her husband fol- 
lowed her; and thus the lives that had 
blended together through years of joy and 
sorrow were not long divided. It was as if 
the patient loving wife ventured first into 
the dark valley which al! must tread alone, 
and stood upon the thither brink of its 
mighty river, waiting for him from whom. 
not even death could sunder her loving 
heart. Robert Wesson and May were left 
alone in the homestead. Their lives passed 
on with the usual monotony during the win- 
ter months that followed the death of their 
father, but with the summer came several 
of Robert’s ancient college friends. With 
the desire to cheer his sister’s loneliness, he 


bad invited one of those friends to bring 


with him his sister, and at the same time 
wrote to adistant relative, a widow, asking. 
her to come and assist May in doing the 
honors of the house to her guests. Mrs. 
Paige very gladly accepted the invitation, 
fora narrow income had long compelled 


her to uncongenial asseciations and a poor 
home, which she was quite willing to ex- 


change for good society anil the luxuries of 
wealth, 


Robert thought he was doing his sister a 
service in making these arrangements, while 
for himself he would frem habit have in- 
finitely preferred the uninterrupted society 
of his male friends. It is to be feared that 
May did net duly appreciate the sacrifice 
which her brother had made. She stood 
greatly in awe of Mr. Scott, who was violent 
in temper, and arrogant in manner, and 
whose “‘ specimens in the form of hideous 
reptiles and impaled bugs were the terror 
of her life during all his visits. Some 
portion of this awe she felt, in anticipation 
of his sister, for, at the very least, she 
thought it impossible for one so nearly con- 
nected with this disagreeable man, to. pos- 
sess any winning qualities. But all parties 
were agreeably disappointed when Miss 
Scott arrived. Mr. Scott always travelled 
in his own carriage, a queer vehicle con- 
trived expressly for use in his scientific ex- 
cursions, to convey his apparatus of various 
kinds, and the boxes of specimens which he 
was constantly accumulating. Miss Scott, 
who had no other escort, had for once con- 
sented to accompany him, and out of the 
midst of packing-boxes, and geological ham- 
mers, and other scientific lumber, where a 
chaise seat had been placed for the occa- 
sion, he helped her to descend.before the 
porch of Wesson Farm. 

Had Miss Scott been one whit less grace- 
ful and self-possessed, May, who in her 
capacity of hostess stood upon the porch 
waiting to receive her, could not have re- 
pressed the smile that threatened to merge 
into merry laughter. But the lady stepped 


down with quiet ease, and received the wel-. 


come of the young mistress of the mansion 
with a dignity that seemed to assert her 
superiority over all accidental surroundings 
or appliances. 

With the same air she followed her host- 
ess to the chamber which had been pre- 
pared for her, and rejecting all offer of ser- 
vice, with a manner that amounted toa 
dismissal, she was shortly left alone. 

Then she sat down to think, and achange 
came over the dark beauty of her face. 
Por Beatrice Scott was very beautiful, with 
a weird, or rather as her enemies, of whom 
she had many, were wont to say, with a 
diabolical beauty. None over whom she 
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threw the spell of her influence ever escaped 
her—though in agonies of penitence or re- 
morse they cursed, they followed her. | 

She had noted the flitting and suppressed 
smile with which May had witnessed her 
descent from the carriage. From that in- 
stant she hated her, and the object’ for 
which she had consented to come to Wes- 
son Farm had been more firmly decided 
upon, as & means, at least, of revenge, A 
mocking light glittered in her dark brilliant 
eyes as their glances followed May from the 
room, and when she had carefully secured 
the door, and listened to the tread of her 
light footsteps along the cyrridor and down 
the staircase, she allowed a derisive laugh ‘to 
burst from her lips. Leaning her head upon 
her hand she thought deeply, until the 
striking of the clock upon the mantel re- 
minded her that it was time to prepare for 
dinner. Then she arose, murmuring, ** Yes, 
yes, that will do admirably, though I wish 
he were not so stiff and priggish, and were 
a shade more presentable.”” And with the 
same derisive smile upon her features, she 
rapidly but skillfully perfermed the duties 
of her toilet. 

When Miss Scott entered the parior, 
where the guests were assembled awaiting 
the summons to dinner, she had never up- 
peared more radiantly beautiful. At din- 
ner, when she was seated beside her host, 
she delighted him with a display of grace- 
ful wit, that while it charmed, compelled 
him to pause more than once in wonder, 
and aroused a slight mortification as he de- 
tected the rust that had gathered upon his 
own colloquial powers. Perhaps Miss Scott 
read this latent feeling, for she adrvitly led 
the conversation to topics connected with 
his favorite pursuits, where the disadvan- 
tage was soon lost. On these, as on all 
subjects, she conversed well and fluently, 
adopting the nomenclature so well, and 
using her knowledge to such good advan- 
tage, that the superficial nature of her ac- 
quirements was not easily detected. Every 
one was charmed with Miss Scott, and 
those of the guests who had met her before, 
took blame to themselves for previous ill 
judgments, and decided that she had never 
appeared so well, or so truly womanly, as 
in the narrow circle of this country home. 

In truth, she exerted all her fascinations 


on that first evening. She well knew how. 


important are first impressions, and she 
rade them, strong and deep, as she con- 
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versed with all, by turns grave or gay, witty 
exssith a soft half-expressed sadness of 
Aone and mien. But when she was again 
ia herehamber, the mocking smile returned 
Amber face. Standing before her mirror, 
@lad-in her long white dressing-gown, her 
face looked ghastly pale. She lifted the 
heavy masses of black hair from her tem- 
«plas, and bound them back so close as to 
deave the broad brow exposed. Then she 
bent forward, and by the strong light of 
dae wax candles that burned in the brackets 
meach side of the old-fashioned toilet, she 
Awaced in the clear mirror the lines of 
*hought, and care, and passion, which in 
teat hour of self-abandonment, seemed to 
maake Beatrice Scott ten years older than 
he had appeared but an hour before, when 
murrounded by a charmed circle of listeners 
the parlor. 
, When she had gazed a time, she brought 
her desk, and taking out materials sat down 
jt@,write. There was a fixed and painful 
@xpression upon her face, that told of a de- 
cigion made of a will strong enough to tri- 
waph over feeling, and to trample even 
pon her own heart. The letter she wrote 
was long, and need not all be given here. 
But one paragraph more immediately elu- 
@idates her purpose, and may claim a 


up“/Of course, dear Walter,”’ she wrote, 
“you attach no meaning to my jesting 
words the night we parted. If even you 
 Mrere in an earnest mood, which I have so 
Aitile vanity as to doubt, you should have 
 kaown that Beatrice Scott was no wife for 
you. Neither of us could do a more foolish 
)4bing than speak such words in earnest; 
» nd to prove to you what my feelings real- 
jdprare, I will now disclose the object which 
_qhvought me to this farmhouse where I am 
(Pom staying. Wesson Farm is the property 
yg Robert Wesson, a bachelor of forty years, 
and who looks even older, He is a man of 
Wealth, a gentleman by birth, and a schol- 
at; and, indeed, but for his modesty, would 
hold a distinguished place. among men of 
science. Wesson Farm is more like an 

_ Kinglish manor house than an American 
farmhouse. The wealth and taste of its 
4doxmer and present proprietors have been 
lawished upon it, aud it is, in fact, a most 


_ peeturesque and comfortable residence. 


And—now I come to the gist of my letter— 
. daintend to become its mistress. Do you un- 
denstand? Ishall be the wife of Robert 
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Wesson within six months? Then you 
shall be our favored guest, and I will cease 
to rely upon my powers of cajolery and fas- 
cination, and all the diabolical capacities 
with which you confess that you believe 
me endowed, if you do not, within another 
year, obtain the hand of May Wesson, the 
beautiful sister of my husband-that-is-to- 
be and the heiress of no inconsiderable for- 
tune. What say you—will you cease your 
pursuit of Beatrice Scott, whom you know 
so well that I wonder continually how you 
ean love her, and let her marriage be the 
stepping-stone by which you can climb into 
a position beside the heiress, May Wesson. 
Write at once, and tell me if you join in 
the compact—for you have something, even 
now, to do to aid my plot, and which I will 
disclose to you anon.”’ 

Much more she wrote hurriedly, franti- 
cally—as if in haste to put her determina- 
tion beyond her power of retraction—then, 
without reading what she had penned, she 
sealed up the sheets, and directed the let- 
ter to “ Walter Storrs, Philadelphia.” She 
laid the letter beneath her pillow, and ex- 
tinguishing the lights, lay down, not to 
sleep, but to tossin burning restlessness 
through the long hours that yet remained 
of the summer night. Sleep only visited 
her eyelids fitfully after the dawn had 
stolen in; nevertheless, when she appeared 
at the breakfast table a skillful toilet had 
repaired all damages to her complexion, 
produced by her vigil, and not even May 
herself seemed fresher than she, as she 
smilingly and gracefully returned the salu- 
tations of the assembled guests. 

May was less at ease. With the instinct- 
ive repugnance that pure and childlike na- 
tures feel for those who are evil, she 
shrank from Beatrice Scott. The feeling 
that repelled her from the side of her vis- 
itor was undefined, even vague, but too 
real to admit of a doubt of its existence. 
She could not join Mrs, Paige’s praises of 
Miss Scott, nor respond to her brother’s 
few words of grave commendation. Adim 
presentiment of evil hung over her, and 
oppressed her usually healthy spirit with a 
morbid gloom. She wished to force her- 
self from Miss Scott’s presence, but saw no 
opportunity of escape. 

We would not dwell upon the evil arts 
of a vile and unprincipled woman. It is 
enough that she triumphed, as the unscru- 
pulous so often do. The object was accom- 


place: 
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plished, and the next Christmas saw oer 
installed mistress of Wesson Farm. 

May had suffered much since the an- 
nouncement of her brother’s contemplated 
marriage, yet she had not dared to confide 
to him her vague fears. He was so much 
older than herself, so much wiser, and, 
above all, he was so much in love with the 
first woman who had ever awakened in 
him that passion, that May felt instinctive- 
ly that her remonstrance would be vain. 
And so, without a word of warning, this 
man of noble, transparently pure nature 
was wedded to a woman whose whole life 
had been asuccession of lies and vile plots ; 
who, even at the altar, perjured herself in 
giving her hand to him while her heart 
was avowedly in another’s keeping. Wes- 
son Farm was May’s home—she had no 
legal claim to it, for it was solely her 
brother's property, but neither his parents 
nor himself had contemplated her leaving 
it, except for the shelter of a husband’s 
roof. But when a new mistress was in- 
stalled there, her comforts were materially 
decreased, while she was daily made to feel 
that she was an intruder, by acts and 
words too closely veiled by courtesy to ad- 


mit of resentment. She became very un- 
happy, and for the first time a cloud rested 
upon her fair brow unnoticed by her broth- 
er. He was too much devoted to his fasci- 
nating wife to have eyes for another. 

At this period Walter Storrs was intro- 
duced at Wesson Farm. The plot worked 


wel). Its hidden wires were held by a 
skillful hand. She knew the value of 
sympathy to a saddened heart, and she 
took care that May should need sympathy 
whenever Storrs was at hand. 

He, too, knew how delicately—and with 
an affectation of chivalric respect and de- 
votion—to manifest his interest in May’s 
annoyances. He knew well when the hour 
came that he might hint that, if her home 
had become intolerable, another, prepared 
by loving hands, was ready for her aecept- 
ance. He knew how a young and untried 
heart may mistake. its own emotions, and 
believe gratitude to be the love it simu- 
lates. Here, too, the wicked triumphed, 
and May became the wife of Walter Storrs. 
Her brother, deceived by his wife’s repre- 
sentations both of Storrs’s worth and May’s 
attachment to him, willingly consented to 
the marriage, and gave his sister » the 
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May, wbo had lived all her life, until her 


_ brother’s marriage, surrounded by the ten- 


derest love, soom found herself the. victim 
of coldness that at times became ‘even 
abuse. Storrs: was a spendthrift and a 
gambler. He extorted from her her money, 
her jewels, everything he could convert to 
money for his purposes, and waited impa- 
tiently for the time when she should come 
in possession of her property on attaining 
her majority. And when that day came 
he scarcely relaxed his abuse, because he 
found that some portion of the estate was 
settled inalienably upon her infant heir. 

Meanwhile, he kept his greedy eye upon 
Wesson Farm. The marriage of Robert 
Wesson had been childless, and the estate, 
encumbered only with the widow’s dowry, 
would revert to May in case of his death. 
As the years rolled on, and Robert's fail- 
ing health made his death seem near, 
Storrs’s spirits rose. He had long since . 
squandered all of his wife’s fortune, and 
but for the small ineome derived from that 
portion settled upon their child, they would 
have been in utter poverty. 

At this period a child was born in Wes- 
son Farm, and searcely had the cradle of 
the heir been installed in his nursery, than 
Robert Wesson died; and thus life and 
death met beneath its: roof. . 

The widow and her child were left in 
sole possession of the large property, and 
Storrs gnashed his teeth in impotent rage 
as he saw the prize for which he had wait- 
ed torn from his grasp.. Wesson had left 
no will, and no portion of his property 
passed into May’s: possession, Strange,as 
it may seem to those who have not deeply 
studied the nature of woman, May, who 
had been first attracted -to Storrs only by 
gratitude, had learned, in the early days of 
their union, to love him; and through all 
the sorrows and trials of her life with him, 
had clung to him with an almost unpar- 
alleled devotion. She never oppused his 
desires or thwarted his wishes; not even 
when he proposed, soon after her brother’s 
death, that Beatrice and her child should 
reside with them in the city. She shrank 
from the very anticipation of such an in- 
mate‘as Beatrice, but even that shuddering 
repulsion she hid beneath her usual quiet 
but alert obedience to Storrs’s slightest 
requests. 

Beatrice came, and May felt that her last 
gleam of hope had died in gloom as she 
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crossed the threshold of that desecrated 
home. And she wasright. Hitherto Storrs 
had manifested toward her some occasion- 
al and fitful gleams of tenderness, but, 
from the period of Beatrice’s coming, an 
unvaryirg and contemptuous coldness 
marked his manner. He entirely neglected 
her, devoting all his time and thoughts to 
Beatrice, who, on her part, hesitated not 
to show by her triumphant manner that 
she well understood the position which she 
held. 

May’s health had resisted repeated trials, 
but under this last and worst it utterly 
failed. A year from the time of Beatrice’s 
entrance into her house, she became so ill 
as to make it necessary to seek medical at- 
tendance abroad. Beatrice accompanied 
the sufferer to a distant city, and to the 
residence of a notorious quack, whose ad- 
vertisements of wonderful cures had made 
his own fortune, and that of sundry news- 
papers. She remained with the invalid a 
short time, and then, on pretence of the 
illness of her child, returned to Philadel- 
phia, carrying the report that she was re- 
covering, and already convalescent. May 
was left to the mercy of this unprincipled 
and irresponsible imposter. Three weeks 
afterward a letter from him announced her 
death to her husband; and the same day 
the coffin containing her remains was land- 
ed in Philadelphia. There was an osten- 
tatious funeral, and a display of mourning 
badges and white kerchiefs, but few tears 
were shed, except by the orphan gir) whose 
only friend had departed. 

By what hellish arts or devices the death 
of May had been compassed, none may 
know. Suspicion was strong among the 
- few who knew the facts of the relations of 
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the parties—but suspicions unsupported by 
proof avail nothing. And no one had suf- 
ficient interest in the matter to seek for 
proofs. Everywhere, a few months later, 
the marriage of Storrs and Beatrice was 
announced ; though a thrill of horror was 
felt by many, though the affair was made 
the subject of comment in the various cir- 
cles of city life, another item of news— 
something more startling or more terrible 
—so0on swept away even its memory. Storrs 
and Beatrice retired to Wesson Farm upon 
their marriage. They were soon forgotten 
in the city, and their few neighbors at 
Wesson Farm, though they might wonder 
and exclaim, knew too little of the case 
do more. : 

There, then, they live, in plenty and pros- 
perity. If the pale faces of the victims of 
their arts ever arise before them in dream 
or fancy, if ever the memory of those pure 
and loving natures comes back to them 
from the past in mild yet terrible rebuke, 
if ever the pictures on the walls of those 
who once dwelt there, in an aromal atmos- 
phere of love, look frowningly upon their 
fierce and blasphemous quarrels, only their 
own stricken consciences attest what they 
feel. Outwardly, they are happy and pros- 
perous; their day of retribution has not 
yet come; it may never come, save in the 
stings of accusing conscience. But none 
need envy their fate. Where the wicked 
triumph, it is better to be the victim than 
the victor; better, like May, to die beneath 
unmerited persecution, better to starve for 
love or for bread, than to be the base rob- 
ber who condemns his fellows to such star- 
vation, and bears away with his prize the 
monitor whose voice is never silenced, and 
who is at once accuser and judge. 


In shadow run some paths to-day; 
In loneliness and gloom away, 
While some upon the hilltops lie, 
Close to the blue arch of the sky. 


Ah! some in shadow, some in sun; 
So has it been since life begun; 

So shall it ever be while life 

Keeps hold on happiness and strife. 
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IN SHADOW. 


But sometimes shall a pathway run 
Out of the shadow into sun, 

And sometimes shall a path way climb 
The happy hills in summer-time. 


And while our paths in shadow run, 

We know that somewhere shines the sun, 
And we can hope that soon or late, 
Shall God all sorrow compensate, 

And trust that when the path is done, 
The shadow leads into the sun. 


BACK TO BACK. 


BY M. QUAD OF THE MICHIGAN PRESS. 


I HAD with me as partner in the provis- 
ion and supply business at Blue Ledge, 
Arizona, in the year 1859, a man named 
Watkins. He was not young, being about 
fifty-five, but was one of the best-hearted 
men lever saw. Liberal, honest, straight- 
forward, he was just the person I wanted, 
for I was gone much of the time, and he 
had full charge of the Blue Ledge depot. 

We had made money, and were doing a 
thriving business when the excitement of 
the Big Wolf Diggings broke out. The 
miners had discovered a new field, rich and 
profitable, and in a week everybody was on 
the rush for Big Wolf. I went with the 
rest, the distance being about sixty miles 
from Blue Ledge. I saw that a depot there 
must do a good business, and, returning, 
we arranged that Watkins should go up 
and take charge. 

We loaded up three teams, and they 
were ready to start, when the old man sud- 
' denly took a notion that I must go along 
and see him properly éstablished. He had 
a horror of daybooks and ledgers, and so I 
made such arrangements with our foreman 
as would let me off for a week. 

There were thirty or forty teams alto- 
gether, with near two hundred men. Every- 
body was wild about Big Wolf, and every- 
body was moving that way. Watkins and 
- I were mounted, having good horses of our 

own, and, as was the universal custom, 
we were both well armed. 
It was a wild and a new route after we 
_ got beyond Yellow Creek, and the teams 
had to go slowly. Game was plenty, and 
60, while the teams crept along at the rate 
of three or four miles an hour, most of the 
mounted men had opportunities for trying 
their rifles. Watkins was a good rider, a 
fine shot, and he enjoyed the sport intense- 
ly. The third day out, soon after breaking 
_ camp, we struck a mountainous country, 
and had great sport with the wolves. We 
finally entered a long narrow valley, closed 
in on either side by arange. Watkins was 
‘in the rear, and I ahead with the teams, 
when I got word that one of the party had 
been accidentally shot, and I rode back to 
get further information. The man, who 


was not badly hurt, was placed in a wagon, 
and we were about to move on, when Wat- 
kins’s horse suddenly broke away from 
him, dashed up a pass in the left-hand 
range, and was soon out of sight. He got 
the loan of a led horse, mounted, and he 
and I started in pursuit. While we knew 
that the hostile Apaches roamed through 
this section, we had no fear of meeting 
them. In fact, the idea of danger from any 
source did not enter our minds, 

Spurring up the pass, we got through the 
range in a few minutes, and came out into 
a valley like the one we had left, a small 
creek running through it. Half a mile 
down we caught sight of the horse, pranc- 
ing about as if greatly pleased. Galloping 
down, we caught him, and Watkins had 
just changed horses, when we were startled 
by a voice crying out: 

“Hold on there a moment! We want to 
speak to you!” 

We were close to the west side of the 
range, and, looking up, we saw eight men 
—every one of whom had his rifle pointed 
down—on a ledge about fifty feet above 
us, 

“Robbers and cutthroats!’ whispered 
Watkins tome. “ Let’s make a dash for 
it?’ 

I was just gathering the reins and brac- 
ing myself for a run, when the leader of 
the gang seemed to understand our 
thoughts, and he called down: 

* We have got a dead thing on both of 
you! If you move one rod, we’ll shoot 
you both?’ 

We were not thirty yards from the eight 
rifles, and could almost tell the color of 
the eyes looking along the black barrels. 
The chances were ten to one aguinst us, 
and so we sat our horses. 

Seeing that we intended to obey his 
orders, the leader of the robbers lowered 
his rifle, as did three others, and these 
four began to descend the ledge, while the 
other four still held their rifles upon us. 
As soon as the first four got down, they 
walked out and cut off our retreat, and 
were then soon joined by the others. 

“Now, to commence with, come down 
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your saddles!’ the lead- 
er, coming up within a few feet. 

We both alighted, and stood holding our 
horses by the bits. The gang all came up, 
dropping their rifles and pulling out their 
revolvers, and we were completely sur- 
rounded. 

** So far so good,” remarked the leader. 
“Now yank out those revolvers and throw 
‘em on the grass, and drop those rifles 
from your saddles!’ 

Watkins whispered to me that they were 
going to murder us, and that we had bet- 
ter lose our lives in a sharp fight than to 
tamely submit. But I looked from one 
evil face to another, saw the eight revol- 
vers on the cock, and realized that we 
should be riddled ina second. I therefore 
obeyed the order, and my partner sullenly 
followed my example. 

“That’s all right, too,’’ remarked the 
-eader. “‘ Now let go your horses, and 
come over here to the rocks. Three of 
you fellows (to the men) take charge of the 
horses.” 

We walked over to the base of the ledge, 
and five of the men grouped around us, 
still holding their revolvers ready. The 
horses were led down the valley out of 
sight, but the men returned in three or 
four minutes. The leader had been look- 
ing at us with great attention, and he 
finally inquired : 

“Don’t you men run a supply store at 
Blue Ledge? Aint you Watkins and 
Blank ?”’ 

I replied that he was correct, and I 
thought his face softened a little. 

Well, I thought so,” he continued. 
“About a year ago, you folks did a good 
turn for my old partner, Ace Johnson, 
when he tried to reform and become a 
miuer,and I am sorry that you are not 
some one else. We make it a rule to slash 
throats when we get through with prison- 
ers; but. I’m blowed if we can do it in your 
cases: -When a man does a good turn for 
Sim Smith’s friends, it’s a good turn for 
me, and I’ll remember it.’’ 

| Lreeollected the circumstance to which 
he alluded, and expressed hopes that he 
would let us off, promising him that we 
would never lend ourselves to any effort to 
capture him. He called the men a few 
rods away, and they had a stormy discus- 
sion, all but Smith being in favor of rob- 
bing and murdering us. At last they fixed 
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matters up to suit them, and came back, 
Smith saying: 

“T am sorry, but business is business 
with us. The boys have agreed to this: 
we shall take what you have, tie you up, 
and then go off about our business. Your 
friends will miss you, come back, and be- 
fore noon you will be released. We shall 
have to take your horses and arms, but 
you are both rich, and wont mind it.” 

The man had fought hard to save our 
lives, and we had no objections to urge 
against our being plundered. We both 
felt that we had been very fortunate not 
to have been shot down at once. 

We handed over our wallets and watches, 
our knives, tobacco pouches, pipes, etc., 
and the fellows took every article. When 
they knew we had nothing more, we were 
conducted down the valley about fifteen 
rods, made a sharp turn to the left, and 
were then in a basin about an acre in ex- 
tent, the creek having its rise here. There 
was a wild plum tree standing about the 
centre of the basiu, and we were led to it. 

“T really hope you wont take it hard,” 
remarked Smith, as he motioned to the 
men to produce cords, ‘‘We have got to 
tie you up to secure ourselyes, but your 
friends will no doubt arrive before noon, 
and then you'll be all right.” 

We were backed up to the tree, Watkins 
on the east and I on the west side. Stand- 
ing straight up, our arms were drawn be- 
hind us, the cords brought forward, and in 
three minutes we were as fast as knots 
could make us. The cords were small and 
stout, and were drawn so tightly around 
my wrists that I had not the least hope. of 
being able to secure my own release. 

“‘Now then, gentlemen,” said Smith, 
removing his hat and bowing, “ allow me 
to bid you good-morning. 1am sorry that 
you happened to fall into our hands, but 
you might have found worse men than this 
gang. I am very much obliged for the 
little loan you have so courteously grauted, 
and—well, good-by. I wont trouble you to 
shake hands.”’ 

The man had such a cool polite way that 
I had to smile; and but for the fact of our 
horses going off, it would not have seemed 
like actual robbery, The fellows were out 

of sight as soon as out of the basin, and 
we could not see what route they took to 
get out of the little valley, 

. They were no sooner gove than we be- 
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gan an effort to release ourselves. We 
pulled, twisted, strained and worked for 
half an hour before we would give up that 
the cords would not untie or break. Then 
we were forced to realize that there was 
no escape for us until our friends came. 
When would they come? This was a 
question which caused us much anxiety, 
especially after we had stood at the tree 
for an hour, and both felt the need of 
water. 

“TI think the chances are agin us,’’ re- 
marked Watkins, who was suffering much. 
“The party will go on until noon, at least, 
before missing us, and perhaps until night. 
But, if they miss us at noon, they wont 
remember just where we left the valley, 
and with the dozen passes through the 
range, all excitement, all anxious to get 
on, why, they wont feel like searching 
much, aud might search a day and not find 
us.” 

Younger and more vigorous, I did not 
take such a melancholy view of the situ- 
ation, and my hopeful tones kept my com- 
panion up for two or three hours more. 
About noon, when the sun was hottest, 
and when I would have given my share of 
the Blue Ledge warehouse and stock for 
ten drops of water from the merry little 
creek five steps away, Watkins suddenly 
exclaimed : 

‘For Heaven’s sake, don’t move your 
feet! A fearful big rattlesnake is coming 
through the grass towards us!’ 

The snake came right along up to within 
two feet of Watkins, and then crawled 
around to my side, where the sun was hot- 
test, and stretched himself out at full 
length on the grass directly in front of 
me, not a foot from my boots. He was the 
largest specimen I had ever seen, being 
fully eight feet long, and I counted fifteen 
rattles on his tail. It was a horrid sight 
to see the body twisting and drawing, but 
I could not help looking. 

In whispers I informed Watkins of the 
location of the snake, and warned him that 
one move would send the reptile’s fangs 
into my leg. A bit of paper had fallen on 
the grass, and was lifted now and then by 
the light breeze. The snake amused itself 
by striking at the paper, always hitting it 
with his head, holding it a moment, and 
then drawing back. It had been playing 
this way for fifteen or twenty minutes, 
when Watkins’s sufferings for water were 


so great that he had togroan. Hislips had 
not closed when the snake coiled up, round- 
ed his rattles, and moved his head this way 
and that to search out the enemy. 

Two or three minutes passed, and hear- 
ing the scream of a hawk on the cliffs, the 
reptile uncoiled and crawled off. When 
there was no more danger, Watkins sug- 
gested that we raise our voices in a united 
cry, so that if any one were searching, it 
might answer as a guide. Fora full hour, 
or until both of us were hoarse, we shout- 
ed the * too-hoo-o-0-o-h!”’ of the Western 
hunter. The screaming of the hawks was 
the only answer. 

At three o’clock Watkins was in a high 
fever, and his mind seemed deranged. I 
was suffering for water, but had a cool 
head, and believed I could endure until 
night. He suffered more, but he also al- 
lowed his mind to dwell on the situation, 
and it was the idea that we were to die at 
the tree which made him deranged. He 
could no longer speak aloud, but he whis- 
pered “water! water!” every instant. I 
talked to him about our business, pretend- 
ed that I heard shots and shouts, affirmed 
that help was at hand; but I could rally 
him only for a moment, and then he would 
return to his whispers. 

At five o’clock he was so stupid that I 
could not arouse him, I shouted a dozen 
times, and then could not get more thana 
whisper. I reached my leg around and 
kicked him, but he had sunk down until 
his weight rested on the cords, and he 
would not stir. Two hours more dragged 
ou, and then the sun was down behind the 
range, and the shadows began to creep 
across the basin. It was of no use to try 
to arouse my companion, and I gave up 
any attempt, making up my mind that we 
would not get help before the morrow, and 
that I should have to pass the loneliest 
night of my life. 

Just as the shadows deepened I caught 
sight of something which made my flesh 
creep. A large mountain wolf, almost as 
large as a full-grown Newfoundland dog, 
came trotting into the basin, stopping not 
more than thirty,feetfrom me. I could see 
his long fangs, his glassy eyes, and I for- 
got my pain and want of water. The wolf 
gave a howl, and in a moment a compan- 
ion appeared in sight. The two came 
closer, walked around us in a circle, 
snuffed at us, and then growled and snarled 
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until my hair was onend. Were we to be 
eaten alive? 

I tried for a last time to rouse Watkins. 
I whispered to him of the new danger, 
kicked him—did everything I could to 
bring him to realize the presence of a new 
foe, but he did not even groan. The wolves 
were frightened at my efforts, and ran up 
the valley; but were back again in ten 
minutes, and recommenced circling around 
us. At length one of them paused in front 
of me, not five feet dway, and began to 
growl and gnash his teeth. I knew he was 
going to attack me, and I got ready. Work- 
ing up bis courage, the brute suddenly 
mace the spring, but I gave him a kick in 
the head which rolled him over and over, 
and sent him on howling. 

Five minutes after both wolves were in 
front of me, and I believed my time had 
come. But they did not leap. They crawled 
in on me and dashed at my legs. My heavy 
boots protected me, and helped me to 
worst them. I kicked with one foot, then 
the other, and at last drove them off, 
though I realized that another such attack 
would place me in their power. They ran 
off toward ‘the ledge, behind me, and then 
I knew that Watkiiis’s time had come. He 


could offer no defetice, aud would be an 
easy victim. 
I could not shout—speak—I was helpless 


to save him. I heard the brutes growling 
and snarling, and directly they both rushed 
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upon him. The poor man gave a yell as 
he felt their teeth, but all was over ina 
moment, and they were eating away at the 
flesh. I could hear them tear his clothing, 
strip off the flesh, crack the bones, and I 
nearly went mad. I believe that I was 
going crazy with fear and horror, when I 
suddenly heard shouts and two or three 
rifle shots. The wolves paused in their 
work, growling at being disturbed. The 
shouts came again, and I tried to reply. 1 
opened my mouth, but could not even 
whisper. I knew that my friends were 
searching, but I was powerless to aid them. 

Five minutes passed, and then up the 
valley [ saw the reflection of alight. The 
wolves saw it as well, and rose up and 
dashed off, one of them having part of an 
arm in his iaouth. In a moment I heard a 
cry of “‘ wolves!’ three or four shots, and 
then men came galloping into the basin. I 
was saved, but I was like a child—almost 
like a lunatic for weeks, being under the 
care of doctor and nurse, and afraid even 
of an evening shadow. Smith and his 
gang had followed on after the party, and 
in’ attacking a portion of it, the bandit 
chief had been mortally wounded. He 
did not live five minutes, but he used his 
time to tell the men how he had captured 
and tied up Watkins and myself, and this 
was all that saved me from death—death 
from the wolves, or from hunger and 
thirst. 


THE VIOLET. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


Not like thee must my true-love be, 
O Red Rose, queen of the summer! 
Tossing a kiss that way and this, 
To every idle comer, 
Till all the gipsey birds go ringing 
Thy sweet name in their careless singing. 


Not like thee must my true-love be, 
Fair Lily, in white robes‘ gleaming! 
Too cold thine eyes for true love’s sighs, 

They are only for love’s dreaming. 
A nun thou art, sweet prayers saying, 

While lad» and lasses go a Maying. 

Cambridyeport, June, 1874. \ 


But like thee must my true-love be, 
Violet hiding away by the river! 
Shy and sweet as the fairy feet, 
But tender and true forever, 
The brook at the bold roses blinking, 
In whispers low to thee is drinking. 


Love but thee, but Heaven and thee— 
Thou sigh’st, thy love’s lips meeting— 

Love but thee, but Heaven and thee, 
Thus may she answer my greeting, 

And like thine, her eyes be hidden 

Till love’s voice their sight hath bidden! 
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ENGLISH PEG-LEGGED BOB. 
BY DR. CHARLES H, STEADMAN, 


Ys sir, I’m what you call a sub—a sub- 
contractor under Mr. Tracey. Me and my 
wife Sal, and Bos the curly-haired dog are 
pretty well known up and down wherever 
there’s a bit of excavating going on. But 
as for sending me a letter, I don’t hardly 
know where to tell you to direct it. You 
might hear of me at the Three Pigeons, 
Stonycross, Brummagem, if I happened to 
be out of work, which aint often. Last 
time I was wrote to, was Providence Ter- 
race, Banktop Cutting, Killarney, Ireland, 
and the postman broke his leg trying to get 
ittome. So perhaps you’d better not write; 
but if you should want to send me any 
money just you hand itover to Mr. Tracey’s 
office in Great Parliament Street, and tell 
’em it’s for Peg-Legged Bob. I shall get it 
all right some time or other. As to howI 
got the name, why that’s pretty obvious 1 
think, looking at these timber toes of mine. 
It wasn’t gave me by my godfathers and 
godmother, but you may say that I was 
christened by four hundred tons of rock and 
rubbidge as tumbled right atop of me. 

This was how it happened. Me and a 
mate of mine was working in a butty gang 
on one of Mr. Tracey’s lines. It was in the 
old man’stime. Yes, he was a very decent 
fellow, old Tracey. There was a kind of 
go about him, as made you like to work for 
him, even if so be as you didn’t make much 
out of it. And he was precious near. Not 
himself, you know, so much, as the men 
that was under him; but bless you, he 
picked ’em out just for that, else he was a 
free-handed sort, if you tock him on the 
right side, and he’d never see you ruinated 
through any of his jobs, if you stuck to’em 
plucky. Not but what perhaps there was a 
bit of policy about that, too, for you see 
you’d cut things a bit closer, knowing as if 
they turned out unkimmon cross, old 
Tracey ’ud ease you off some trifle. 

wasa able-bodied young chap when it 
happened, and could doa day’s work with 
anybody. I was butty of the gang, and 
we’d took about a thousand yards of rock 
and rubbidge to drive a cutting through, 
and was getting on very well with it too. 
We was making three pounds a week, every 


man in the gang, for it had turned outa 
very plummy piece; only perhaps we was 
in too much of a hurry, and used our pow- 
der a little too free. It was in Stafford- 
shire county, a sort of red sand and rock, 
we had cut through, a soft kind of stone as 
comes away in great chunks like slices of 
pudding. We'd cut away at both ends of 
our piece and had left a big lump sticking 
up in the middle, and we’d made up our 
minds to give him a jolly good shaking, 
with twenty pounds of powder droved twen- 
ty feet into the rock. Me and my chum, 
carrotty Sam we called him then, had 
agreed to tamp the hole and fire the shot. 
We'd just rammed in the charge, and Sam 
had got a lump of clay in his hand to slap 
into th’ bole, when of a sudden I heard a 
sort of fizzling noise under my feet, aud lo 
and behold, I'd struck outa spark with my 
hob-nailed boots, and the powder as we'd 
scattered here and there had tok the spark, 
and the flame was running along all about 
like wildfire. ‘@8un, Sam,” says 1; and 
we started off for our lives. There was the 
chance you see that the charge wouldn’t 
catch, or that if it catched it would * blow” 
without bringing the rock down upon us, 
But there was no such luck, I heard a 
gruff sort of a bang behind me, the ground 
wobbled about under my feet, aud down I 
went, tumbling over my mate, all in dark- 
ness like. ‘There was just a minute when 
I felt as if I was fireworks, and turning into 
all kinds of lights, and then 1 felt one twist 
of dreadful pain. After that 1 don’t re- 
member aught till l come to myself ina 
sort of a dream, as it might be the night- 
mare. Not that I could make out where I 
was or nothing, only 1 was feeling badder 
than I've got words to tell you. 

When did come to myself sufficient to 
know where I were, I didn’t feel any vetter. 
1 was buried alive, sure enough, and | felt 
bad all over, Lcantell you. ‘Then 1 moved 
a bit with my arm and felt something soft 
alongside me, that groaned as 1 touched it. 

“Sam,” says 1, iu a gruif kind of way. 
“ Hullo Bob,” says he. “Good-by, oid 
man,” says I. ‘* Good-by, Bob,’ says he. 
And after that we lay quite still without 
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speaking. How time passed I don’t know, 
but I felt getting colder and colder, and the 
feeling went out of me, so as didn’t feel 
no more pain, and my head was clear; and 
I thought, ay, I thought a deal o’ things. 
Then I spoke to Sam again, and he never 
answered; and I spoke again, but not a 
sound from him. So, thinks I, he’s dead, 
and I'll have my groan out. AndI cried 
out; ah, you wouldn’t have thought there 
was strength enou’ in me to have sung out 
as I did. 

And when I’d had my cry out, now thinks 
I, it’s all over, and I may give up the ghost. 
Then I heard another cry, as if it came out 
of the bowels of the earth, and after that 
there was a sound of picks and spades. 
Next thing I hears a voice, “ Bob!” quite 
faint like. ‘‘ Halloo,’”’ says I, “ what, Sam, 
are ye alive yet?” ‘‘ Ay,’’ says he, ‘was 
that you as sbrieked just now.” “Ay,” 
says I, a little bit nettled as Sam should 
have heardme. ‘“ But keep up, mate,’’ says 
I, “ here’s help a coming;” and presently 
there came a shine of light and somebody 
sings out ‘* Here they are.”’ 

Ah, but we’d a precious bad time of it 
too, after they found us. A great stone had 
rumbled on our legs smashed ’em 
dreadful, one of mine one of Sam’s, 
his left leg and my right. The stones had 
collapsed together like, so as we warn’t 
killed outright; but they’d been digging for 
us the wrong way, and would never have 
got us out alive, if it hadn’t been for that 
shout I give, as I thought was my last. 
The doctors whipped our legs off fast enou’ 
after they got us out, and then I lay on my 
back, in a bit of a bothie alongside the cut- 
ting, for months and months. And there 
it was I made acquaintance with Sal, who 
was Sam’s sister, and come to nurse him, 
and she looked after me, too, firstrate. 
Only I never thought of getting wedded 
then, being, as I was, very down in the 
mouth, wondering what was to become of 
me through having lost my leg. 

Howsoever, Mr. Tracey, he came down 
one day to see how his chaps was getting 
on, and he comed into the hut to have a 
look at me and Sam. ‘“ Well, lads,’ he 
says, how are you by this time?’ 
right, governor,” I says, ‘* what there’s left 
of us,” says I, *‘ the doctor’s took so much 
of us away, they’d ought to have joined 
me and Sam together, as might make a man 
between us.” And Tracey, he laughed, 
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and said, “Well, Bob,” says he, “ you 
allus had a wooden head, and now you'll 
be head and foot allalike,” sayshe. Well, 
I knowed by the old gent being so cheerful 
as there was something more behind, and, 
says he to a man onatside, ‘Tom bring in 
them timbers!’ and lo and behold there 
was a pair of wooden legs he’d brought 
from London ; very neat looking things they 
was, too, with brass rims round the hoofs 
of’em, and varnished beautiful. Itseemed 
as the man as made them was proud of 
them, for there was burnt into the wood, 
right in the middle of each of the legs, the 
*nitials of his name, P. L. B., meaning 
Philip Lee, Bow, Mr. Tracey told me. But 
one of my mates, as was a bit of a scholard, 
coming in by-’n-by, he takes up my leg, and 
says he, “P. L. B., what does that mean? 
Why, Peg-Legged Bob,”’ says he, and that 
name stuck to me ever since, 

But I was telling you about Mr. Tracey; 
well, that wasn’t the last visit he paid me, 
and next time he came, he says, “ Bob, you 
wont be much use for a navvy now,” says 
he, “‘ but you’re a knowledgable man, and 
has got your wits about you; take a con- 
track under me,” says he. ‘“’Aint got the 
brass, Mr. Tracey,”’ says I. “I°ll lend you 
some,” he says, ‘enough to start you; no 
interest to pay; but, mark you, I shall look 
for my money back some day.” And with 
that he wrote me out a check for a hundred. 
Now Sam had a great fancy for a public- 
house, and Tracey helped him too, so he 
and I parted. But afore then Sal and I was 
wedded, and with SalI took to Bos, the 
curly-haired dog as had been her father’s, 
a valyble animal, sir, as hunted silent, and 
brought me in many a hare and rabbit in 
days gone by. 

I did pretty well as asubon the whole; 
ups and downs, and sometimes only bread 
and cheese for my pains, with a pound or 
two to the good now and then to pay back 
Mr. Tracey. Sam didn’t do as well in the 
public line—made a break of it in fact, and 
then came back among his old pals, and 
kept a sort of asly grogshop. 

Well, I’d been working a good piece with 
Mr. Tracey in Ireland, a starvation sort of 
a job, as melancholy a business as ever I 
knowed. When we’d got through that, I 
heard as Mr. Tracey was making a line in 
Wales. Thinks I, that’s working home 
like; so I takes the steamer to Holyhead, 
and jogs along to the wars. Tracey was 
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working this job at both ends, with one set 
_at this end in Blamarginshire and another 
at the t’otber end in Magonyshire. Well, 
I saw there wasn’t a likely job for me in 
Blamarginshire, and so I worked on through 
the country. I may tell you I heard of Sam, 
as was doing a bit of business among the 
lads, but I didn’t trouble to look him up, 
not being over friendly with him just then. 

Howsoever I took a stiffish cutting at the 
other side of the country, Magonyshire end 
you know, and soon repented of my job I 
can tell you.. I never see sucha mixed 
sort of a place as that Wales. Everything 
higgledy piggledy, gravel and rock, slate 
and rubbidge all twisted upanyhow. There 
was no lodgings to be had near our cutting, 
so we made a sort of a camp, a row of huts, 
as we christened Prospect Villas. And 
with there being no town near, Sal set up a 
shop to sell groceries, and pork, and so on. 
It was a thing Mr. Tracey set*his face 
against in a general way, any of us subs 
setting up shop. ‘’Taint right for the 
men,’’ he’d say, “ and it’s the beginning of 
truck-work as I can’t abide.”? But in this 


case he’d nothing to say againstit. ‘* Only,” 
says he, ‘‘Bob, don’t you go selling drink.” 


Which I didn’t, except as it might be toa 
friend, you know. 

We hadn’t been there long when who 
should turn up, one day, but Sam, my wife’s 
brother. He was a big lump of a chap, 
just like myself, and about the same height. 
“T’m in a bit of trouble, Bob,” says he; 
“lend us a pound or two, and get us run 
on to Brummagem.” And he stayed a 
night with me, and 1 took him off afore 
daylight, and got him on to the ballast en- 
gine as was working on the line, and then 
he was all right. 
the trouble was he’d got into; it wouldn’t 
a’ been polite, you know; and Sam never 
told me, only that it was in Blamarginshire, 
where he’d been doing a bit of business 
among the navvies as was working at the 
other end of Mr. Tracey’s line. 

I was standing atop of the bank, one day, 
looking over the men as was filling a set of 
wagons for thetip. The road ran close by, 
and a gig was coming along, and I thought 
for a minute it was Grinwell our gaffer 
coming to have a look at us; and I stumped 
off to the road to meet him. But it wasn’t 
him, but a rather solemn-looking chap, 
with a frill of black whiskers round his face. 
And he stops and passes the time of the day 
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I never axed him what . 
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with me, “Been in the army?” says he, 
pointing to my leg. “No,” says I; fall of 
rock.” And he seemed to prick up his ears 
at that, and asked me a lot of questions as 
to how it happened, and soon. And then 
he begins admiring my leg—the wooden ’ua 
—and would I mind putting it upon the 
step for himto see. Ah,’ says he, “a 
nice bit of timber that; and them letters, 
why you've got your ’nitials on it, I see; 
P. L: B. Thank’ee; good-day,” says he, 
and drives off sharp, as if to make up for 
lost time. 

Well, me and Sal was having our tea that 
night atop of the counter—we was a bit 
squeezed for room, there being only the 
shop and a back parlor and a little cook- 
house, and four or five lodgers, and the 
children and Bos—and a knock came at the 
door, and Bos he sets a-barking, like mad. 
“ Come in,” says I, with my mouth full of 
bread and cheese; and in walks two police- 
men and the gent I’d seen in the gig in the 
morning. ‘There’s your prisoner,” says 
he to the police; *‘ take him off.” “ Why; 
what have I done ?” says I, my heart sink- 
ing into my boot. “O,’’ he says, selling 
liquor without a license.” ‘“‘ But,’ I says 
—for my mind wasn’t quite clear as I 
mightn’t have transfixed the law, through 
being too careful to go as near to it as 
might be without breaking it,—says I, 
** Aint I to have my trial?’ ‘ Trial! non- 
sense!’ says he. ‘* Who are you?” I says. 
** Are you kings, lords, and commons, and 
judge and jury, too?” saysI. Says he, 
‘**]’m the supervisor of the excise, my boy; 
and here’s the warrant to take you to prison. 
You know all about it; so it’s no use pre- 
tending youdon’t.’? Well, Sal cried, and 
Bos howled, and the children screamed, 
and some of-my men began to get wind of 
what was up, and gathered about the door. 
‘Look sharp,” says the exciseman; 
they’ll be trying a rescue next.” And 
with that they hurried me out, and across 
the line to where a dogcart was waiting, 
and away we went. And, presently, we 
came to a town called Lanpigstie, or some 
such name as that. Now, it so happened 
as 1 knew aman there, a lawyer—a regular 
hearty sort of chap—as was doing a bit of 
work for Mr. Tracey; and. lL spoke up, and 
said, ‘‘ You must let me see my lawyer.” 
Your lawyer,” sneered the police ; ‘‘ who’s 
your lawyer?’ “ Why, Mr. David Evans,” 
I said. And with that there was a whisper- 
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ing going on; and, presently, they said as 
they’d stop for half an hourat the Goat, 
and bait the horse; and I might send for 
‘the lawyer, if Ipleased. And so Mr. David 
came to'see me, as I was sitting in the tap- 
room, as glum as you please, between two 
policemen. 

“Why, policemen,” says he, as soon as 
he saw me, “what's all this about?’ 
“Revenue case,” say they. Let’slook at 
your warrant,” says he; and turns it over 
inhishands. “ Allright,’ sayshe. ‘ Now, 
what do you want me to do?’ turning to 
me. ‘“ Well, sir, I want to have my trial 
like an Englishman,’ says I. “But,” he 
said, “it tells me there, in that paper, as 
you have been convicted already before the 
magistrates of the county of Blamargin- 
shire.” ‘* Never,” says 1; ‘‘ no such thing. 
I never had my trial.” ‘ Well, thatdoesn’t 
matter,” he says; “if you get out of the 
way, and don’t appear, you’ve only yourself 
to thank.”’ “ But I was never summoned 
or nothing.” That’s difficult to prove,”’ 
he says, dryly, ‘if they swear you was, un- 
Jess you can make out an alibi. You don’t 
deny being in Blamarginshire when this 
took place?” Well, I thought it over, and 


I couldn’t deny but what I had been there, 
having stopped there a week or so on my 
way, to see if I could get a job to suit me. 
“ Well, then,” says he, “I’m sorry to say, 
if you can’t pay the penalties and costs, two 
hundred and seventy-five pounds, you must 


goto prison.” ‘“Andeven that wouldn’t 
do,” says the policeman; “for there’s an- 
other warrant out against him.” ‘“ And 
what’s that for?’ ‘ For assaulting the ex- 
cise.”” Says I you’rea parcel of lying scoun- 
drels; and, peg-legged as I am, l’ll fight 


you, to prove the truth of your words.” — 


“QO hush!’ says the lawyer, laying his 
hand on my arms. Why, says I, “is it 
feasible, as a poor lame chap, like me, 
should go and assault the excise ?”’ ‘* Well,”’ 
says he, laughing, “it’s within the bounds 
of imagination. But,” he says, “‘ if you real- 
ly say you aint the man, I’ll go and see Mr. 
Gauger, and ask him if he’s quite convinced 
he’s got the right end of the stick.” 

Well it was no manner of use, the excise- 
man was as sure he was right asif he’d 
been omniscious. ‘I’ve got him,” says he, 
“he’s giv’ me a deal of trouble; they’re a 
bad lot, these railway chaps, and make 
anexample of him, Aés for kis not being 
the man, why that’s what tliey all say; 
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‘they’ve as many aliases as thieves,” says 
he, “‘ but we’ve got this man tight, anyhow, 
and we’ll keep him.”” There was nothing 
‘more to be done, and they took me right 
off to Blamargin Castle, and locked me up 
in prison. And Mr. David stuck to me like 
a brick, and drove all the way after usin a 
hired car, and stopped the night at Blamar- 
gin to be ready for the court next day. 

For you see they was obliged to bring me 
before the magistrates through the warrant 
for the assault, else they’d have had me in 
limbo up to now, I dare say. 

Well, I spent a bad night, I can tell ye. 
You see I was right in the middle of my 
work, everything hanging on to me, all my 
money in the mud as you may say, and only 
me as could pick it out. And Mr, Tracey 
depending on my work being finished too, 
and would have no mercy on me now, 
through having been deceived in me, as 
he’d say: It was almost as bad a night as 
had under therock. For tho’ I knowed 
Iwas innocent, I knowed too as nobody 
would believe as I was. 

Next morning, at eleven, I was walked 
up to the courthouse, and there was the 
magistrates sitting all of a row, a little man 
with a big nose being the principal of them, 
and a white-haired gent with a pleasant 
rosy face coming next. And alongside the 
magistrates, who should be sitting but Mr. 
Tracey. And I felt reg’larashamed of my- 
self, as he should see me like’ this, and 
could hardly hold up my head. 

_ There was a flashy young lawyer jumped 
up as said he represented the crown, and 
Mr. David sat at the other end of the table, 
and represented me. He was a fat-faced 
little chap, with a merry twinkling eye, and 
around paunch, in a gray tweed suit as 
he’d slept in the night afore. But he was 
all there, every bit of him, sharp as a 
needle. First they put up a young chap 
who it seems was training for the excise 
business—and he gave his evidence, and 
told the gents allaboutit. How he had in- 
formation, two months ago, that a man 
they called Peg-Leg had set up, within the 
last few days, a kind of sly-grogshop; how 
he’d gone there with a spirit level in his 
hand, pretending to be one of Mr. Tracey’s 
men, and got served with a glass of whiskey, 
for which he’d paid fourpence. How he’d 
been served by a one-legged man, who he 
intensified as the prisoner at the bar, and 
who seemed to be the master of the house, 


** And what particular reason have you,” 

says the lawyer for their side, casting a sort 
of asweeping glance round the court, as 
much as to say, here’s a clincher for them, 
“* what particular reason have you for inten- 
sifying him.” ‘ Well,’? says the young 
man, ‘‘ when I first went into the shop the 
man had taken off his wooden leg,’ and 
was sitting without shoe or stocking on, 
and smoking a pipe. And I took up the 
leg,’’ he says, “‘ and observed,”’ says he, ‘‘ as 
it had the initials upon it, P. L. B., and I 
made a note of that and told the supervisor 
about it afterwards, and he tells me that 
this man’s leg is marked in the same way.” 
“Stop,” said Mr. David, jumping up. Gen- 
tlemen, I object.” “ You’re quite right,” 
said the magistrate with’ the big nose, 
“that’s not evidence, and we shall dismiss 
itfrom our minds.” ‘“ Well! I shall call 
the supervisor to prove that,” then said the 
other lawyer. ‘‘ Now, asto the assault. 
After you had drunk your whiskey—you 
did drink it, eh?” “ Yes sir,” said the 
young man. “It didn’t choke you going 
down, eh!’ said the lawyer, looking round 
the ’semblage, as much as to say, “ you see 
I’m not one with these chaps, although I’m 
bound to work for ’em.” 

But the magistrate caught him up sharp 
and told him not to waste time; and then 
the lawyer pulled up his shirt-collar and 
looked as if he could say a good deal if he 
chose, but wouldn’t. And he went on. 
“Well, after you’d drunk your whiskey 
you told him who you really were.” ‘“ Yes 
I did, sir.” ‘* And what happened then.” 
*“*He called me a bad name, sir, and 
jumped up and said he’d kick me out of the 
place.” ‘‘ What, on one leg? did he jump 
up on one leg?” cried the little magistrate. 
**No, he’d got his leg strapped on by that 
time, sir?’ ‘‘ Serewed on by that time, ah; 
well, what followed,” went on Mr. Lawyer. 
“*T dared him to do it, and he made at me 
and I ran out.” “And did he actually 
kick you.”” “ Hedid, sir.’ You’re quite 
sure that a kick was actually delivered ?”’ 
“T’ve proof positive, sir. I’ve got it in my 
hand, sir;’ here the young man hastily un- 
did a brown-paper parcel, and drew outa 
black cut-away coat. “The floor of the 
shop was a fine white clay, sir, and rather 
damp and you'll perceive that the man’s 
foot left a clear impression upon the skirt 
of my coat. I’ve kept it carefully ever 
since.” The young man held up the coat 
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for the magistrates to see, and there, sure 
enough, was the print of a naked ‘foot, two 
dabs of white for the heel and ball of the 
foot, and then the marks of the five toes, 
all in a row. 

I was quite bewildered-like for a minute, 
knowing as no such thing had ever hap- 
pened; and then all of a sudden it struck 
me what the truth of it was. They’d took 
me for Sam—but how wasI to prove the 
difference—Stop a bit! and with that I 
makes signals to Mr. David, and he jumps 
up and comes over to the dock and I whis- 
pers something in his ear. He nods several 
times and his eyes twinkles like diamonds 
and he goes back to his seat. 

“Well!” says the other lawyer, stroking 
his mvuth with the palm of his hand, as if 
he was trying to get the creases out of it. 
‘Ha, hum! I don’t want to ask you any- 
thing more,”’ so he sits down, and up jumps 
my man, full of fight. ‘‘ Allow me,” says 
he, “‘ to have a look at that coat as you hold 
in your hand, witness!” ‘ Certainly,” says 
the young man, politely, and hands it over. 
“ Hal’ says my little lawyer, holding up 
the coat as if he was an old clothes-man. 
“ That's a pretty plain footprint. You're 
quite sure you didn’t make them marks 
yourself.” ‘I’ve sworn otherwise,’ says 
the young man, quite dignified. ‘‘ Hum, 
sworn otherwise; you swear in fact that 
this footprint was indented by the man who 
assaulted you.” ‘I do most solemnly!’ 
**You’ll observe gents,” said Mr. David, 
holding up the coat before the eyes of the 
magistrates, ‘‘ that this is the impression of 
aright foot.” ‘Eh, ah, yes!’ says the 
hook-nosed gent, looking through his gold 
eyeglass. ‘‘Clearly we can see that for 
ourselves.” “I think,” cuts in the other 
lawyer, with a grin on his face, “‘ my friend 
will find it is the wrong foot for his client.” 
The excise seemed to relish this joke, 
amazing, and likewise the police, but little 
David looked at them quite scornful. Says 
he in a soft oily voice. ‘* Robert—defend- 
ant, will you have the kindness to show the 
magistrates your right foot!’ Whereupon 
1 whisks my peg-leg on to the top of the 
rail of the prisoner’s dock. 

You never saw people look as blank as 
them as was againstme, That youngchap 
as went and proved too much got it hot, I 
expect, from his gauger, and that was noth- 
ing, I reckon, to what the super got from 
his headquarters. Their lawyer did his 
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best for them, I must say. First, he pooh- 
poohed the count altogether; it wasn’t an 
element in his case at all, he said; and 
when he saw that wouldn’t do, he tried to 
make out that people’s toes weren’t always 
on the inside edge of their feet. Then he 
put it that praps, being a one-legged man, 
I'd got aright foot on my left leg. At that 
lL offered to show the gents my other foot, 
but they didn’t want that. The magistrates 
said that clearly the excise had made a mis- 
take, and they hoped I should be properly 
compensated for what I’d suffered, and so 
they set me free without more ado. 

And when that job was finished Tracey 
beckoned me aside into a corner of the 
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room, and, says he, “‘ Who was it, Bob, that 
did it? Wasit Sam?’ can I tell, 
Mr. Tracey,” says I; “it warn’t me, any- 
how.” “Ah,” says he, “I remember now 
-——the two wooden legs, P. L. B. Well,” he 
says, looking quite solemn all in a minute, 
* You've made a better use of yours than 
Sam did. But Bob,’ says he, “ here’s a 
fiver for you for expenses, and let it bea 
warnin’ to you, and don’t you go breaking 
the law.” 

Whereupon I thanked him, and said I 
never would, and didn’t neither as long as 
I was in that part of the country, for there 
was eyes upon me all round after that, as 
you may be sure. 


MORNING AND EVENING. 


BY A. E. COLBY. 


So sweetly in love’s dream, neath its radiant crowning sheen, 
As fair and full of glory as the morn, 

My soul is borne away unto realms of fairest day 
And brightly flooding glories newly born; 

_ A vision wide appears, as through the slumbering years 

My gladdened thoughts with fondest memories flow, 

Sweetly back to youth’s dear home, where cares were all unknown, 
In that happy, half forgotten long ago. 


The golden days of yore, with their richly laden store 
Of loving words and deeds of shining light, 

Dawn in wondrous bright array along the beauteous way, 
Repicturing all the scenes of youth’s delight. 

Rising melodies of song around me sweetly throng, 
While youth’s remembered loved ones gather near, 

The bliss which crowns the time, fills up the soul’s deep shrine, 
And long-forgotten joys again appear. 


Like a golden chalice deep of nectar pure and sweet, 
Is the vision that pictures all so fair; 

And I revel unconfined, in the peace which is enshrined 
In the hours all bright from every care. 

Enwrapt in sweet repose, beyond earth’s chilling woes, 
Life’s darksome shades are lost in heaven’s light; 

But all my dreams of joy are turned to sad alloy, 
As awakening I share again earth’s blight. 


Life’s morning’s passed away, before manhood’s breaking day, 
And all my heart has cherished is no more; 

But life’s evening oft throws cheer around my way so drear 
When dreams foretell the dawning morn before; 

When freed from cares and tears, in the coming golden years, 
We’re gathered in that bright and happy land, 

Where forever we may know the joys of long ago, 
And roam that shining shore joined hand in hand. 


Cleveland, Ohio, Aprit, 1874. 


WILL SHE MARRY HIM? 


BY FLORENCE MARRYAT, AUTHOR OF ‘“‘AN UNFORTUNATE MATCH,” ETO., ETO. 


CHAPTER I. 


““WHY DID YOU NOT TELL HER OF THIS 
BEFORE ?” 


‘Sue has no more heart than a stone!” 
says General Hawke. 

“She has so much heart she doesn’t 
know what to do with it,’’ replies Mr. 
Mildmay. 

“What! when she despises our counsels, 
laughs at our threats, and disobeys our 
orders ?”’ 

“How much of her heart do you sup- 
pose is concerned in these things? She is 
very thoughtless, but she is generous. 
Take her in one of her softened moods and 
appeal to her feelings, and you will find 
her as tractable as an infant.” 

“Pooh! but you were always on her 
side,”’ grumbles General Hawke. 

“And you were always, against her!’ 
retorts Mr. Mildmay, with a dash of cleri- 
cal warmth, 

The person of whom they are speaking 
is an heiress, and their mutual ward, Miss 
West-Norman, and the place in which they 
are speaking of her is the library at Nor- 
man House in Hertfordshire. 

It is a soft mild afternoon in April, and 
the windows are open to the ground. Be- 
yond them stretches a wide expanse of 
garden, and park, and pasture land, which 
yet forms but a small part of the property 
that has been intrusted to their charge. 
General Hawke steps out upon the window- 
sill, and points angrily to the close-shaven 
lawn that lies beneath the terrace. 

** Look at that, sir—look at that! would 
such a state of things have been permitted 
in the days when my old friend West was 
master here ?—never, and you know it!” 

Mr. Mildmay, who has followed him to 
the window, sees that the carefully-tended 
grass is plowed up in fifty different direc- 
tions, as though cattle had been trampling 
it all night. 

“Dear, dear! this is a great pity!’ he 
says, in his quiet way; “the gardeners 
must be answerable for this. Is it possible 
they can have let the cows in through the 
west gate ?” 


“Cows!” repeats the general, in a voice 
of supreme contempt; “ no cows are at fault 
here, sir. It’s your ward, Mr. Mildmay— 
your ward!’ 

Here let it be observed that whenever 
Miss West-Norman is convicted of an of- 
fence in the eyes of her guardians, she 
immediately becomes, in those of General 
Hawke, the ward of Mr. Mildmay. When 
her beauty is admired, her wit repeated, 
her courage extolled, the general is ready 
to stand sponsor for all her good points; 
but directly she fails (and Miss West-Nor- 
man, alas! fails very often), he hands over 
the responsibility to his companion in dis- 
tress, who accepts it meekly, and stands up 
for his troublesome charge staunchly, 
though in rather a feeble and deprecating 
way. 

“My ward!’ he echoes, as General 
Hawke throws the last imputation at his 
head. 

“Yes sir, your ward! When I arrived 
here this morning to consult you on the 
best steps to take with respect to Miss 
West-Norman’s coming of age next month, 
the first visit I paid was to the stables. 
What did I see there ?—seven fine horses, 
and three lamed. Wholamed them? Miss 
West-Norman. How? By jumping two of 
them over the sunk fence into the park, 
and throwing down the third in driving 
tandem. I come round to the lawn—I find 
it cut up as though a charge of cavalry 
had gone over it. Who did this? Miss 
West-Norman. How? In teaching her 
horses to jump. It’s outrageous, sir—a 
good piece of grass cut up and three horses 
lamed for a girl’s tantrums. It’s not to be 
stood 

** But, after all, it is her own lawn, and 
they are her own horses,’’ remonstrates 
the other. ; 

‘Her own lawn! No such thing, sir! 
Her own horses! Notabitof it. Nothing 
here is her own until she comes of age, and 
not then unless she complies with the con- 
ditions of her father’s will. You should 
know that as well as I do.” 

“True, general, but till that event oc- 
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curs, the very handsome maintenance pro- 
vided for her almost justifies—”’ 

“ Her robbing the property until it will 
not be worth the acceptance of another—I 
don’t agree with you, sir. I strolled through 
the conservatories this morning—hardly a 
flower to be seen—all stripped off for 
some confounded nonsense up at the 
church—” 

**] must beg you to remember, general—”’ 

“O, no offence to the cloth, my dear 
Mildmay—you’ve known me too long to 
think that—but this girl is altogether too 
impetuous, too unreasonable; where an- 
other woman would pull one blossom, she 
tears off twenty.” 

“Tt is her nature, which is as open as 
her mind. Everil is large-hearted, large- 
handed, large-souled. She has no fear of 
public opinion, therefore she is too free of 
speech—of action. She has no idea of 


doing a thing by halves, therefore she is 
extravagant, reckless and defiant. But she 
has a noble nature, which will show itself 
some day when people least expect it, and 
save her under circumstances that would 
crush ordinary women to the ground.” 


“ Humph! can’t say I follow you. But 
Barrett tells me that the poultry-yard and 
the forcing-houses have been nearly empt- 
ied this winter for the poor.”’ 

“It has been such a hard season, and we 
have had so much sickness,’’ murmurs the 
rector. “But I did remonstrate with her 
about that as far as lay in my power.” 

“As far as lay in your power! Every- 
thing should lie in your power, sir, living 
on the spot as you do, if you only knew 
hew to use it. And yet you talk about 
finding her as tractable as an infant,’ 
sneers the general. ‘“‘ But there is another 
point I wish to discuss with you. Who is 
this Captain Staunton of whom I hear as a 
visitor to the house ?” 

“T can tell you nothing of him beyond 
his name. Everil met him at the assize 
ball, and subsequently he was introduced 
here by his sister, Lady Russell. He is an 
agreeable young fellow, and our ward ap- 
pears to take pleasure in his society. But 
I have already cautioned Miss Strong upon 
the subject.” 

“You have already cautioned Miss 
Strong! There is need; then, of caution. 
Is Staunton here often ?” 


“From what I can gather, he is—but 


not more so, perhaps, than other people— 


there is always company coming or going 
at Norman House.” 

“There should be no company here at 
all, sir. What can a girl like that want 
with company? Hasn’t she got Miss 
Strong? This is the way the bills are run 
up, until one would think one was catering 
for a hotel rather than a private house. It 
is your duty to forbid all such folly, Mild- 
may.” 

“O, if you are going to lay such a task 
upon me, I resign my office,”” replies Mr. 
Mildmay. “Miss West-Norman is no 
longer a child; she will be twenty-one 
next month; and she has—well! a will of 
her own. We are on the best of terms at 
present, and I prefer not to meddle with 
her household arrangements.” 

“Let it be, then. A month, more or 
less, of extravagance cannot make much 
difference in the end. And her cousin, 
the earl, will be setting things to rights 
before long.”’ 

“Have you seen him lately ?” 

“I was at Castle Valence last week. My 
visit to him was the occasion of my re- 
questing you to meet me here to-day.” 

“ How is his health ?” 

*Humph! he looks much the same as 
usual, very pale, very thin, and very ab- 
stracted. I never saw such a strauge look 
as there is in that man’s eyes. And though 
he perfectly understands the conditions of 
his uncle’s will, I could hardly arrest his 
attention sufficiently to make him agree to 
them.” 

* He does agree to them, then?” 

** Certainly—if the lady will follow suit; 
and of that there is no doubt. She has 
known for the last five or six years that it 
was her father’s wish she should marry her 
cousin.” 

“But she has never heard that in the 
event of non-compliance she loses her for- 
tune.” 

“There was no need she should. That. 
will only form one more incentive to her 
doing what is best for her. The girl would 
be mad to throw away such a chance.” 

* General, I don’t feel quite easy about 
this matter. Everil is so high-spirited, so 
determined, so—what you would call— 
mad, that if she thought with the retention 
of her fortune she lost even the least bit of 
her own honor, she would cast it all to the 
winds, and consider it something grand to 
go through the world a pauper.” 
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But how eould that be?” 

“Tf she had given encouragement to an- 
other, for instance, fostered hopes—expec- 
tations—”’ 

“Has there been any confounded love- 
making going on between her and this 
fellow Staunton?” the general abruptly 
cries. 

‘* Not that I know of, general. I should 
have been the first to let you hear of it if 
there had. But who is to account for all 
the vagaries of a young girl’s heart? And 
Iam so much employed in my parish—I 
wish you’d speak to Miss Strong about it.’’ 

The general nearly pulls the library bell 
down. 

“Tell Miss Strong that I desire to see 
her for a moment.” 

“Yes sir;’ and in a few minutes she 
appears. She is not at all like the stereo- 
typed dragon in appearance, but a smiling, 
comfortable, and yet vigilant-looking wo- 
man, whose whole bearing seems to say 
that if the world has gone well with her, it 
is because she has grasped her nettle and 
defied the poisonous thing to sting. 

“General Hawke and [ have been talk- 
ing of our ward, Miss Strong. We are 
anxious, if possible, to ascertain her feel- 
ings with respect to her betrothal to the 


Earl of Valence. She attains her majority, . 


as you know, next month, when the ques- 
tion of her marriage to him must be set- 
tled. You are in her confidence. You 
can assure us, no doubt, that there is no 
existing obstacle to the fulfilment of her 
father’s wishes.” 

**None that Miss West-Norman has done 
me the honor to confide to me, sir,” replies 
Miss Strong, as she ensconces herself in an 
armchair between the two guardians. 

“But that wont do, madam,’’ commences 
the general, roughly; “‘ we must have more 
than that. Does anybody ever come to the 
house, or has Miss West-Norman met any 
one out-of-doors that is at all likely to have 
taken her fancy, and make her obstinate 
about this business ?”’ 

“O now, general! you really set me too 
hard a task. You will require a list of all 
the gentlemen your ward has spoken to 
while under my charge, next. Mr. Mild- 
may knows the names of the visitors to 
Norman House as well as I do.” 

“ She talks a great deal of this Captain 
Staynton,’’ remarks the rector, thought- 
fully. 


Miss Strong purses up her mouth and 
smooths down the folds of her silk dress. 

“*T do not consider myself in the least 
responsible for Captain Staunton’s visits 
here. His sister, Lady Russell, is the inti- 
mate friend of Mrs. West, and she brought 
her brother here with Mrs, West’s appro- 
bation—while Mrs. West was staying in 
the house—ostensibly for Mrs. West’s grat- 
ification, and he has continued to come 
here on the same terms.” 

It is evident that Maurice Staunton is no 
favorite with Miss Strong. 

“Is Mrs. West staying here now?” de- 
mands General Hawke. 

“Yes, general; and as she is Lord Va- 
lence’s sister-in-law, and perfectly aware 
of the engagement existing between his 
cousin and himself, I considered that, 
while her chaperonage was extended to 
Miss West-Norman, mine was uncalled 
for. Not that I should at any time, 1 hope, 
relax in my vigilance over the interests of 
your ward, but it was not my part to gain- 
say any of Mrs. West’s wishes, nor to ob- 
ject to the visitors who might call upon 
her.” 

“ Of course not. I perfectly understand 
your position, Miss Strong; and Miss West- 
Norman is naturally safe under the care of 


her cousin. Yu think, then, that she will - 


find no difficulty in ratifying her engage- 
ment with the earl ?”’ 

“T have never heard her say otherwise, 
sir”? 

‘*She speaks of him in a cordial friendly 
manner—as a young girl might speak of 
her future husband ?”’ 

“Thave never heard her mention him 
at all, sir.” . 

“ Humph! that’s strange. I don’t seem 
to see my way through this. Do you know 
the conditions of the will, madam?’ 

“T know nothing but what you and Mr. 
Mildmay have been pleased to tell 
general.”’ 

“This young lady’s father has left the 
bulk of his fortune to her on condition 
that she marries Lord Valence; and if she 
refuses to do co, she’ll be little better than 
a pauper. And now perhaps you’ll under- 
stand why we are so anxious to ascertain 
that she wont turn rusty at the last mo- 
ment; for she’s a difficult creature to deal 
with, madam. The sight of that lawn is 
perfectly disgraceful.” 

“And she’ll lose her fortune and all her 


property if she breaks her engagement?’ 
cries Miss Strong, clasping her hands, ‘“‘O 
Mr. Mildmay! why didn’t you tell her of 
this before ?” 

“Should we have done so? Surely there 
is no danger?” 

**Confound it, madam! she’s not en- 
gaged herself to some one else?” 

“Ono! no! but she is so impulsive, so 
self-willed—and then there’s no knowing. 
The risk should have been put before her 
from the first.” 

“ Miss Strong, if you’re keeping anything 
from us—”’ 

“But I’m not keeping back anything, 
Mr. Mildmay; only you know her as well 
as Ido. The earl has never shown her any 
of the attentions of a lover; and the very 
fact of a condition being attached to her 
engagement would be the very thing to 
make her break it. Just to show her 
strength, you know. We never could op- 
pose her, even from a baby; opposition 
always made her frantic.”” 

*T am afraid we have Jet her have her 
own way a little too much,” says Mr, 
Mildmay, musingly. 

“Let her -have her own way !—you’ve 
ruined her completely!’ storms the gen- 
eral. “And to think she should be the 
daughter of my old friend West—as fine a 
soldier as ever stepped; brave as a lion; 
submissive, under orders, asalamb! He 
knew what discipline was, and he followed 
it. I wonder what he would have said to 
hear you talking of his daughter in the 
way youdo! He would never have per- 
mitted such a state of things.’ 

** But how could he have helped it, gen- 
eral, with her spirit?” 

-** He would have thrashed her, madam! 
He would have tied her up and given her 
six dezen, till her spirit came out of her! 
But what’s the use of argument? We 
must get on to business. We thank you 
for your courtesy, Miss Strong. We will 
detain you no longer.” 

“TI care for nobody, no; not I, 
And nobody cares for me,” 


rings out a clear fresh young voice upon 
the terrace. 

‘‘Barrett, what are you chopping up 
that grass for?’ 

“ T’'m going to lay down fresh turf, miss ; 
the ’orses ’oofs ’ave ’acked about the lawn 
so.” 
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“You must do nothing of the sort. I 
shall have them out again directly they’re 
fit for it. Do you suppose I’m going to let 
a couple of horses master me ?” 

** But the general gave orders, miss—”’ 

“A fig for the general! I’m mistress 
here. By the way, Barrett, why was not 
that sea-kale sent down to the Jenkinses 
yesterday 

** Well, miss, I know as ’twas ordered to 
be sent; but when I came to look at it, 
what with cutting here and cutting there, 
and the cartload as went over to the hospi- 
tal last week, there wasn’t above a few 
heads left for our own table; so I 
thought—” 

““What is that to me?’ imperiously. 
** When I give an order, Barrett, I’ll thank 
you to obey it. And if there are not suffi- 
cient vegetables, buy them!’ 

“What! go to market, miss, with all 
these gardens, and pits, and forcing-houses ? 
It seems a regular sin.” 

** Well, then, make them yield more. I 
must have enoogh for my friends as well 
as myself; and if they are not to be grown, 
they must be bought.”’ 

The three within the library have drawn 
nearer to the open window to listen to this 
conversation, which elicits more disap- 
proval from General Hawke. 

‘‘Hear the way she talks! As though 
gold were to be coined for the asking! 
And then tell me that girl will, under any 
circumstances, prefer poverty to riches!’ 

“But you will tell her what you have 
just told me?” says Miss Strong, implor- 
ingly. ‘It is acontingeucy that I am sure 
she has never dreamed of, and it might 
make a difference in her conduct—her 
feelings.” 

“Mr, Mildmay and I will consult togeth- 
er on the subject, and decide what is best 
to be done, madam,’’ 

And the lady takes the hint, and leaves 
them to themselves. 


CHAPTER Il. 
“I WILL NOT MARRY LORD VALENCE.” 


As the door closes behind her, the two 
guardians turn to confront each other, 

“Well, Mildmay!”’ 

‘Well, general!’ 

“Shall we tell the girl, or shall we not?” 

“T see no reason against it; it is not 
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forbidden by the conditions of her father’s 
will.” 

The will itself is silent on the subject; 
but in a private letter of instructions writ- 
ten for myself, West expresses a wish that 
his daughter shall be informed of his in- 
tentions on her twenty-first birthday. Now, 
as Miss West-Norman will come of age 
next month—” 

*“ But if there is danger in delay—”’ 

“Pooh! what harm can happen to her 
in a month ?” 

“Ah, general! it’s very evident you’ve 
not made a study of young women’s 
hearts.” 

“TJ thank the Lord, sir, that I’ve had no 
time for such rubbish. I’ve been better 
employed in looking after my soldiers’ 
drill. But if you think it possible a month 
can make any difference to this girl’s feel- 
ings, have her in, and I'll speak to her at 
onee. I’m not afraid of her, sir!—I’m 
not afraid of her!’ 

And the general buttons up his coat, 
and slaps his chest, and takes a walk across 
the room, and looks the very personifica- 
tion of bravery. 

‘“* Everil!’ pipes Mr. Mildmay, from the 
open window. 

“Are you here, guardy? I was going to 
run across to the rectory to speak to you. 
I’ve just dismissed that new stable-boy you 
thought so much of, Jacob Hollis.” 

“ Why, what has he done, my dear?” 

“Struck the old watchdog across the 
head in passing, out of sheer malice, when 
he was chained up, too, and couldn’t re- 
taliate. The cowardly brute! Isent him 
off then and there. The coachman’s ina 
rage about it; says we’re short of hands; 
but I don’t care. Halloo, general!’ peep- 
ing into the room; “‘ where did you spring 
from ?”” 

‘I slept at Hertford last night, Miss 
West-Norman, and as 1 had business on 
which to consult your guardian Mr. Mild- 
may, I sent over a note this morning to beg 
him to meet me here. I hope I see you 
well?” 

“*T believe so!’ she answers, laughingly, 
as she enters the room and stands before 
him. 

She may well believe so, for she is the 
very personification of health. She is a 
tall girl, with dark blue eyes and bronze- 
colored hair, taken back plainly and twist- 
ed up in a great knot on the top of her 
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head. She has just come in from riding, 
and the hat and habit suit her arch face 
and pliant’ figure admirably. There is 
more piquancy than perfection in her fea- 
tures—more energy than softness in ber 
expression. We see before us a woman 
very impulsive and very strong willed— 
therefore apt to act hastily and keep to her 
resolution even after she repents of it—but 
warm-hearted to a degree, though General 
Hawke will not allow it. 

don’t look ill,’’ he says, gruffly, as 
he shakes her by the hand. “And what is 
all this fuss about the stable-boy ?”’ 

“ Just whatI said, general! I'll keepno 
one in my service who treats a defenceless 
animal with unkindness.”’ 

“Hoity toity! And what do you call 
laming three of your best horses, then ?”’ 

**O, that was sheer accident! You don’t 
suppose 1’d do it on purpose, do you? The 
gray was very obstinate, very obstinate in- 
deed! He can take a jump double the 
height of that fence, but nothing would 
induce him even to look at it. He strained 
himself in swerving. As for the mare, she 
just rose short of it, and tumbled over into 
the park. It was a wonder she didn’t 
break my neck.” 

‘‘And the chestnut, Miss West-Norman 
—the chestnut?” 

‘Hal hal ha! That was fun! 1 wish 
you had been with us. Alice Mildmay and 
Lhad a fancy to drive him and the roan 
tandem—’”’ 

“*Your daughter, I believe, Mildmay!’ 
interposes General Hawke, with a frown. 

“Yes, yes; Miss West-Norman is very 
kind in having Alice a great deal here—”’ 

“Nonsense, guardy! she’s my dearest 
friend; besides, don’t interrupt! Well, 
to tell you the truth, general, but—now 
mind, this is an awful secret—I had a bet 
on with Captain Staunton about it. He 
said that he didn’t. believe any one could 
drive tandem the first time without com- 
ing to grief, and I bet him twelve dozen 
pairs of gloves that I’d drive them down to 
Coombe Wood and round by Rockingham 
Corner, you know, and bring them home 
in safety.’ 

“Twelve dozen pairs of gloves!’ echoes 
the general; ‘‘and where is the money to 
come from ?”’ 

‘* Bother the money, genera:! Listen to 
the end of my story. I took them through 
the village and the wood, and round the 


corner in the most beautiful style—you 
should have seen them. There was I, 
perched up on the driver’s seat, with Alice 
beside me, and—” 

“Pooh! pooh! pooh! my dear! Who 
won—who won ?” 

*“* How rude you are! I did, of course. 
I never lamed him till we were inside the 
stable-yard again, and I shouldn’t have 
done it then if I hadn’t touched him up at 
the last moment and made him stumble on 
the wet stones. O, it was glorious! I’m 
sorry I lamed him, poor brute. I'll have 
him out again the very moment that he’s 
well.” 

“And pray has this Captain Staunton— 
whose name is not at all familiar to me— 
paid his bet, Miss West-Norman ?”” 

At this she colors slightly. 

“No! and 1 don’t wish him to do so, I 
wouldn't allow it. I won, that’s enough 
for ime.” 

“And more than enough, apparently, 
for the chestnut. Do you ever consider 
that these freaks cost money?” 

“Never! 1 hate the name of money. 
Besides, I've more than I know what to do 
with.” 

**I am not so sure of that. Young ladies 
are usually ignorant upon the subject. 
Your guardian and I wished to have a lit- 


tle conversation with you now upon this 
matter.”’ 

“ You can spare us a few minutes’ atten- 
tion, my dear Everil, can you not?” says 
Mr. Mildmay, nervously. 

“What! now, guardy—on such a beau- 
tiful afternoon? 0, this is tyrannous of 
you! Can’t we put it off till after dinner? 
You will stay and dine with us, General 
Hawke ?”’ 

“I’m afraid I cannot. I must be in 
town to-night. I have not seen my house, 
Miss West-Norman, for more than a week. 
Last Thursday I was at Castle Valence.” 

**Were you? Cousin Agatha is staying 
here now, you know. And how is my poor 
cousin Valence—still wrapped up in his 
musty old books? I pity that man! He 
doesn’t know what life is.” 

At this remark the guardians exchange 

looks. 
** It will be your part, my dear,’ remarks 
the rector, timidly, ‘* to wean him from his 
studies and show him how agreeable ‘a 
thing life may be.” 

“Mine, guardy? O dear! I hope not.” 
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“But you cannot profess to be ignorant 
that it was your father’s desire that.as 
soon as you came of age an alliance should 
be consummated between you and the 
Earl of Valence,”’ says General Hawke, 
pompously. 

“I know that my father wished it, gen- 
eral, and that he hoped I should wish it 
too. But I don’t. On the contrary, I 
should very much dislike it; which means 
I wouldn’t do it to save my life.” 

**But, my dear! my dear!’ says Mr. 
Mildmay, in atone of alarm; ‘‘ you have 
never given the subject a moment’s con- 
sideration.” 

“* How do you know that, guardy? Now, 
as it happens, I have given it a great many 
moments. And the more I think of it the 
less I feel that it will be! I can’t marry 
my cousin, and J wont!” 

“And pray what are your objections to 
the proposal?” demands the general; 
‘this is a more important matter than per- 
haps you think for, Miss West-Norman, 
and I advise you to be guarded in your 
answers.” 

** What could be more important to me 
than my own happiness? Four years ago 
Mr. Mildmay told me there was a question 
of my marrying my cousin, after which I 
began naturally to look upon him in the 
light of a possible husband. And the more 
I look the less I like it. He shuts himself 
up all the year round in that dreary old 
castle of his in Ireland, caring for nothing, 
as Cousin Agatha says, but his books, and 
his science, and his drugs—and—his own 
beautiful self, I dare say she would have 
added if she had dared—and when we have 
met, which has been perhaps a dozen 
times, he has never paid me the slightest 
attention in the world. That’s not my idea 
of a husband.” 

“ Gentlemen are not in the habit of pay- 
ing attention to ladies unless they see it 
will be agreeable to them. Perhaps you 
have never given the earl any encourage- 
ment ?”” 

“Any encouragement! You mean, per- 
haps, I have never made love to him. No; 
certainly not, general, and never intend to 
do so, either. He may keep to his books 
and his bottles for me. I shall never be 
any nearer to him thanI am.” And Miis 
West-Norman, with a heightened color, 
taps her boot with her riding-whip, and 
looks altogether much disturbed. 
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Under these cireumstances, Mildmay,” 
says General Hawke, unconcernedly, “it 
would be as well, perhaps, to place the 
consequences of her decision before Miss 
West-Norman in the plainest light.” 

“Much better! it is the only thing left 
to do,’ replies the other. “No, my dear; 
den’t speak again until you have heard all 
we have to say to you.” 

She throws herself into a chair with 
mock resignation, although the color is 
coming and going in her cheeks with ex- 
pectation and curiosity. 

General Hawke fumbles iu his waistcoat 
pocket for some moments before he pro- 
duces a memoranda book, not untainted 
by snuff. 

“Your late ‘father, Miss West-Norman, 
was one of my best and oldest friends.”’ 

“And Mr. Mildmay’s also. I know it, 
General Hawke.” 

“It was for this reason he constituted 
us your sole guardians and trustees. When 
he roarried Miss Norman, your late moth- 
er, and took her family name with her 


property, the settlements were so drawn 
up that in the event of there being no son 
to inherit it, the disposition of that prop- 


erty should be at the disposal of the sur- 


vivor. He outlived her, as you are aware, 
for seven years,” 

“And died, leaving everything to his 
only daughter. This is no news to me, 
general.” 

** But saddled with a condition of which 
you have not yet been made aware,” 

“ What is it?” 

“That you marry your cousin Lord 
Valence.” 

“That was no condition—it was only a 
wish.” 

Excuse me, Miss West-Norman. Your 
father’s attachment to his elder brother, 
the late Earl of Valence, was proverbial. 
As much so as the earl’s poverty, which 
was partly due to his mean inheritance, 
partly to his own extravagance. Lord 
Valence died early, leaving two sons be- 
hind him, Bernard and Arthur; the young- 
er of whom, poor fellow, made a marriage 
much beneath him (I mean no disparage- 
ment to the widowed Mrs. West, whom I 
believe to be a most excellent person)—” 

* It doesn’t signify. We all know Agatha 
was a goveruess. Please go on,” inter- 
poses the heiress, quickly, 

“Arthur soon followed his father, when 
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your cousin Bernard was the sole survivor 
of the family, the countess having died 
some years before. These occurrences 
affected your own father greatly. He 
could not get over them. I believe they 
influenced his health.” 

“He was a moody man, as I remember 
him,’”’ says Miss West-Norman. 

“Tt was these continued losses that 
preyed upon his mind. When he found 
that you and the young ear! were the sole 
survivors of his brother and himself, it was 
natural he should begin to wish fora union 
between you. You were only twelve years 
old at the time of his death—the young 
earl had just attained his majority—still, 
even at that early period, he communicated 
his ideas on the subject to his nephew, 
who fully appreciated them.” 

“That is to say, he appreciated the idea 
of building up his own fortune on the basis 
of mine.”? She interrupts, scornfully. 

“There was something in that, young 
lady, no doubt. Though I see no reason 
why you should be so bitter about it, The 
property your father left is a very noble 
one, and it is my duty to remind you of 
that fact before proceeding further. It 
consists of the house we are now standing 
in, with fourteen thousand acres of arable 
and pasture land; Milwood, in the county 
of Gloucester, with—” 

“Yes, yes, I know; and the little place 
in Scotland, and the Cumberland lead 
mines. I have it all by heart, general.”’ 

glad to hearit. The aunual rent 
roll of this property is thirty thousand a 
year. It was no wonder that, leaving so 
handsome a fortune behind him, your 
father should have wished you to share it 
with his brother’s son. You have the 
money, your cousin has the title. Nothing 
could be more desirable or appropriate 
than a marriage between you.” 

** Exactly so; if my wishes and Valence’s 
ran in the same direction. But as they do 
not, it would be the most horrible arrange- 
ment in the world.” 

“You are purposely setting your face 
against your father’s last wishes, Miss 
West-Norman.” 

“Tam doing no such thing, sir. If I 
had the least inclination thereto, I would 
try to comply with them; but I have not. 
And my father could never have intended 
that I should be forced into a marriage 
against my will.” 
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** No, no, my dear, of course not,”’ 

Mr. Mildmay, soothingly; “ but still it isa 
subject that requires careful consideration. 
You must not decide too hastily.” 

** My cousin cares no more for me than 
I do for him, guardy, and I would die 
before marrying a man who is indifferent 
to me.” 

** But Lord Valence is anything but in- 
different, Miss West-Norman. I had the 
honor to lay this proposal before him last 
week, and he is not only willing, but ready 
to fulfil his uncle’s wishes.” 

** He agrees to marry me! me, of whom 
he knows next to nothing?” cries the girl, 
suddenly. 

“Of course! You have but to make 
your own arrangements, and you will find 
Lord Valence eager to fall in with them.” 

“JT gave him credit for better feeling!’ 
she says, bitterly. “I did not think he 
was such a contemptible creature as to 
marry a woman for her money. He shall 
never have it!” rising and stamping her 
foot upon the ground. ‘* You may go back 


and tell him, General Hawke, that were he 
the last man left in the world, I would not 
link my lot with his. Do you think 1 have 


no heart—no affections—that I am to be 
bought and sold like a horse at a fair? 
moved to Castle Valence, when the proper 
time arrives, like any piece of furniture, 
that may increase the comfort of the 
household, and treated, perhaps, with as 
little consideration when I get there? 
What do you all take me for? Astone? a 
stick? 1 will not have my hand disposed 
of in this formal manner, I am, at least 
my own mistress, and I decline to fulfil the 
conditions of my father’s will. Were he 
alive now, and a true father to me, and 
could read my feelings at this moment, he 
would tell me to say what I now say to 
you, I will not marry Lord Valence.” 

“Very well, young lady, very well; then 
you must take the consequences.” 

** Everil, my dear! there is no need for 
you to decide at once. Your father’s in- 
junctions were that you should be informed 
of his wishes on your twenty-first birthday. 
Circumstances have induced the general 
and myself to tell you of them beforehand, 
but you still have a month in which to 
make up your mind.” 

“No amount of mouths could make any 
difference in my decision, guardy. My 
cousin agrees to this proposal without hay- 
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ing the slightest feeling in the matter, and 
I despise him for it, And if he were to 
make Jove to me now, for the next twenty 
years I should never believe a word he 
said. He would be wooing my money— 
not myself.’ 

“You are alittle hard on him, I think, 
Everil.”’ 

“You express very strong opinions for 
so young a lady,” growls the general. 
“May I inquire, Miss West-Norman, if 
there is any substantial reason for the un- 
warrantable distaste you evince to a mar- 
riage with your cousin—any lurking fancy 
for anvther, for instance—’’ 

The girl turns a look upon him as though 
she could stab him with her eyes. 

“No sir, you may not! I consider your 
question as uncalled for as it is imperti- 
nent.”’ 

“Impertinent! Humph! You seem to 
forget you are speaking to your guardian.”’ 

“And you that you are speaking toa 
woman. You have said your say, General 
Hawke, and 1 have given you my answer. 
I decline to make any further remark upon 
the subject. Good-morning.” And she 
is about to quit the room. 

“ Stay, young lady! you have not heard 
all. 1f you will not admit your father’s 
oldest friend into your confidence, I have 
still my duty to perform, You refuse to 
entertain the notion of a marriage with 
Lord Valence. I must now point out to 
you the consequences of your obstinacy. 
In the event of your non-compliance with 
your father’s wishes in this respect, you 
forfeit your fortune.”’ . 

Her footsteps have been arrested by this 
address half way between the table and 
the door. As its cruel import falls on her 
ear, she turns deadly pale. 

“IT forfeit my she falters, 
slowly. 

“Exactly so; it is only left you upon 
those conditions. If you fail to fulfil them, 
your money, with the exception of a few 
thousands set apart for your personal 
maintenance, goes to the Earl of Valence. 
Your father, in making this very wise 
provision, had, doubtless, more than your 
cousin’s future benefit in view, he desired 
to shield you from the rapacity of fortune- 
hunters.”’ 

Mr. Mildmay, who, during this tirade, 
has been watching the color coming and 
going in his ward's face with some anxiety, 
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is relieved to see herdraw herself upright 
and answer the general in a calm and dig- 
nified voice. 


“And what, pray, do you call the Earl of 
Valence? This news, General Hawke, is 
unexpected ’”’—here Miss West-Norman 
violently bites her lip;—*‘ but it will make 
no difference in my decision. Since my 
cousin must either have one or both, he is 
welcome to my money. He will never 


have myself. I would rather be poor with- 
out such a man than rich with him.” 

“Everil, you have a whole month in 
which to consider this. You may alter 
your opinion,” says Mr. Mildmay, anx- 
iously. 

“A thousand years would make no 
change in that, guardy. For the last time, 
no power on earth shall make me marry my 
cousin.’? And Miss West-Norman draws 
her lithe figure up toits fullest height, and 
looks the very picture of defiance. 

The general produces his snuffbox and 
takes a pinch of snuff, 

“You will think better of it by-and-by,” 
he says, quietly. 

‘* Your supposition proves how little you 
know me,” she answers, proudly, 

“And meanwhile,” continues the gen- 
eral, with irritating calmness, “ allow me, 
in the capacity of your guardian, Miss 
West-Norman, to suggest that you do not 
encourage the presence of Captain Maurice 
Staunton at Norman Honse.”’ 

At that she reddens angrily, but does not 
speak. 

“Under the circumstances, considering 
that whatever your final decision may be, 
you are at present bound to’”’—another 
pinch of snuff—‘“‘look upon the Earl of 
Valence as your future husband, common 
—common—delicacy, I may say, forbids 
the frequent visits of any other gentleman 
in the capacity in whieh I imagine Captain 
Staunton wishes to obtain a footing here.’’ 

The girl is trembling from head to foot 
with agitation. 

* Guardy, are you going to sit there and 
hear me insulted ?” 

“Now, young lady,’”’ commences Gen- 
eral Hawke— 

“Don’t speak to me, sir! You have said 
too much already, And as for your sug- 
gestions, or your cautions, or whatever 
you please to term your ill-timed advice, I 
defy them! I am not a child; I am not 
under your orders. I am mistress here, 
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and as long as I remain soI shall exert 
my prerogative to invite what guests I 
choose, and welcome them as I see fit. 
When the—the month has expired, and my 
cousin reigns at Norman House, you can 
select his company if he permits you to do 
so. Until then I have no need of you, or 
any other well-meaning friend, to act as 
major-domo of my affairs.’’ 

And with a loftily-carried head, Miss 
West-Norman leaves the room. 

“What do you think of that, Mildmay? 
a pretty mess you’ve made of this jade’s 
bringing up amongst you.”’ 

“It is only what Lexpected. Everil has 
too proud and independent a spirit fora 
woman, and the idea of coercion galls her. 
I wish you hadn’t mentioned Staunton. 
She had expressed her opinion, and noth- 
ing will make her alter it.’’ 

“I don’t know that. Women dearly love 
money, and thirty thousand a year is not 
to be had every day. She’ll marry the earl 
yet! Take my word for it.” 

“Never! you do not know her as I do. 
She would beg her bread from door to 
door, sooner than give in to what she con- 
siders an act of injustice.” 

**She’ll marry the earl yet,’’ repeats 
General Hawke, as he takes another pinch 
of snuff. 

«If she does, it will be from some more 
powerful motive than the wish to retain 
her fortune,”’ ejaculates the rector, indig- 
nantly. 

**T don’t say a word about her motives— 
I say she’ll doit. She talks a great deal, 
but she has no more heart than a stone— 
look at that piece of lawn!” 


CHAPTER LL 


““TTAVE I YOUR PERMISSION TO TELL POOR 
STAUNTON ?” 


MEANWHILE the girl is ascending the 
broad oaken staircase of Norman House, 
not with her usual buoyant step, but slow- 
ly and firmly, as though she were trying to 
tread down the feelings that are boiling 
and surging at her heart, and ready to 
overflow her eyes. As she approaches the 
door of Miss Strong’s room, it is softly 
opened, 

“Is that you, my dear?” 

“ It is I,” indifferently. 

‘* Have you seen them—your guardians?” 
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“Yes; [have seen them,” in the same 
quiet inflexible tone. 

“And they have spoken to you—you have 
heard it?’ continues Miss Strong, anx- 
jously, as she comes forward with a face 
that is ready to melt into tears at the least 
encouragement. 

“Yes; I have heard it—all they have to 
say, I fancy. Please let me go, Miss Strong; 
Tam tired, and I want to change my dress.” 
And with an impatient jerk, Miss West- 
Norman is out of her duenna’s clasp and 
‘within the shelter of her own apartment. 
As she enters it she turns the key in the 
door; and then she stands still for a mo- 
nient with her hand pressed upon her 
hvart, and breathes audibly, like an animal 
that has gained the sanctuary and is fora 
while beyond the reach of its pursuers. 

The room that she now occupies has the 
same aspect as the library, and is one of a 
suit dedicated to her especial service, and 
fitted in a style of luxury incompatible 
with anything under thirty thousand 
pounds a year. To the left lies her dress- 
ing-room; to the right her boudoir, from 
the door of which a rustic balcony and 
staircase overlook and lead down into the 
principal conservatory (rich at all seasons 
of the year with gorgeous hothouse blos- 
soms), which again communicates by glass 
doors with the drawing-room. 

On these apartments Miss West-Norman 
has concentrated all her taste; for their 
decoration has indulged her most wayward 
and extravagant fancies. Here stand her 
favorite musical instruments; here hang 
the portraits of her friends, of her pet ani- 
mals. Here is her private library, her fan- 
cy work, her modelling tools, all the evi- 
dences, in fact, of her occupation or her 
pleasure, and the limitless power she has 
hitherto possessed of gratifying a wish for 
either. Thereis no part of Norman House 
that could so vividly bring before her all 
she is now called upon to relinquish as 
these apartments of her own adorning. 
Every picture on the walls, every statuette 
upon the brackets, recalls some place, 
some day, some circumstance to her re- 
membrance, and as she lets her eyes wan- 
der in a listless manner from one favorite 
object to another, the calmness which 
pride has forced upon her breaks down, 
and her tears are no longer to be restrained. 

*O, I cannot give them up! I cannot 
give them up!’ she sobs, passionately, as 


‘she casts herself upon a couch before the 
window, and buries her face in her hands; 
“my gardens, my horses, my pictures—the 
park! Everything that I have had ever 
since I was a little girl. It is hard—bit- 
terly hard! What shall I do without them ?” 

She has been so accustomed to the use 
of all these things—it has been so impressed 
on her mind from her very infancy that 
they are hers, that the idea of parting with 
them is as great a shock as though she had 
been called upon to resign her daily bread, 
and the idea of living without them as 
great an impossibility in her eyes. She 
cannot conceive what it would be like to 
occupy a small house, without a train of 
servants after her, and as many horses to 
ride as she feels inclined to keep. She is 
no mushroom, asked to relinquish that 
which was presented to her yesterday, and 
return to the position which is her birth- 
right; she was born to wealth and luxury, 
and has known no other state of life. And 
she loves them! In her heart of hearts 
she dearly loves all these things to which 
she has apparently been so indifferent, and 
the thought of parting with them is cutting 
her like a two-edged sword. 

“Why did my father order me to be kept 
in ignorance of all this?’ she thinks, hot- 
ly, through her blinding tears. “*‘ Why was 
not my position put before me from the 
first? then I might have reconciled myself 
to adopting one fate or the other, instead 
of feeling as though either were impossible 
tome. ‘To give up everything—my houses 
—my lands—my position in the county— 
for him, too!—or—O Heaven! how cruel 
some parents can be!” 

At this juncture she is startled by a tap 
at the door. 

“Are you there, my dear Everil? may I 
come in ?”’ 

It is the voice of Mrs. West, the earl’s 
sister-in-law. 

At the sound of it Everil leaps from the 
sofa, passes her handkerchief hastily across 
her eyes, and unlocks the bedroom door. 

*O yes, Agatha; you can come in if you 
wish it! There are no secrets here but 
what the whole house will know before 
long.” 

“* My dear child, what has happened ?” 

** Sit down by me, and [ will tell you.’ 

Mrs. West takes the proffered seat upon 
the sofa, and cuddles up to Everil demon- 
stratively. She is a small fat-faced wo- 
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man, neither fair nor datk, of about six 
and twenty years of age. Her hairis brown, 
so are her eyes; her nose is sharp and 
pointed; her complexion peachy; her 
mouth small and pursed together. 

‘She is a cat, though few women know it, 
and fewer men, for Agatha West is of that 
order of woman who draws both sexes to 
her indiscriminately, and deceives the mas- 
culine more effectually than any other 
feminine creature upon earth—until they 
find that she has scratched them, She was 
the ruin of poor Arthur West, though to 
his dying day his loyalty would not permit 
him to confess it; and she has gained an 
ascendency over his brother’s household 
since, which is only explicable on the 
ground of the earl’s utter apathy to every- 
thing but his private affairs. Miss West- 
Norman, by no means an advocate in gen- 
eral for her own sex, cannot explain the 
feeling with which she regards this lady. 

She likes her, and yet she does not like 
her. She is too bold and fearless herself; 
her life is too entirely free from secrets, to 
make her care what she says or who may 
overhear her; but when in the presence of 
Agatha West she feels irresistibly drawn 
into confiding to her more than she meant 
to do, and directly they are apart she tells 
herself that she is not asafe confidant. 
Yet were she called upon for her reasons, 
she could give none. She has never found 
her out in repeating anything that is untrue 
or unkind, or even thoughtless, If repeti- 
tions are made and reports get spread, they 
can never be traced back to Mrs. West, who 
to all outward appearance is a model sister- 
in-law and friend and mother, For Arthur 
West left behind him one little child, a 
boy now four years old, and if the soft-eyed, 
peachy-faced young widow has one pre- 
dominating passion, itis her love for her 
sou. Even cats, we know, are very faith- 
ful mothers. 

As she takes her seat beside Everil on 
the sofa, and passes her arm affectionately 
round her waist, Miss West-Norman slight- 
ly shifts her position, as though to ignore 
the need of anything like sympathy. 

All her usual insouciance has returned to 
the heiressnow. Her head is held upright, 
her eyes sparkle, she greets her compan- 
ion’s look of anxiety with a laugh. 

“Everything has happened—or I sup- 
pose, at least, the world will think so. 
Only fancy, Agatha! those blessed old 


guardians of mine have just informed me 
that I have to give up Normun House, and 
Millwood, and all the rest of my property, 
to Valence next month.” 

“* My dearest girl! what do you mean?” 

“Just what I say; I can’t put it any 
plainer. It seems my father only left them 
to me conditionally. Rather a farce, isn’t 
it, to be brought up with the idea that every- 
thing belongs to one’s self, and just as one 
has grown to appreciate it, to find, hey, 
presto! it’s all gone ?”’ 

** But, Everil! I don’t understand you— 
why is it to go to dear Valence ?” 

“ Simply because my father, I suppose, 
liked ‘dear Valence’ better than myself.’ 

* But why was it not his at first?” 

“O, they left me a loophole tor eseupe if 
I chose to take it—which don’t! IL retain 
the property only on condition of marrying 
my cousin. You kuow there has always 
been arumor of asort of engagement be- 
tween us,” 

“ Yes, [have heard—but I never believed 
—I never could believe it would come to 
anything,” murmurs Mrs. West. 

“Nor l—uor any one! Lf Valence had 
chosen, perhaps it might have; tuere’s no 
saying, though 1 don’t think under any ciz- 
cumstances I could have come to like 
hin—’ 

“You are so opposite in mind—in dis- 
position—” 

*O, totally! Faney me boxed up year 
after year with a man Who cares for notuing 
but books and chemistry, and that kind of 
rubbish! Agatha, you know sv wuch more 
of him than 1 du—you have lived in tis 
house for the last three years—iell me all 
about my cousin!’ 

Notwithstanding the carelessness of her 
speech, there is an anxiety in Ler voice aud 
her eyes as she proilers this request, Luat 
would Lave given hope ww any one interest- 
ed in her cause; to Mrs. West it ouly sug- 
gests the necessity of extra cauuion. 

“My dear girl, what cun 1 say? You 
have heard all that 1 have wo tell about 
him. Even Lsee little more of him than do 
his servants. His state of heal, his 
melancholy abstracted spirits, his devotion 
to study, and hatred of anything like soci- 
ety or—or—pleasure, render dear Valeuce’s 
life as great a mystery to me, his sister, as 
it is wo all the world. Sometimes | greatly 
fear that his mind—but there, | wili say no 
more, For wy poor lost Arthur’s sake, he 
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is dear to me; but were it not so, even I, 
_ with all my natural distaste to gayety, could 
hardly—”’ 

“And that is the man to whom they 
‘would tie me down!” cries Everil, quickly. 
* An invalid—a bookworm—a lunatic!” 

“Ono, dear! not a lunatic,” says Mrs. 
West, deprecatingly. 

“Bah! I would sooner be a beggar all 
my life than do so mean a thing as to marry 
him. If he had ever paid me the least at- 
tention—’’ But her sentence is interrupted 
by Agatha’s soft giggling. 

* The least attention! O my dear Everil, 
how little you know him! I don’t suppese 
dear Valence ever paid attention to a 
woman in his life. He is thoroughly good, 
‘you know—not perhaps what one would 
call religious—but very considerate and 
amiable. I’m sure the kindness, the devo- 
tion, he has shown to me since poor 
Arthur’s death baffles all description.” 

‘“‘Iv’s a pity the bill for marrying one’s 
deceased wife’s sister hasn’t passed, 
Agatha,” said Miss West-Norman, sarcas- 
tically. 

“ My dear girl, pray don’t mention such 
athing. It. seems like sacrilege. And if 


you only knew Valence as I do.” 
“Youu think he would make mea good 
husband, then ?”’ 
The widow looks a little alarmed, 
“So much depends on what you would 


require,’ she says sofily. ‘ Dear Valence 
is very strict—very strict indeed, and yes, 
certainly what you would call moody. And 
then if youdo not love him. O my dear 
Everil, I would not say a word against this 
marriage, but love is the very mainstay of 
wedded life. Without it, it is a prison—a 
charnel-house! Perhaps you have never 
had any experience of love ?”’ 

A bright streak of crimson like a sunset 
glory flashes across Miss West-Norman’s 
cheek, and dies out again, 

“ Perhaps not! But I suppose I can judge 
of its desirability all the same.’ 

** Life is so dull without it,” goes on the 
widow, plaintively; ‘‘so destitute of inter- 
est—ofcolor. I ought to know; for no two 
hearts were ever more united than mine 
and my poor Arthur’s. But yet to lose all 
this property! Itis not to be thought of, 
Everil.”’ 

“ Not to be thought of? Do you think I 
would retain it at such a price? Were my 
property to include the whole of England, 
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instead of these few acres, I would give it 
up sooner than I would marry a man I 
dislike,” 

** What a heart youhave! Whata noble 
independent spirit! How I admire you for 
it! You think, perhaps, that under the 
same circumstances I should not act as you 
do—that I have not your courage—your 
determination ?”’ 

“Tt would require more courage from me 
to marry Valence than to relinquish my 
fortune. When it is goneI shall at least 
have my liberty left, wherewith to build up 
another.” 

“And I think I know some one who 
would be only too happy to be allowed to 
help you build it,’’ whispers Mrs, West. 

* Don’t talk nonsonse!”’ says the heiress, 
shortly, as she leaves her position on the 
sofa and commences to busy herself before 
the glass. 

“ And when are all these dreadful things 
to happen?” inquires Mrs. West, pres- 
ently. 

“Q, not until I come of age. I dare say 
itis very silly of me to talk of them so 
openly, but it came upon me rather asa 
surprise, and Iam not good at keeping se- 
crets. Besides, Valence has already been 
communicated with.” 

** Indeed! what did he say to it?” 

Miss West-Norman laughs derisively. 

**O, he’s quite agreeable. What man of 
the present age wouldn’t be? If I were as 
old as Methusaleh and as ugly as Hecate, I 
could take my thirty thousand pounds a 
year in my hand and have my choice of the 
youngest and handsomest men in England. 
They care for nothing now-a-days but 
money.” 

**Not all of them, Everil. Look what 
my poor Arthur sacrificed forme! And I'll 
venture to say there is one man in the 
world at least ’’—with a look of intelligence’ 
—‘‘ who would be only too thankful to take 
you without a halfpenny.”’ 

“If I could find him, he should have me,” 


-says the girl, bluntly. 


‘Is that a bargain ?”’ is the eager reply. 

“Hush! nonsense! I was only joking! 
We have wandered from the subject. By 
the conditions of my father’s will 1 am to 
be allowed until my twenty-first birthday 
in which to make up my mind, A month 
in which to keep Norman House. Who 
knows what may happen in a month ?”” 

“ You may grow to like—I wont say love 
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My Love. 


—dear Valence well enough to marry him, 
Everil.”’ 

“ Humph! I think that is extremely im- 
probable.” 

“Or perhaps to like somebody else too 
well to be able to do without him. By the 
way, my dear, have I your permission to 
tell poor Staunton—in strict confidence, of 
course—of the probability of your marriage 
to the earl?” 

“ There is no probability of such a thing. 
I have told you so already.” 

“ Of the possible contingency, then ?” 

* You may tell him what you like. Itis 
all the same to me,’’ says Miss West-Nor- 
man; though the hands with which she ar- 
ranges her hair are visibly trembling. 

“ Don’t you think it would be but fair to 
let him know ?” 

* Just as you please. All the world will 
hear it before long.” . 

“ It would be kinder—more considerate,” 
commences Mrs. West. ‘Poor fellow! I 
shall feel so for his disappointment!” 

“But to this remark Everil makes no 
reply. 

The gong begins to clang in the hall. 

“You had better go and dress for dinner, 
Agatha,” she says, bruskly. ‘‘ You kept us 
all waiting yesterday.” 

Mrs. West moves slowly across the room. 

“By the way,’ she says as she reaches 
the door, “I hopeI have not done very 
wrong, Everil, but Captain Staunton will 
be here to dinner to-night. He came this 
afternoon, when you were closeted with 


your guardians, and he was anxious to see 
you, poor fellow, and so disappointed to 
find you were engaged, that I ventured to 
say I thought he might return to dinner. 
It was very cool of me, wasn’t it? Will 
you forgive me ?”’ 

“ Your friends are always welcome here, 
Agatha. There is no need of apology.” 

** You are very good to say so, my dear, 
though I can hardly boast of him asa friend 
of mine. I wishI could. He is a charm- 
ing young fellow! To my mind one of the 
most fascinating men I have ever met. So 
different from poor dear Valence.” And 
with this parting comment the cat goes to 
dress. 

“Tam glad he is coming,’”’ thinks the 
heiress, as with a heightened color she 
rings the bell for her maid to assist her in 
her toilet. ‘‘It will just show that general 
how much I intend to observe his imperti- 
nent cautions.” 

** Parsons,”’ she continues, as the servant 
makes her appearance, ‘are General 
Hawke and Mr. Mildmay still in the 
library ?”’ 

**T think so, miss; I heard their voices 
talking together as I came through the 
hall.” 

“Tell James to go at once and tell Mr. 
Mildmay—only Mr. Mildmay, mind !—with 
my love, that I expect Captain Staunton 
to dinner to-night, and I trust that he will 
stay and meet him.” 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 


MY LOVE. 


BY MRS. HELEN A. MANVILLE, 


O daisies, with your snow-white fingers 
Bejewelled with the dew, 
O violets, the meadow grasses 
With blue eyes looking through, 
O little daffodily, sitting 
Upon the grassy lea, 
I pray you one and all this message 
To give my love for me. 


Tell her—so low and gently tell her 
No other one may hear, 

She is to me of all sweet flowers 
The fairest, the most dear. 

La Crosse, Wis., April, a 


. 


And tell her, dainty blossom, for me, 
My heart impatient is 

To greet my rose of earthly roses 
With a betrothal kiss. 


You’ll know her face among all others, 
It is so sweetly fair, 

And by the sunset’s golden arrows 
That quiver in her hair, 

You'll know her, amd I pray you whisper 
The secret in her ear, 

She is to me, of all earth’s roses, 
The fairest, the most dear. 


. 


BY CARRIE D. BEEBE. 


Warne had been in the seventh 
heaven of delight all summer; or, to speak 
within bounds, she had been in that deli- 
ciously sweet and uncertain state which 
newly-engaged young people enjoy, when 
they seem especially adapted to each other. 
Hal Anthon, her betrothed, was very de- 
voted. By some piece of strategy he ob- 

- tained an invitation to pass the heated 
term at Mrs. Payson’s, where Alice was 
spending the summer, and as they had only 
been engaged since Easter week, every- 
thing was, as she herself confessed to Hal, 
“just lovely.” 

There was quite a large company at Mrs. 
Payson’s, but the dear old lady had a way 
of inventing diversion for them all. The 
library was large, and roomy enough for 
those of her guests who liked quiet. The 
parlors were more especially devoted to 
those who were fond of music and dancing. 
Then there was alake near for any who 
fancied rowing, horses and carriages in 
abundance, three sets of croquet out in 
the orchard which was always shaded, and 
besides, she had a capital table, with 
meals’at regular hours. 

Alice had enjoyed everything. Some- 
times she had a quiet ride with Hal; they 
sang, danced and played croquet together, 
and besides, he whispered all sorts of 
pretty and quaint pet names around cor-~ 
ners, and almost in the hearing of demure 
old ladies, just fer the sake of seeing her 
pretty start and warning look. Daring 
kisses were thrown for the sanie purpose, ’ 
and all this was accomplished with very 
few exposures and mistakes. It is true he 
called Mrs. Hunt, who at the least calcu- 
lation weighed a hundred and ninety, his 
little “‘ Zephyr; and it is equally true that 
the lady, mistaking both the man and his 
remark (for it was just before the hall 
lamp was lighted), rushed down stairs as 
fast as possible, declaring a strange man 
had insulted her by calling her a “ heifer.” 
And once when Mrs. Payson came out of 
Alice’s room in the twilight, she was as- 
tonished to receive a sudden embrace from 
a pair of strong arms, though she had the 
presence of mind to box Hal’s ears before 
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4 
he had bestowed upon her the kiss meant 
for Alice. 
But all things, sooner or later, must 
come to an end, and so did the pretty 
dream Alice had been dreaming all sum- 


mer. A new excitement came to Mrs. 
Payson’s, in the shape of Mrs, Hunt’s 
niece, a tall, handsome young lady of 
twenty, who dressed elaborately, talked 
showily, and created a sensation gener- 
ally. She patronized Alice from the first, 
and, of course, from the first Alice dis- 
liked her. Not so Hal. He declared her 
perfectly beautiful, and espoused her 
cause so warmly that he and Alice quar- 
relled about it on the first night of Miss 
Hunt's arrival. 

“I don’t know how we could ever have 
disputed about such a trifle,” thought 
Alice, as she took down her hair before 
her mirror that night. “I must have been 
very ill-natured, for dear old Hal is so 
easy to manage.” 

They had a reconciliation in the morn- 
ing; but Alice felt as though something 
was lacking in Hal’s manner all day, and 
that evening he flirted with Miss Hunt 
outrageously. So things went on from bad 
to worse, until one day, coming suddenly 
out on the porch where they were sitting, 
Alice overheard Hal calling Miss Hunt 
some of the very pet names which in her 
innocence she had supposed he devoted to 
her especial use. 

She turned quickly, before they discov- 
ered her, and walked through the hall to 
the library, went in, and closed the door. 
To her hasty glance the. room seemed de- 
serted, and she threw herself into an arm- 
chair, exclaiming: 

“There isn’t a true man in the world! 
O dear! Odear! I wish I was deal!” | 

As she glanced up through her blinding 
tears, she was dimly conscious of a tall 
form beside her, and at the same time a 
kind voice said: 

“Tam sorry to see you in trouble, Miss 
Alice; have you had bad news? No mat- 
ter,” quickly; “I suppose I have no right 
to hear it, but I am older than you, andI 
know this sorrow, whatever it may be, will 
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soon pass away. Don’t yield to it; don’t 
brood ever it; but meet it bravely, and 
crush it at once. Can I help you in any 
way?” 

“No one can help me,” she said, bitter- 
ly; “‘ but I thank you, Mr. Fetter, just the 
same.” 

She rose unsteadily from the chair, and 
groped toward the door, trying to force 
Back her tears and stifle her emotion, 
though she trembled violently. Without 
a word the man followed, took her hand 
within his arm, and led her up a back 
stairway to her rsom. Here he left her, 
just as silently, and she, too utterly deso- 
late and miserable to feel grateful, locked 
her door, and burst into a storm of sobs 
and weeping. 

I know this wasn’t the way a heroine 
should have done; but little Alice was 
only an inexperienced girl of eighteen, who 
now had her first hard lesson in life sud- 
denly thrust upon her, and who, girllike, 
was determined to learn it in the hardest 
possible way. 

So, after she had wept until her eyes 
were swollen, her face burning, and her 
head throbbing painfully, she lay passive 


and exhausted in a sort of numb despair, 
and thinking but little beyond the pain in 
her head. | 

Two o’clock cane, the dinner hour, She 


would be missed, and must plead head- 
ache. No one must know her trouble, 
though she felt that ‘all would guess it. 
She’d get up an elaborate toilet for supper, 


however, no matter if her head was burst-. 


ing; aid if she looked pale—why, she’d 
borrow some’ paint of Miss Sharpe, who 
used it profusely ; ; nobody should think she 
cared. 


She rése to bathe her face, and found 
that slie was both weak and faint; and 
when the servant who took down her ex-, 
cuse to Mrs. Payson brought her a slice of _ 
toast and cup of tea, she ate the one and 


drank the other with a relish, another 


proof of her unheroine-like deportment., 
By this time she was ready to look the | 


matter squarely in the face. Of course it 
‘was very well known through the house 
that she and Hal were engaged, and the 
pretty pearl ring on her forefinger was his 
gift.. Every one must know, too, that he 


had deserted her for, Miss Hunt; and, in, 
spite of her attempts to be merry, they. 


could not help seeing that it had almost 
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broken her heart. They should not see it 
longer, she decided, shutting her lips hard 
together. She would give him back his 
ring this very day, and then she’d flirt 
with whoever happened in her way. But 
would anybody notice her? she began to 
ask herself. She had only just been civil 
to the rest of the gentlemen in the house, 
for Hal had taken up all ber thought and 
time. And then she had not been a flirt 
naturally; she could not bring adorers to 
her side like Miss Hunt, with a look, 
which, though it seemed modest, was really 
very bold. 

She sat down and counted the gentlemen 
on her fingers. There was Mr. Fetter, who 
was very wealthy, but so eccentric, or dis- 
tant, rather, no one would flirt with him. 
Miss Howe, who had been the belle before 
Miss Hunt came, had tried her arts upon 
him in vain. Out of chagrin, more than 
anything else, she had dubbed him “ the 
golden Fetter,” and by that name he was 
usually called. 

He had scarcely noticed Alice until to-. 
day, and thén she began to think how kind 
he was. She was glad it was no one else, 
for she felt sure he would never expose her 
secret, for of course he had heard every 
word she said. 

O dear! she could never flirt with Mr. 
Fetter, or any one else. She wished she 
was away from the hateful place. 

There was a knock at the door. She 
started ‘up in alarm. No one must see her 
in such a state; they’d know she had been 
crying her eyes out. 

“It’s nobody but me, dear,” ‘in Mrs. 
Payson’s motherly’ voice, reassured her. 
said there shouldn’t a soul come in 
til T saw how you were,” continued Mrs. 
Payson, as Alice opened the door. “See 
what I’ve brought you.””” 

She held up a cluster of pale pink and 
white moss rosebuds, and Alice caught at 
them eagerly, wondering if Hal had repent- 
ed, after all. 

“They’re from Mr. Fetter,’ said Mrs. 
Payson, “and he wished me to say to you 
he would like you to ride’ aver to the falls 
with him this afternoon, if you felt able to 
do so. It’s only an hour’s ride there, a 
beautiful road, and. you will be back be- 
fore supper. I ’ should consider it quite an 
honor, if I were you, for he “hasn’ t taken a 
soul out to ride this summer but me. He 
said the fresh air might do - good, and 


I’m sure it will. Now sit right down, and 
Pll go and tell Mr. Fetter you accept, and 
then send Sarah te put up your hair.” 

Alice yielded quietly. Hal certainly did 
not intend to return to his old love, for, 
though he supposed her ill, he had sent no 
word. She must give him back his ring as 
soon as possible, and forget what they had 
been to each other. Well, it was hard, 
but then others had borne the same sor- 
row and forgotten; she might, in time, 
perhaps. 

Sarah arranged her hair becomingly, and 
Alice drew some of the pink buds through 
it. Then she put on a silver-gray poplin, a 
dainty lace sack, a jaunty hat trimmed 
with gray ribbon and pink buds, and draw- 
ing some more of the buds through her 
white lace tie, she looked very pretty. Her 
cheeks were rather more flushed than 
usual ; luckily she wouldn’t need the paint, 
after all. And then she thought she must 
be terribly matter-of-fact, when. trouble 
wouldn’t make her pale. 

There was a litule conscious flutter among 
the guests when she came down stairs. 
She looked about, hoping to find Hal alone, 
for she had tucked away his ring in the 
palm of ber left hand glove, and she wished 
to give it back to him before she went out. 

But he stood out on the porch, leaning 
carelessly back against a pillar, and Miss 
Hunt sat close beside him. Mr. Fetter 
stood waiting at the foot of the steps to 
conduct her to the carriage. Hal looked 
unconscious, and Miss Hunt patronizing, 
as usual; something in the manner of each 
angered Alice. 

She looked toward Mr. Fetter; his glance 
gave her courage to carry vut the bold pur- 
pose which suddenly flashed through her 
mind, She turned toward her old lover 
with a staid dignity which impressed all 
‘who were near. 

* Hal,” she said, quietly, “we have 
played out our little farce before all the 
guests; perhaps we had better have the 
ending, and then let the curtain fall. Here 
is your ring.” She looked in his face with- 
out drooping her clear eyes. “I have 
never flirted with, or encouraged in any 
way, another gentleman, since you placed 
iton my hand. Still ’—and asuspicion of 
a bitter smile crept in here—" you cannot 
be so glad to receive it as 1 am to give it 
back to you.”’ 

She laid the ring in his hand, bowed, 
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and turning, took Mr. Fetter’sarm. Hal 
colored from the roots of his hair to his 
finger-tips, but he did not speak a word. 
Miss Hunt, for once, looked embarrassed. 
The guests glanced towards Alice’s slight 
figure admiringly, but seemed hushed in a 
silent awe. 

Alice trembled as Mr. Fetter handed her 
into the carriage, and a teardrop beaded 
either drooping lash; only one, for ina 
moment she had conquered her emotion. 

Mr. Fetter was silent, but there was 
something in his manner which told Alice 
he approved her action. 

“ Did I do right?’ she asked, looking up 
at last. 

* Quite right,” he said. ‘ Miss Alice,”’ 
with sudden energy, “1 know, by experi- 
ence, that your heart is still very sore. 
Wont you let me be your friend, and help 
you to bear your trouble ?” 

She looked up into his eyes. They were 
gray, but large and kindly, and there was 
a look of latent power about him thata 
woman likes to see in the man she calls 
her friend.. The excessively. tender look 
which Hal’s face had worn when he had 
been her lover, was wanting altogether in 
Mr. Fetter’s expression, but there was 
something Alice liked even better in its 
‘stead, 

He held out his hand quietly, and she 
placed bers in it-unhesitatingly. 

“Thank you,” she said; “* I—I de need 
a friend, and I believe I can trust you.” 

“ You may,” he answered, soberly. 

“Don’t think,” she hastened to say, 
“that I want to give to others the idea 
that we are having a flirtation. You have 
very kindly helped me to bear the first 
shock. I shall not be afraid or ashamed 
hereafter, even if I do not receive much 
attention from the gentlemen guests.” 

**T understand you fully,”’ he answered, 
“and shall not give you much pity, for in 
my opinion you need none. You mean to 
say you wish a friend, but that is all; you 
have done with lovers now and forever.”’ 

“*T have made no such resolves,” she re- 
plied. “I have not looked far into the fu- 


ture since it has changed its hue so com- 
pletely. By-and-by I shall; now, I am only 
glad you are my friend, and with that as- 
surance, feel quite content.” 

He bowed and changed the conversation. 
The ride was a pleasant one, and when 
they returned Alice felt almost like her 
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old self once more. When she entered her 
room to remove her hat the old shadow 
seemed to envelop her, but she cast it 
aside, and went down into the parlor, more 
tranquil than she had been for a long time 
before. 

Friends gathered round her, and in the 
bustle and excitement of the evening she 
saw little of Mr. Fetter, but he stood in 
the hall when she went to retire, and gave 
her a smiling good-night. She had felt so 
desolate before, ever since Miss Hunt’s ar- 
rival, and had missed Hal’s caresses and 
tender words sadly. But how could she 
be unhappy when a man whose friendship 
was so valuable as Mr. Fetter’s, had proved 
himself her friend in the true sense of the 
word ? 

For afew days past she had been the 
constant subject of remark, and all looked 
upon her with pitying eyes; the very sort 
of pity, too, which was so galling to a 
proud sensitive heart. By a bold, though 
not unmaidenly move, she had turned the 
tables, and was now looked upon by the 
guests asahervine. She knew it, and felt 
it throughout the evening, by the deferen- 
tial manner in which all the guests treated 
her, while Hal and Miss Hunt seemed ut- 
terly discomfited, and cast in the shade. 

But Alice knew very well she could not 
have carried out this move so effectively 
if Mr. Fetter bad not given her his aid and 
support. And there was not one of all the 
guests who would not be glad to call him 
friend. 

After this she had many opportunities 
for flirting, if she had cared for it. Atten- 
tions were showered upon her, but natur- 
ally quiet in her tastes, she received them 
without any display upon her part. Still, 
she offended no one; on the contrary, she 
became a genefal favorite. Hal Anthon, 
iinding it his turn to be talked about, 
suund it convenient to be called away by 
business; and Miss Hunt soon left with 


her aunt, The guests thinned a little, but 


Alice and Mr. Fetter remained. 

Mornings were usually spent in the libra- 
ry, and Mr. Fetter would read aloud from 
a favorite author, while Alice was engaged 
with some fancy needlework, Afternoons 
were spent in walking, riding or rowing, 
and so the season passed away. Mr. Fetter 
was devoted, but not lover-like. He never 
praised her beauty, he never called her pet 
names, never kissed or caressed her in any 
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way. But sometimes his eyes would ex- 
press more than the tenderest words could 
have done, and Alice was quite satisfied. 

They lingered in the country until Octo- 
ber, when Alice went home, Mr. Fetter 
soon followed her to the city, and, being a 
friend of her father’s family, they met 
almost daily. 

One evening in early winter Mr. Fetter 
called at ber father’s house, and sent up 
his card to Alice. She soon made her ap- 
pearance in the parlor, and found him un- 
usually pale, and seeming nervous in the 
extreme, 

**Alice,” he said, at last, “I have been 
called to Europe suddenly, and must sail 
to-morrow. Iam very much burried, but 
I would find a few minutes to see you—the 
dearest thing I leave behind.” 

He paused here, and looked searchingly 
into her face, as though watching the 
effect of his words upon her. She turned 
very pale for a moment, and then the 
blood rusbed into her face, a crimson tide. 

“So you are going away?” she said, 
trying to find out the full meaning of the 
words to her. : 

“ Yes,’’ be answered, “‘a dreary journey, 
because I am leaving you. Will you think 
of me when I am gone?” 

“How can 1 help it?” she asked, the 
tears gathering in her eyes. 

“Alice,” be said, soberly, “I am older 
than you; I am graver you; but have 
you minded it much, dear, the difference 
between us, when we have been such good 
friends for a few months past ?”” 

“I have never observed it at all,” she 
answered. ‘* You are just as near to me 
as though our ages were the same.” 

“Alice, Llove you. I have been afraid 
to tell you, because of this difference in 
our years. 1 feared you could only bestow 
upon me the love which you would feel 
for a father, or at least an elderly friend 
Is this 80?” 

“No,” earnestly. “You are not old, 
you have scarcely reached your prime.” 

“Alice, will you give me the promise to 
take with me over the ocean, that you will 
be my wife on my return? I cannot find 
words to tell you how I would prize it, or 
you; but, my darling, my whole heart is 
yours.” 

She came and put her arms around his 
neck, 
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“Think a moment more before you 
promise me.” And he held her off at arm’s 
length, and looked earnestly into her face. 
“You are sure that you will never regret 
it?” 

“ Very sure.” 

He drew out a bracelet, a slender chain, 
with one large diamond set in the clasp. 

**Will you wear this golden fetter in 

token of the bond between us, darling?’ 
he said. 

“ Willingly.” And she smiled. 

He clasped it around her slender wrist, 
and locked it with a key. 

“It is golden,” he said, “buta fetter 
still. O Alice! do not, for my sake, for 
your sake, deceive yourself and me, Will 
its links rest lightly, or will it in after 
years gall your pride, your heart, your will 
in any way? It is not friendship I want 
now, darling, it is love, it is love!’ 

“T do love you,”’ she said; “ you are all 
the world to me.’’ 

“Am 1?” he asked, eagerly. “ Then 
what should part us? O my love, let us 
be married to-night, so I can take you with 
me! I may be absent for many months; I 
cannot live without you so long, since I 
have the blessed assurance that your heart 
is mine.” 

To-night she echoed, shrinking back 
and trembling with a surprise bordering 

fear. 

To-night,”" he repeated, ‘drawing her 
close to his heart, and kissing lip, cheek 
and brow. ‘“‘ Don’t be frightened, darling, 
for what have you tofear? Iam nostran- 
ger, no impetuous youth who does -not 
know his mind. I love you dearly, dearly,. 
and I shall be utterly desolate so far away 
from you.” 
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** But what would our friends say ?”’ 

‘Your parents will consent; and what 
comparison is there between what the 
world may say, and the fact that we love 
each other and cannot bear to be parted so 
long? Come, dear one, trust me, and say 
yes, and through all the years God gives us. 


to liye together, I will try to prove to you 


your affection and confidence are not mis- 
placed.”’ 

The tears were dropping fast over her 
cheeks, and she shivered in affright; it 
was all so sudden, so unexpected; but she 
did not hesitate. She trusted him utterly, 
and raising her face, crimson with blushes 
and wet with tears, to his, she gave him 
the precious promise. 

* Dear little one,” he said, his voice trem- 
ulous through excess of joy, “how can Lever 
thank you for your loving trustfulness? It 
seems like too much happiness for any 
mortal on earth to realize, the great joy I 


feel in knowing you are all my own.”’ 


So he kissed and soothed her tears away, 


and when she was calmer, he sought her 


parents, for there was no time to lose. 
Their consent obtained, there were a few 
hasty preparations, and Alice, dressed in 


Misty white, and looking, not pale, as 


brides are expected to do, but with her 
eyes shining and her cheeks rosy with 
feverish excitement, found her hand lov- 
ingly clasped in Mr. Fetter’s, and but one 
idea firmly impressed upon her agitated 
mind, that she was to trust him and say 
wna the “yes” was said, and then fol- 
lowed hasty packing, motherly advice, and 
then adieus; but the trust remains as firm 
and unsullied as ever, though years have 


passed away. 


STanprn@ Free.—A young soldier, going 
to his barrack room to sleep for the first 
time, quietly kneeled down to pray if ‘the 
presence of his comrades. This act was 
the signal‘for‘a- storm. Hisses, shouts and 
whistling: filled the room with hideous 
noise. ( Belts were thrown at the kneeling 
soldier, one man leaped upon the bed and 
shouted in his‘ear.. Bat he was unmoved 
to the end of the prayer, when he arose 
and silently went to his repose. The next 
night his comrades eagerly watched to see 
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their surprise he again dropped on his 
knees, and they saluted him with the same 
noises as on the previous evening. He did 
not flinch, however. The third evening he 
kneeled down and prayed, regardless of 
their continued ‘mocking, and on the 
fourth evening the noise was less. On the 
fifth it was still less, and on the sixth one 
of the soldiers exclaimed, ‘‘ He stands fire! 
he stands fire! He’s genuine.” After 
that no one‘disturbed him. He had over- 
come opposition, he had won respect. 
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MANDY’S BOARDER. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


“TI RECKON you’d like at the Widder 
Hall’s,’’ said the depot master, in answer 
to our inquiries for a boarding-place, as we 
stood on the platform of the romantic little 
station at Wilmot. ‘‘ There was some city 
folks there last year, and they said her 
table beat the, hotel table all holler, and 
she don’t ask nigh so Much for her ’com- 
modations, neither, as the hotel folks does. 
There’s two Miss Halls in the same house, 
and they both takes boarders. One has 
one side of the house, and the other one 
hast’other. There aint no communication 
between them, I’!] bet, though, for the old 
lady and Mandy, that’s her daughter-in- 
law, don’t hitch hosses at all. LKither of 
’em ’ud do well enough by you, I s’pose, 
but if I was in your place, I think I should 
a leetle rather try the widder, for her 
tongue isn’t so sharp as Mandy’s, and her 
cookin’s full as good, I guess. Think you’d 
like at the widder’s, anyway. It’s an aw- 
ful sightly place, and that’s what you city 
folks are generally after. I’ve got some 
folks at my house now that do nothing but 
stare at the mountains till they’re all out 
of countenance!” 

“Let’s go to the Highland House, and 
have no more trouble about it, Lou,’’ said 
Fred, in an impatient yndertone. ‘‘ These 
New Hampshire farmhouses are not the 
bowers of bliss. that you imagine them to 
be. They have no blinds, but green paper 
curtains to give a dim religious light, and 
keep out the flies and the air, and the car- 
petless floors are scrubbed until they are 
so thin that there is always danger of step- 
ping through them into a family of young 
mice!’ 

He sounded the word mice in a high key 
of triumph, thinking that he had conquered 
me, and it was needless to say mice, as 
mice are my especial horror. 

‘* Fred,”’ said I, utterly ignoring his rash 
statements, and determined to have my 
own way for once, ‘‘I have an impression 
that the Widder Hall’s is the very place I 
have dreamed of, and I am going to take a 
view of the premises, at any rate.’’ 

“Well, I suppose I must submit,” said 
he, with a groan; “ but if you wish to ‘ en- 


tertain the tag end of your life with quiet 
hours,’ my advice is to go to the hotel. Ig- 
norant young souls must be taught by ex- 
perience, however, and I am willing to be- 
come a martyr for your sake,” 

So we sought the Widow Hall’s without 
any further delay, mounted in a creaking 
old express wagon, which was furnished 
by the accommodating depot master, and 
driven by his daughter, a young woman 
with a pair of very black eyes and a freck- 
led nose, who was even more talkative 
than her father had been. The animal 
under her charge was much more sensitive 
to “‘ whoa!’ than “ get up?’ but she used 
her whip as briskly as she did her tongue, 
and by this means we were enabled to 
reach our destination by noon, though the 
way seemed endless, 

**T shouldn’t wonder if Miss Hall opened 
her heart, and giv ug a few of her June 
apples, to pay for recommendin’ her house 
to you,” she remarked, meditatively. ‘‘I 
reckon she aint got no boarders yet, Some 
folks from New York went up. there the 
other day, but Mandy was at the gate, and 
she grabbed ’em befure they had time to 
wink. As cute as Miss Hall is, she’s no 
match for Mandy. They say she stands 
out by the front gate all the whole endur- 
ing time, so’s to fasten on to everybody 
that comes along, and keep her mother’n- 
law from gittin’ 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Fred, in a tone of 
terror, “Is she dangerous?” 

“Wall, no, not unless you get her dan- 
der up ’bout something,” said the maiden, 
reassuringly. “You'll like Miss Hall, I 
know. She’s real lively, and a firstrate 
manager. She’ll give you good vittles, and 
aplenty of ’em. To be sure, she’s kinder 
close, but she wont starve anybody. She’s 
got a good bit of property, and no thanks 
to her husband, either. He had beautiful 
learnin’, but he was a poor stick for busi- 
ness, She was awful proud of him, though, 
for he used to write verses, obituaries 
*bout everybody that died. He used to 
write other kind of verses, too, sometimes, 
and they was printed in the Pineville 
paper. I tell mother it’s a pity he couldn’t 
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a lived until some of our family died, he’d 
a writ such a long string ’bout us, for if I 
do say it, our folks is the smartest folks in 


these parts. My Uncle Ethan’s the minis- 
ter over to Lebanon.” 

And with her whip suspended in air, 
she turned to see what effect this bit of 
information would have on her hearers. 

“There’s Mr. Hall’s grave, now,’’ she 
continued, in a tone of awe, pointing to a 
small white monument like an old-fash- 
ioned sugar-loaf, which arose from a tangle 
of buttercups and daisies in a dreary en- 
closure by the roadside. ‘“‘ Miss Hall 
turned all her turkeys, and a good part of 
her stocking yarn, last year, to buy that 
moniment for him.” 
~“* What did she do with her turkeys and 
her stocking yarn?” I asked, thinking roy 
ears must have deceived me. 

“Why, turned ’em, turned into money, 
of course! We country folks has to turn 
most all our stuff every year, to get our 
clothes and things, and that moniment cost 
aheap. I s’pose such a scholar as he was 
deserves a moniment, but I reckon he 
don’t feel any grander under it than Na- 
than Fales does under his wooden slab in 
the next lot.” 

“*O mighty Cassar! dost thou lie so low? 
Are all thy conquests, glories, triumphs, spoils, 

Strunk to this little measure?” 
repeated Fred, in a highly tragic tone, 
with his gaze fastened on the monument. 

Our driver dropped her whip, and regard- 
ed.him with mingled curiosity and amaze- 
méht; then turning, she examined me 
critically from head to foot. An enlight- 
ened, delighted look danced in her eyes. 

“Say,” she exclaimed, in an excited 
tene, and with a new deference in her 
manner, “‘ don’t you two b’long to the cir- 
cus company that’s comin’ to town next 
week?” 

Fred unhesitatingly assured her that we 
did, and introduced himself with grave 
dignity as Monsieur ——, the renowned 
snake swallower; and I was obliged to ex- 
plain that my brother sometimes went 
widely astray from the path of truth, and 
that he was doing so in this instance. 

Fred is not yet through college, and his 
ridiculous pranks are always getting me 
into trouble. 

“What induced you to imagine that we 
were circus performers?” I , trying 
to choke back my laughter. 
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“ Why, he talks just like that feller they 
calls the clown does, and I thought your 
dress looked kind o’ fancy.” And she 


“flashed a defiant glance at me, that said, 


“ You can’t fool me. I know you are cir- 
cus folks!’ 

Here Fred roared with laughter, and I 
began to fear that my short blue mountain 
suit, with its rows of steel buttons, did look 
rather fancy, though it was what everybody 
wore at Mt. Desert, where we had been so- 
journing for a week or two. 

To my great relief, just at this point, 
our journey was announced to be at an 
end, and we turned into a green elm- 
fringed lane, which led to the Widow 
Hall’s door. The foliage was so thick that 
the house was still invisible, though we 
knew by the pleasant farmyard bustle 
which greeted our ears, that we were close 
upon it. A flock of gray turkeys passed us 
in grave procession, a hospitable cropple- 
crowned rooster mounted the fence and 
crowed us a lusty welcome, a little sparrow 
sat on the spray over his nest, so near, 
almost, that I could have stolen him into 
my keeping, and warbled us a sweet 
greeting. There was an odor of mint and 
sweetbriar in the air, and soon the pictu- 
resque red-roofed old mansion loomed up 
before us, with its frontyard full of pop- 
pies, and larkspur, and ladies’ delights, 
and rustling lilac bushes. At its back was 
a breeze-twisted old orchard, in its face the 
bright river and the dark hills, on one side 
an upland pasture, dotted with shimmer- 
ing silver-birches anid scented with fern, 
on the other an infinite stretch of meadows, 
through which wandered the green lane te 
the white winding road. 

I lingered for a moment on my wagon 
perch, and took a delighted survey of every- 
thing, while Fred, with a ceremonious po- 
liteness which seemed to puzzle, almost 
offend her, assisted our energetic driver in 
making her horse secure to a moss-covered 
post. Presently an angular, sharp-featured 
young woman made her appearance from 
around the corner of the house. 

“Do, Mandy,” said the depot master’s 
daughter, with careless condescension. ‘I 
s’pose Miss Hall’s to home, and we can 
walk right in, as the door’s open,” turning 
to me, who stood expectant in the gateway. 

* Were you lookin’ fora boardin’-place ?” 
said Mandy, with a bland smile, but plac- 
ing herself before us in a position which 
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said, “Stir until I say so, if you dare.” 
**T’ve got some splendid rooms, and if you 
will just step round this way, I'll show ’em 
to you. My part of the house isa good 
deal sightlier than this.” 

* Lor, now,’”’ said the depot master’s 
daughter, saving us the necessity of speak- 
ing, and proving herself equal to the situ- 
ation, “not knowin’ about you and your 
splendid ’commodations, they’ve set their 
heart on trying it a while with the widder. 
I tell ’em I don’t know how they’ll like, 
but they’re bound to see for themselves.” 
And she turned to us with a droll smile. 

With a bravery which astonished me, I 
pushed past Mandy’s threatening figure, 
and Fred followed my example with a 
drooping air entirely foreign to himself. 
She looked as if she were about to place 
violent hands on us, but contented herself 
with a parting thrust, which seemed to be 
particularly directed to me, as her eyes 
were fixed on me as she spoke. 

“Well,” she said, ‘‘1 hope you’ll like 
solertude, and you’ll git it there. Nobody 
but the minister, an’ now and then a bum- 
ble-bee, ever darkens that door, nor’ll be 
likely to this summer. I’ve got folks in 
my part, arith young man, han’some as a 
picter, too, but mind ye, none of my board- 
ers is "lowed in t’other side of the house!’ 
And with this crushing statement, she re- 
tired in triumph. 

Mrs. Hall was a shrewd, but kindly-look- 
ing elderly woman, who beamed upon us 
cordially, and invited us into the best 
parlor. 

** In sooth, I know not why I am so sad,”’ 
said Fred, in a doleful undertone, as we 
entered that sepulchral apartment, which 
was dark and dismal as a tomb. Every 
slippery haircloth chair was draped with a 
white tidy, the windows were darkened by 
green paper window curtains, and the walls 
were covered with photographs of persons 
who must have been in the last stages of 
consumption when they submitted to the 
painful task of sitting for the artist. A 
huge model of Bunker Hill Monument 
built of seashells occupied one corner, a 
stuffed eagle, with its wings spread as if 
for flight, occupied another, and the arm- 
chair of the late obituarian, with a heavy 
funereal fold of black crape tied from arm 
to arm, stood cheerfully in another. 
Whether this sombre bar was only to keep 
any unhallowed body from desecrating the 
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sacred seat of the departed, or was a token 
of the chair’s grief at his absence as well, 
I could not determine. The whole room 
seemed to be consecrated to mourning and 
patriotism, and I was not anxious to re- 
main in it very long. 

‘*My chambers is as pleasant rooms as 
you'll find anywhere in the country,” re- 
marked Mrs. Hall, seeming to perceive its 
chilling effect upon our spirits, “‘ and so, in 
fact, is all my rooms but this. This don’t 
hev much sun, you see, and bein’ shut up 
most of the time, it gets kind of damp and 
gloomy. Would you like to look over the 
house ?” 

And we found that she spoke truly. The 
wide old hall was full of breeze and sun- 
shine, and the chambers were airy, and 
cool, and delightful, with their white dra- 
peries, their plump inviting beds, their 
quaint, comfortable, old-fashioned furni- 
ture, and large lavend ted closets. 
Then their many windows on every side 
looked out on the fairest picture I had ever 
gazed upon. Fred expressed his approval 
in a perfect string of absurd quotations, at 
which the old lady looked as much alarmed 
and amazed as the depot master’s daughter 
had done. 

“There’s good trout fishing in the neigh 
borhood, and if you like the place, I sup- 
pose we may as well stay here, after all,” 
he remarked, after a little silence. 

And watching the route of the capricious 
little river, one scallop of whose silver skirt 
was looped up with the daisies to a green 
bank beneath the window where I stood, I 
said, “ Yes, let us stay, by all means,” 

The widow received our decision with 
evident pleasure, and the depot master’s 
daughter, who promised to see that our” 
baggage was sent up immediately, bade us 
a cordial good-by, and asked us to “ step 
in’? whenever we came to the village. 

Dinner was served at once, in a cool 
room decked with asparagus boughs, and it 
was a dinner fit to set before the king, with 
its well-cooked meats, its fresh crisp vege- 
tables, and the dessert of wild strawberries 
and cream. The chickens came and peeped 
in at us‘through the open door while we 
ate, and the tinkle of the cowbell and the 
murmur of the river made pleasant music 
for us. We were delighted with every-. 
thing, and I triumphantly observed that 
there was aft the faintest suggestion of 
mice in the freshly-painted floor. 
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The afternoon was spent in unpacking 
and arranging our rooms, and after tea 
Fred went in search of a boat, that we 
might take a moonlight sail on the river. 

** You can sit in the window,’’ said he, 
“and when you see me land on that great 
rock, come down. There’s no way to fasten 
a boat there, and I don’t care to take the 
trouble to pull it up on shore.”’ 

And in obedience to his commands I 
made myself ready, and sat down by the 
window to await his appearance. 

It was a still dark night, full of sweet 
meadow odors. The moon had not yet 
risen, and the stars glimmered faintly 
through a veil of mist. The grass in the 
garden below was jewelled by fireflies, and 
a will-o’-the-wisp, with his glimmering 
lantern, went dancing along by the river. 
Presently a prolonged whistle smote the 
air, and I espied Fred’s tall dark figure 
beckoning to me from the rock. 

‘+ What a wonder that he did not call, so 
that all the echoes in the neighborhood 
would be repeating my name,’’. I thought, 
as 1 hastened down the bank. He seemed 
to, be in an unusually silent mood, helping 
me into the boat without speaking a word, 
strangely thoughtful, too, arranging my 
seat with the nicest care, and placing an 
old boat-cloak under my feet, for fear of 
dampness, I forgot in my surprise even to 
murmur ‘thank you,” and we sailed si- 
lently down the river. We slid between 
wooded banks, through wide level mead- 
ows, and dark hills, and the shadow of 
purple woodlands, then a little village 
blinked in our faces with its cluster of 
lights, and just a faint silver edge of the 
moon tipped the wooded hill at its back. . 

“ How lovely!’ I exclaimed, breaking 
the silence for the first time. ‘ Let us 
wait here fora moment, Fred; the scene 
is too pretty to sail away from.”’ 

Fred, or the shadow beside me, whom I 
had fondly supposed to be Fred, turned 
with a great start, and looked into my face 
with a bewildered stare. ‘ 

I was just ready to leap out of the boat, 
in my fear and and amazement, for the 
face which was looking into mine, and 
which I could see quite distinctly now in 
the moonlight, was as unlike the dark 
Ssharp-featured one of, my brother as could 
well be imagined. It was a large face, but 
as delicaiely rounded as thag@ef a woman. 
The mouth was hidden by a tawny mus- 
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tache, and the eyes, which were set under 
a pair of straight dark brows, were as blue 
as those of a painted cherub. I was thor- 
oughly bewildered, thoroughly frightened. 
I thought of the enchanted river in the 
old fairy-book from whose waters. no one 
ever returned the same. The gray-haired 
old king who made its voyage was changed 
into a jolly young hunter. The beggar 
maid sailed back to her friends a jewelled 
princess, and by its magic the mild-eyed, 
discontented prince was transformed into 
a cruel bloodthirsty bandit. Was this 
such a river, and had the spell fallen al- 
ready upon Fred, or was 1 only the victim 
of one of his practical jokes? 

“Who are you?” I demanded in a tone 
shrill, tragical, severe. 

“Don’t be alarmed,’ “he said, after 
& moment's hesitation. ‘‘We have only 
made a mistake. Isee through it all now. 
You are the young lady who boards at the 
Widow Hall’s, are you not?” 

I was by no means sure of my own identity 
just then, but recklessly nodded in the 
affirmative, 

“And lam the young man who boards 
in the other side of the house; Frank 
Herman, at your service,’ he said, 
laughing. 

Then he went on to explain that he had 
made an appointment to go rowing with a 
lady friend; that she had said, “‘ when you 
are ready, whistle, and I’ll come to you, 
my lad ;’ and asI appeared in answer to 
his signal, and was of the same height and 
size of the lady in question, no doubt had 
arisen in his mind but that all was right. 
He thought it probable that I had made an 
appointment of the same kind with my 
brother. I wondered how he happened to 
know that Fred was my brether, as he met 
him at the boathouse a short time before. 
He was very sorry that | should suffer any 
annoyance, but the darkness alone was to 
be blamed for the blunder, , 

I assured him that I had made an ap- 
pointment of the same kind with my broth- 
er, and my mistake was like his own, that 
he. was of the same height of my fraternal 
relative, and wore the same kind of a hat 
crushed down over his forehead, 1 always 
objected to that hat, and I objected to it 
now anore than ever. 

He laughed at this, and it struck me for 
the first time that there was something 
funny in our situation, and I joined him. — 
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He had turned the boat, and we were 
speeding swiftly homeward; but after our 
little burst of mirth had subsided, we were 
almost as silent as before. I felt that there 
was a greater degree of 1eserve between us 
than was natural under the circumstances. 
Tle was strictly courteous, but not at all 
inclined to be talkative, and if I made any 
remark, he listened to me with an air of 
surprise. 

**T suppose you do not intend to remain 
in Wilmot long?’ he said, for the sake of 
saying something, it seemed. 

‘“*Why yes, I hope to stay here all sum- 
mer. It’s delightfxl, 1 think, and Iam so 
tired of fashionable crowded watering- 
places,” I replied. 

“Indeed! but your—your—party will 
leave after the performance is over, will 
they not ?”’ 

“IT did not come with a party; only my 
brother is with me. Is the performance to 
be such a fine affair?” said I, thinking 
that he referred to the masquerade which 
was to take place at the hotel sometime in 
the next week, and wondering why he 
should call it a performance. 

We sailed out of the woods just at that 
moment, and the meadows were so lovely 
in the moonlight, with their clusters of 
silver-mantied elms, and long_hill-cast 
shadows, that if he replied, Ldid not hear 
him. I was not very favorably impressed 
by the young gentieman’s manner, and 
though he might.be “rich, and han’some 
as a picter,’’ was not in despair that Man- 
dy’s boarders were not “’lowed in the 
other side of the house.”’ 

When we reached the rock, from which 
we started we found Fred there, somewhat 
anxious over my mysterious disappearance, 
but inclined to make merry over it. when 
he found that I was safe. 

“My whistle also drew a, nymph from 
some secluded shade,’’ said he, ‘‘ but she 
disappeared as suddenly as she came when 
she heard my voice. 1 should have been 
silent, and made believe that I was Frank, 
if I had known how matters stood.” — 

Mr. Herman laughed somewhat stiffly, 
and I escaped into the house as quickly as 
possible, having had enough of romring for 
one night. 

“What do you think of Mr. Frank Her- 
man?’ L asked Fred the next. morning. 

“©, he’s no end of a prig,’’ said he, de- 
cisively. ‘‘I saw him at the boathouse 
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last night, gazing at the sunset with the 
most benignant approval. Wasn’t struck 
by his appearance, but thought I’d scrape 
acquaintance with him for the sake of the 
pretty girl who belongs to his party; I saw 
her on the piazza yesterday, but my gentle- 
man didn’t condescend, he turned the cold 
shoulder, decidedly, Some German musi- 
cian, I suppose,” in a tone of contempt. 
**I don’t like him very well, but there’s 
something remarkably frank and fascinat- 
ing in his smile,’’ I said, musingly. 
“* He was not fair to outward view, 
He was not nice to see, 


His loveline-s I never knew 
Until be smiled on me,’” 


quoted Fred, as he lazily lighted his cigar. 

“Why, yes, I think he is nice to see, ne 
is certainly handsome,” 

** Handsome!” be exclaimed, contemptu 
ously; ‘* he looks like a figure in a pack of 
cards, with his long light hair and ‘his 
square shoulders. The moonlight be- 
witched your eyes, Lou. Hear what my 
glance has just fallen upon;” and he read 
aloud from the sensational novel which he 
held in his hand. 

‘*Many a tender flower of romance has 

dropped from the rude hand of a mistake. 
Beware, my sister, beware. Let not thy 
faney followAbe prince!’ 
“Miss Gilbentjyod wish you’d be. kind 
enough to §tepiinip the parlor a minit and 
see if the:stiteh in my yellow lamp-mat’s 
like the toilet set you're makin’,” said Mrs. 
Hall, tapping at my door. 

The old lady seemed to be greatly inter- 
ested in worsted-work, and was anxious to 
imitate some that I had been dreaming over 
the evening before. I hastened to comply 
with her request, and while we were com- 
paring stitches and examining tidies, Clary, 
Mrs, Hall’s giggling little maid of all work, 
with a look of awe im her round eyes, ush- 
ered in the Rev. Mr. Perkins, the miuister of 
the parish. He appeared with a face that 
predicted a funeral, and bowed with pom- 
pous solemnity, and when introduced to me 
the solemnity deepened to severity. I won- 
dered what there was in my appearance 
that impressed him so unfavorably, for 1 
flattered myself that my demeanor was both 
modest and becoming. Seating himself in 
an armchair, he fixed his eyes on that sub- 
lime picture which represents the ecstatic 
meeting of Washington and Lincoln in the 
clouds, and after an interval of awful silence 
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cleared his throat and spoke in this wise: 

“I did not recognize your countenance 
at our blessed prayer-meeting last Wednes- 
day night, Mrs. Hall.’’ 

** No,I didn’t feel very smart,so I thought 
I'd stay at home,” said the old lady, curtly. 

The reverend gentleman sighed, never 
moving his gaze from Washington’s well- 
starched shirt-frills. 

“And Clary,’ he continued, his words 
falling slowly, measurably, like the drip 
of acold rain from winter eaves. ‘I am 
deeply pained, Mrs. Hail, to mark Clary’s 
falling »ff from grace—deeply pained that 
she should avail herself of none of these 
blessed gospel privileges.”” And he sighed 
more deeply than ever. 

“Clary, she aint much concerned in her 
mind, she’s young and rather giddy,’ re- 
marked Mrs. Hall, who did not droop in the 
least, under this battery of sighs. 

“* But, Mrs. Hail, is it not your duty as a 
professor, to warn her against the end to 
come, to try and gather her into the fold, 
like a sheep that has gone astray. Induce 

her to forsake her giddy companions, and 
come where she may listen to the thrilling 
voice of the gospel. The barrenest fig-tree 
may be brought to life by the continual 
droppings of the sanctuary. However, I 
did not come here to-day, to speak of this, 
but on a matter which seems to me to be of 
like importance. Mrs. Hall, I fear that the 
smile of the Holy Spirit does not rest on 
this household,” with an annihilating 
glance at me, as if I were the cloud which 
that smile could not penetrate. ‘I would 
like to speak to you in private, if you 
please.”’ 

Mrs. Hall began to look alarmed, and I 
made my exit with all possible speed. 

Coming down stairs a half hour later, on 
my way to the woods, I found the reverend 
gentleman just taking his leave in the 
doorway. 

* Well, Mrs. Hall, I’ve done my dooty, as 
a minister of the gospel, I can do no more.” 

“No, you can’t, that’s true,’’ said she, in 
atone of considerable asperity. ‘‘She’s a 
lady, and she reads her Bible, too, and as 
for him, he’s as polite and fine-spoken a 
youth as J ever see, a little queer sometimes, 
but nothin’ out of the way about him.” 

1 bowed to him, politely, as I passed out, 
but he only groaned in answer to my salu- 
tation, and followed me with dreadful eyes. 

When I related the story to Fred, I 


thought he seemed more amused than was 
consistent, for he laughed all day long. 
He knew who the doubtful people referred 
to were, even then, but I hadn’t the most 
distant idea. ‘ 

That afternoon I wandered away into the 
fields alone, with my sketching-book and 
an old copy of Jean Paul. The unmown 
grass was waving lazily in the languid air, 
the sails were fol’ed on the river, great 
purple butterflies were floating about in 
the sultry mist. 

It was too warm to work, I felt too lazy 
even to read; but with my book open in my 
lap,; I settled myself cosily under the boughs 
of an old oak tree, and let my thoughts 
wander at their own sweet will. I think I 
must have fallen asleep at last, for the sky 
was bright, only for the rosy mist that 
gathers about the hills on hot summer days, 
when I last looked up; and now I was sud- 
denly startled by the low ominous rumble 
of thunder, and found to my consternation 
that the opposite mountains were hidden 
by clouds as black as night, and there was 
every prospect of an immediate storm. I 
rose to my feet with an exclamation of 
alarm, for I was fully two miles from home, 
or indeed any other place of shelter that I 
knew of. There was a quick rustling in 
the grass beside me, and to my surprise 
there stood Mandy’s “hansum young gen- 
tleman,” smiling that wonderful smile of 
his in spite of our perilous situation. And 
it was perilous indeed; I never saw such 
terribly vivid lightning as was beginning to 


flash almost incessantly from the clouds; it © 


made me dizzy and blind. 


“T think you must have been dreaming, 


as well as I, Miss Gilbert,” he said, in his 
cool undisturbed tone. saw you here 
sometime ago, and when I was suddenly 
wakened by the thunder I came te look for 
you, fearing for your safety under this tree. 
If you will hasten, I think we may reach an 
old logging camp which | discovered in the 
woods yesterday, before the rain begins to 
fall. It is only a few steps from here.” 

1 thanked him, and picking up my books 
followed him with hasty steps along the 
narrow hazel-bordered path. The air was 
suffocating, the birds uttered little shrill 
notes of fear, and the cattle were lowing 
dismally in the neighboring meadows. 
There was an awesome stillness in the air, 
then great drops of rain began to fall, and 
the wind rose and shook the trees threat- 
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eningly. When we reached the camp we 
were panting and breathless, but not much 
wet, and the storm was nothing then, in 
comparison to its fury afterward. 

“IT hope the rain hasn’t spoiled your 
pretty dress, Miss Gilbert; it looks as if it 
were made out of one of the most delicate 
of the clouds,” said my protector, with a 
real anxiety in his look and tone, The ex- 
ertion he had just undergone seemed to 
have surprised him out of his stiffness, 

It was a pretty dress, though very simple, 
made of the thinnest and most delicate of 
gray lawn, and the knot of scarlet poppies 
I gathered in the fields to wear at my throat 
was all it needed to relieve its colorless 
folds. I was always particular about my 
toilet under any circumstances, 

He seemed to have no idea that I might 
be frightened by the terrible tumult of the 
elements, though it was such a storm as I 
never witnessed before or since. It seemed 
as if the earth must be shaken to its very 
foundations by the crashing thunder, and 
the lightning made a sharp glittering line 
like a sword-blade. He was as cool and 
composed, himself, as if he were only listen- 
ing to the gentlest of summer showers; and 
though 1 am usually timid in asevere thun- 
der-storm, I was strangely free from fear, 
then; indeed I was surprised at my own 
composure, but concluded that it was the 
contagion of my companion’s coolness. 

“Do you read Jean Paul?’ he asked, 
opening my book, and regarding me with 
that half-surprised half-curious gaze, which 
I had noticed before. 

“ Yes, certainly,’’ I said; “1 enjoy his 
quaint simplicity more than anything, and 
you, Mr. Herman, don’t you read Jean 
Paul?” 

“Yes,” he said, “he admired his writ- 
ings very much.” 

Then he began to tell me of his visit to 
the quaint old village where he was born, 
of the little old house with the inscription 
over the door which told passers-by that 
there lived and wrote the great man. 

I had been there, too, and we compared 
experiences with great interest and amuse- 
ment, while every moment the storm was 
growing more severe, and daikness like 
that of uight was creeping into the rude 
old camp. Then he suddenly seemed to 
remember himself, and resumed his old 
stiff,somewhat embarrassed manner. There 
was a long lull in the conversation, and 


looking up, I discovered his eyes fixed on 
me with that same puzzled, inquiring, half- 
surprised look. 

“Mr, Herman,” said I, “is there any- 
thing peculiar in my appearance; or why 
do you look at me so?” I spoke on the 
impulse of the moment; if I had waited to 
think, I should have kept silence. 

He colored like a girl, to the very roots 
of his blonde hair. “I beg your pardon, 
I am very absent-minded,” he said, in a 
confused stammer. 

What a relief it was to see a little rift of 
light through the clouds! The rain was 
falling in floods still, and the thunder 
rumbling and crushing, but there was a 
prospect of fair weather. Anyway, I would 
go home through it all, if it did not cease 
soon. Wasthere ever such an eccentric, 
such a disagreeable young man? And yet, 
after all, there was something about him 
which fascinated me. His manner was 
certainly very strange. 

A rainbow arched itself over the dark 
sky, the birds began to chirp thankful little 
songs, and the sun came out and glittered 
like gold on the wet leaves. Our home- 
ward path was long and decidedly moist, 
but thanks to the delightful conversation 
of my eccentric companion, it did not seem 
long at all, and I was almost sorry when it 
came to an end. 

When we first set out 1 assumed a state- 
ly dignity, and replied to him only in the 
coldest and briefest manner. I was vexed, 
and I determined to let Mr. Frank Herman 
know that I was not going to fall in with his 
moods so readily. But still he talked on, 
and there was an appealing look in his eyes 
when they met mine, which touched me in 
spite of myself; so, before Iwas aware of 
it, [had forgotten my determination, and 
was chatting to him with all the freedom 
imaginable. We did not fall into merry 
little arguments over trivial things, as stran- 
gers usually do, but talked seriously and 
earnestly as old friends might have done. 
But at the widow’s gate the frank freedom 
of his manner vanished. I looked into his 
face with surprise, for he was quite pale, 
and when I thanked him for his kindness 
in coming to my rescue in the peril of the 
storm, and bade him good-afternvon, he 
said never a word but took his leave with 
an abruptness which was anything but 
polite. I was both vexed and amused, and 
resolved to give him no opportunity to 
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serve me again. I would bow to him ifI 
were obliged to meet him face to face, but 
I never would speak to him again, never. 

Fred laughed until he was almost breath- 
less, when 1 told him of his strange behav- 
iour, though I thought he would be indig- 
nant. 

That night Fred and I went rowing on 
the river, [ was singing a fragment of 
Beethoven’s Adelaide, that song of songs 
which the fragrance and passion of the sum- 
mer night always suggests to me; but I 
had taken too high a pitch for my voice, 
and left it hopelessly where the “ nightin- 
gales keep fluting.” A voice singing out 
of some shadow beyond, caught the strain 
and bore it along to the end, with rare ten- 
derness and sweetness. 

“It’s that Herman?” said Fred, in an 
undertone. “A fine tenor. I shouldn’t 
wonder if he were a professional singer; 
looks like that.” 

* How absurd, Fred! I'm sure he looks 
like no such thing,’’ said I, with more 
warmth than the occasion required. 

“ Why didn’t you keep on singing, Miss 
Gilbert ?” said Mr. Herman, overtaking us 
in his light boat. “I thought it was a pity 


that the remainder of the song should be 
lost, so I finished it for you, though—” 
Fred interrupted him with an exclama- 
tion about some shining fishes which he 
had just discoyered in the water, and we 
all leaned over to observe them; so I was 


not obliged’ to speak at all. Perbaps it 
would have been mvre polite if I had done 
s0, but I would not. 

“ We're going down to the cove to hear 
the band. It’s playing at the hotel to- 
bight. Will you come ?” said my brother, 
rather more civil thav usual, because of 
my incivility. 

He hesitated, looking at me, but I kept 
my face resolutely in another direction, and 
would nut speak. Then he suddenly re- 
membered an engagement at the house. 
We exchanged brief good-nights and he 
rowed away. 

Fred began to laugh with all his might 
as soon as he was out of hearing, but what 
he fouud that was so fun-provoking in 
the gentleman’s appearance I could not 
imagine. 

“ Dou't you think it’s rather strange the 
fellow dvesu’t call, Lou?’ said he. He’s 
very much interested in you, certainly, If 
you are out in the garden, he’s always sure 


to be at the window. If we go rowing he’s 
seized with a mania to go rowing, too, and 
this afternoon when you went out into the 
fields, he saw you go and followed you de- 
liberately, I’ve no doubt, though he made 
his meeting you seem like accident.” 

I bade him keep silence, declaring that 
I would not listen to such talk, but I was 
thankful that the friendly darkness hid my 
face from him, for in spite of myself I was 
blushing frightfully. 

Two days went by, and we saw nothing 
more of Mandy’s boarder; but we heard 
croquet balls clicking sometimes at twi- 
light, and I caught a glimpse of a coquet- 
tish straw hat, from under whose brim a 
merry girlish voice was continually calling, 
Frank. For some reason or other, I felt a 
strange spite against the owner of that 
voice. Fred declared that she was the 
prettiest girl he ever saw, but I had only 
caught a glimpse of a piquant nose and a 
pair of laughing gray eyes. 

On the morning that the circus came to 
town the country was all alive. As early 
as ten o’clock in the morning, the farm- 
wagons began to pour into the village, 
though there was to be no performance 
until the afternoon. The buxom country 
belles came in their finest attire, and a 
general holiday air prevailed. Fred insist- 
ed on my going to the circus; it would be 
such fun to see the people, he said, and as 
I had never witnessed such a, scene, I con- 
sented to go, at last. . 

Clary was in a state of great excitement, 
and seemed to be very curious concerning 
the dress which I was to wear on that 
important occasion. 

*T should think you’d have to do your 
hair in a more fancy way,” she remarked, 
with the usual freedom of country 
servants. 

It struck me at the moment that her 
interest was rather strange, but I forgot 
all about it afterwards, 

‘T noticed that people looked at us very 
curiously along the way, and just before 
we reached the tent, I heard a familiar 
voice ejaculate, ‘‘there they are!’ Turn- 
ing round, I espied the depot master’s 
daughter in amazing attire, who rushed 
forward to greet me with a most cordial 
handshake. Suddenly mysterjous things 
began to grow clear to me; Fred’s unu- 
sually excitable state of mind, his half- 
suppressed mirth were no longer so inex- 
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plicable. Neither was the minister’s 
private interview with Mrs. Hall. 

** Let’s wait in this grove a while,”’ .said 
he; “the performance wont commence 
for some time, and it’s so close inside the 
tent. See, there’s the pretty girl who 
boards at Mandy’s, and Herman, and the 
two other ladies and gentlemen.” 

** Don’t let them see us,” said I, sitting 
down under a large tree, and pulling Fred 
down beside me. 

“We would not have missed coming for 
anything,” said the young lady of Fred’s 
admiration, in answer to a question from a 
new-comer. ‘*Do you know what a star 
the company boasts in the person of a 
young lady performer? A young lady who 
reads the classics, and sings Beethoven’s 
music in the most enchanting manner. 
Frank will tell you about her, he—”’ 

I did not care to hear any more, and 
rising suddenly, with a great deal of bustle, 
seized Fred’s arm to draw him away from 
the place. As I did s0,I found myself 
face to face with Mr. Herman. He actu- 
ally turned pale when he saw me, as if 1 
had been a ghost. I was vexed, indignant, 
mortified. I could scarcely wait to have a 
little private interview with my scapegrace 
brother who seemed to enjoy the situation 
immensely, notwithstanding the dreadful 
looks which I gave him. 

Mr. Herman bowed with the utmost 
politeness; I bowed with the utmost digni- 
ty. Fred burst into a loud laugh. | 

“Why, Lou Gilbert, is it you?” ex- 
claimed the voice of Fred’s young lady, in 
a tone of bewilderment. 

I turned -and looked her fairly in th 
face for the first time, and recognized my 
roommate, my dearest friend at Madame 
Dupre’s school, Marie Lasell. Forgetting: 
everything in thé: delight of seeing her, I 
allowed Fred to escape, and was only 
awakened to the remembrance of him and 
his ill-doings by. hearing his and Mr. Her- 
man’s laugh in a prolonged duet, one 
voice as merry! and boyish as the other. 
Marie and I had been explaining experi- 
ences since we parted, in the most enthu- 
siastic manner lamenting that through 
some careless mistake we had lost sight of 
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each other for so long, and declaring that 
we would never do so again—but now my 
tongue was stopped. I grew stiff and em- 
barrassed. Marie caught the contagion of 
my embarrassment. 

Mr. Herman and Fred were reading the 
circus-bills. 

“Td no idea the name of the clown 
who, with his famous sister, was creating 
such a sensation, was Gilbert,” said Fred, 
holding on to his sides with laughter; 
‘but when I saw that everybody did me 
the honor to take me for that merry gen- 
tleman, I saw no use in making an 
explanation.” 

“Fred,” said I, sternly, “ what did you 
tell the depot master’s daughter?” 

** Lou, it can’t be you, who was supposed 
to be the classical circus performer!’ said 
Marie, breathlessly. ‘‘ Cousin Frank said 
the other night he thought there must be 
some mistake about it.” 

I introduced her to my brother, who was 
not slow in making her aware of the state 
of the case. Marie was always full of 
pranks herself, and the two got along 
famously together. 

Mr. Herman came over and stood by 
me. His smile was as pleasant as ever, 
but I was not ready to forgive him for 
believing me to belong to a circus com- 
pany. wonder why I did not recognize 
his name before, for while we were at 
school Marie talked of nothing but the 
perfeetions of Cousin Frank Herman. 

Long before the summer was over, how- 
ever, I had forgiven him entirely, and 
before we left the Widow Hall’s [ was the 
promised) wife of Mandy’s geitleman 
boarder. Fred had met his fate, too; and 
I was relieved of a great: care, for the 
amiable and obliging Marie had agreed to 
take him off my hands, pranks and all, 
Mandy’s boarders were not *’lowed in 
vVother side of the house,” but ldve is 
always sure to go where”tisn’t ‘‘’lowed,’’ 
and I am happy to say that our tittle 
romatice was the means of uniting the 
family, and Mrs. ‘Hall and Mandy have 
concluded to keep house and take boarders 
together in the future, which will save a 
good deal of trouble. 
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BY WILL ACY. 


There are times when my soul is filled with gloom, 
When sorrow and sadness their reign assume; 
When deepening shadows around me loom, 
As dark as the midnight shade. 
Then an inward longing does me impel, 
To wander away to a shady dell, 
Where a brook, with the murmur I love so well, 
Descends in a bright cascade. 


There I seat myself on the mossy shore, 

And list to the streamlet’s tiny roar, 

While its foaming waves o’er the pebbles pour, 
And the mimic billows roll. 

In the lonely valley no other sound 

Intrudes on the stillness that reigns around, 

And the shadowy gloom of depth profound 
Is congenial to my soul. 


While my thoughts go out in a sweet daydream, 

I people the banks of that woodland stream 

With fairies and fays; while the ruby’s gleam 
Lights my “castle in the air.” 

So the shades soon pass from my mind away, 


As darkness recedes from the light of day, 
And a peaceful quiet resumes its sway, 
Untouched by a taint of care. 


Charlestown, Indiana, Feb., 1874. 


HATED TO DEATH. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


Tus Vane pride was a thing to beware 
of. It had vaunted itself for centuries, 
and was no idle boast. Men and women, 
more especially the poor, the humble, the 
unfortunate, had felt it to their cost. It 
had kept the Vanes apart from their towns- 
men and neighbors. It had gained for 
them a superstitious respect. But it had 
never won them any love. 

Any one in Brierly would point out the 
Vane estate—the Lindens—to you. Ithad 
stood for centuries, massive, weather- 
beaten, but stanch—true to its granite 
pillars and timbers of oaks. Moss 
blotched the stone eaves—colossal oaks 
shaded the roof. But the lindens, which 
once formed the avenue, had long been 
only a tradition, when Colonel Vane re- 
turned from France, with his son and 
daughter, Claude and Persia. 


The latter was the elder; a strikingly 
handsome woman of seven-and-twenty, 
stately, dark-eyed, and calm as Juno. No 
one had ever seen Miss Vane angry, or in 
ahurry. There was a saying that the rain 
would wait to fall if she commanded. 
She certainly gave people that impression. 
Her profuse hair was dead blaek, her 
smooth skin had a yellow tinge like old 
ivory. Her eyes, her lips, her hair were 
beautiful and haughty. She had all the 
heirlooms of the Vanes. 

Claude Vane was different. He was 
sunny-haired and merry. At three-and- 
twenty he was a frank, open-hearted fel- 
low. He had been bred, like the others, 
toa high opinion of his importance, but 
the disposition to pride was not innate. 
He was sympathetic, generous, inconsider- 
ate, more like his mother’s family, the 
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Clares, whom he very much resembled. 

When these Vanes, after five year’s ab- 
sence, came back to the Lindens,’ they 
brought with them some beautiful horses, 
and anew French carriage. There were 
other arrivals. Furnishings for the house, 
among which was a quantity of foreign 
bric-a-brac. The old house’s interior put 
on a more modern and fresh appearance, 
and the stir of life about the grounds at- 
tracted universal attention. In due time 
the families, of which their set was com- 
posed, called upon them; then came a 
lull. 

One evening, upon retiring, Colonel Vane 
said: ' 

“Children, after breakfast to-morrow 
morning, you will come to the library; I 
wish to talk with you.” 

Persia, embroidering under the light, re- 
plied, composedly; Claude, stretched on a 
couch before the fire, nodded carelessly, 
pulling the ears of the old hound at his 
side. 

Colonel Vane’s footsteps died on the 
stairs. Claude, looking up, met his sister’s 
eyes. 

up, now, sis ?”’ 

have no idea,’ answered Persia, 
carefully setting a stitch. 

‘‘Father’s been unusually grave for a 
week—discovered some of my little pecca- 
dilloes, probably. Let me see what I have 
been doing lately.” 

“Not doing enough, most likely,” an- 
swered Persia, quietly. ‘I wish you would 
let Socrates’s ears alone for a moment, and 
ring the bell for me.” 

When young Vane had good-naturedly 
bestirred himself, and a servant had ap- 
peared and been despatched for ice water, 
it occurred to the young man to ask an- 
other question. 

“Persia, did you write to Miss Beverly 
to-day ?” 

“T did.” 

“Is she coming here ?” 

is coming.” 

Claude stopped pulling his mustache, 
and sharply regarded his sister’s profile. 
Hearing Socrates whine, Miss Vane looked 
up, and discovered her brother twitching 
the ears of that respectable animal most 
ruthlessly. 

“Well, keep out of my way, you doting 
old dolt, then!” exclaimed Claude. “Satan 
finds some mischief, still, you know,” to 
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Persia, who deigned no reply, and a silence 
followed. 

The old dog had gone patiently away to 
a corner of the hearth. Persia serenely 
matched her silks, and her brother sat on 
the couch, with his chin in his hands, 
staring absently at the fire. 

The young man’s comfortable mood 
seemed to have changed. There was a 
frown upon bis firm white forehead, an 
irritation in his manner. He finally rose, 
kicked over an ottoman, and with a rather 
sullen good-night, stalked off to his room. 

When he had gone, Miss Vane’s white, 
hands fell idly upon her lap, and her face 
took on the irritation of her brother’s. 
She sat musing, the soft light illuminating 
her chiselled face, and scintillating from a 
diamond upon her hand. That diamond 
had its history; it had been Persia Vane’s 
engagement ring. She had loved with an 
intensity none would have suspected in 
her, a man of noble family, who had died 
a month before her wedding day. To be 
faithful to him, to live unmarried, had 
since been her vow, and she was not likely 
ever to break it. Whatever this love had 
been made up ef, it had rendered Persia 
Vane no less proud and ambitious. For 
herself she did not wish to marry, but she 
desired that her brother should do so, It 
was to Claude she looked to keep up the 
name and fame of the family. Little had 
ever been said between the brother and 
sister on the subject, but Claude was ac- 
quainted with certain wishes she had 
formed with regard to him. He under- 
stood, when he was brought in contact 
with Ada Beverly, a year before, that Per- 
sia desired that he should fall in love with 
her. A pretty girl, a good enough girl, 
but possessing no particular attraction for 
him. Miss Beverly had money and family; 
he comprehended why the marriage would | 
please Persia. For himself, he only de- 
sired to love Ada Beverly, to pay court to 
her, and that he did not do. He under- 
stood well his sister’s clouded brow, when 
her friend, after a month’s visit at the Lin- 
dens, took her departure, unwooed and un- 
won by the heir. For weeks the domestic 
atmosphere at home had been a little 
cloudy. This finally wore off. Persia, 

‘perhaps, became aware that she was injur- 
ing her cause by connecting Ada’s name 
with unpleasant feelings. She ceased to 
treat Claude slightingly, and Claude was 
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only too glad to second her attempts at . 
Gradually the matter was 


harmony. 
passed over. A year elapsed. And now 
Ada Beverly was coming again to the 
Lindens. 

A sleepless night ‘was utterly unknown 
to Claude Vane’s clear conscience and 
good constitution.’ He, therefore, appeared 
frésh and serene at the breakfast table, 
looking so exactly like a good child, to 


Persia, that she was tempted to spoil his 
coffee, or do something to ruffle him. Hav-. 


ing worried until near daybreak over her 
somewhat obstinate private affairs, she was 
not in the best of humors. Both failed 
to remember the appointment with their 
father, until, as he pushed aside his egg 
glass and rose from the table, he remarked: 

“At half past nine I shall be waiting for 
you. ” 

Claude started; a faint color suffused 
his face. Inthe depths of his heart was 
an uneasy fear. But it was not natural to 
him to nurse apprehension; he put the 
thought out of his mind as quickly as he 
could. He finished his coffee, whistled to 
Socrates, and went out upon the terrace. 

Persia departed to give certain directions 


to the servants, and feed the birds in the 


aviary. Her manner had quite its usual 
repose. And she never looked more un- 
ruffied than when she appeared before her 
father in the library. Claude soon came 
strolling in. He had a velvet cap crushed 
over his sunny curls, and Socrates was at 
his heels. 

The colonel pushed aside his papers and 
leaned back in’ his chair. He motioned 
_ them to seats with the easy suavity with 
which he treated any one within his special 
domains, and then fixed a certain searching 
glance upon his son, which caused that 
young man to color, and uneasily pull off 
his cap, like a schoolboy reminded of his 
manners. And more than ever fated te 
this delusion he felt, when his father 
thoughtfully asked: 

How old are you, Claude?” 

It was ludicrous that, for the life of him, 
he could not for a moment remember. 
Persia said, quietly; 

He is twenty-three, father.’’ 

The colonel nodded. “I thought so,” 
he said. ile gave his papers another push, 


Persia made no reply, but looked un- | 
moved remonstrance. Claude did not 
look up, but sat maltreating his cap. 

“ Yes,” he said. 

**T shall never marry, father,” remarked 
Persia, calmly. 

The colonel seemed to haye a dim idea 
of that sort. 

“ Well,’ he said, aftera moment, “so 
be it, then, But Claude ?”’ 

“© father, there is no hurry about me,” 
exclaimed his sen, getting up and walking 
uneasily to a window. Socrates, like his 
shadow, stalked after. 

But I believe differently,’’ continued 
the colonel, mildly. “At least, I think 
early marriages highly desirable for young 
men—” 

He was interrupted by a yelp of pain 
from Socrates, for Claude, in turning sud- 
denly, had trodden upon that animal’s foot. 
With a clouded face Claude threw himself 
into an armchair. The colonel continued: 

“A proper match must, of course, be 
found for you. Unless,” he added, “ you 
have already chosen.’’ 

The colonel’s glance went from his son 
to his daughter. Persia looked as if she 
could speak volumes, if she chose, but 
didn’t choose to utter a syllable. For a 
moment Claude did not speak, either. 

‘* Well, father, I will look around,” he 
said, forcing a laugh. 

“Several years may be wasted at that,” 
replied the colonel. “It is not advisable 
to leave the matter entirely to your fancy, 
Claude. A few requisites are indispensa- 
ble. Family, fortune, health and good- 
temper, Persia, where is your friend, 
Miss Ada Beyerly?” 

“Ada is in New York, father. But she 
is coming here next week,’’ 

“Excellent!” exclaimed the colonel. 
“There is the match for you, Claude! 
Very nice young lady, excellently con- 
nected. I shall be perfectly satisfied to 
see Miss Ada my daughter.”’ 

There was a pause. 

** Claude does not like Ada,’’ said Persia. 

“I never said that, Persia,” replied 
Claude, turning upon his sister, evidently 
annoyed, 

**No, but you never pay her any more 
than civil attentions.” 

** Well, well,”’ interrupted the colonel, 
“the young lady will come again, and 
Claude will do his duty, and fall in love 
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with her, and. we shall have a. 


It is time I had grand-children,” leaning | 
back in his chair, and smiling complacent-. 


ly, as if the matter were settled. nf 
Persia remained quiet, in dignified re- 
pose, but Claude was just on the verge of 


an outbreak, when Pompey softly unclosed 
a door: 


“Two persons to see massa.”’ 

Who are they, Pompey?” 

“Sent up no name, massa, Ole gentle- 
m’n an’ young lady.” 

‘Show them up.’’ 

Persia leisurely withdrew; Claude went 
out with the air of making his escape. 

The venerable figure of an old man and 


the beautiful one of a young girl softly en-. 


tered the room, If the daughter of this 
infirm, man, she was evidently the child of 
his old age, With the simple words, ‘‘ My 
father is blind,’’ she quietly placed him in 
a seat, and stood beside his chair. 

“ You wished to see me ?—-to see Colonel 
Vane ?”’ asked the colonel, contemplating 
with surprise the remarkable appearance 
of filial affection. Though quite as proud, 
he was not as heartless as many of his 
ancestors, 


**T wished to see. you, yes sir. [ama 


Clare. And this is my daughter.’ 

“A Clare? Of what family?” asked 
the colonel, with some hesitancy. 

am your wife’s uncle.” 

A few explanations served to prove the. 
relationship. Colonel Vane looked expec- 
tant, hardly pleased. The Vanes having 
been all of one ambition, and one pride, 
had not been troubled much with impecu- 


nious connections, “The situation was, to . 


him, somewhat novel. And so, some what 
vaguely, he repeated the formula; 

* And what can I do for you?” 

* My sight has failed; I am old and poor, 
and wish to secure a home for this, my. 
youngest,child, beforeI die. Shejis of the 
same blood as your own daughter, Colonel 
Vane, and she is young, innocent and beau- 
tiful. I have made this painful effort to 
secure your protection for her, only when 
driven to extremities. My life is nearly 
atan end. ButI ask nothing for myself. 
I have other children, with poor homes, 
who will share with me during the little 
while I may live. But my Angelique—you 
see, Colovel Vane, what she is. Any 
father might be proud of this face, this 


hair,’’ drawing the young girl’s chestaut 


curls through his tremulous hand, tenderly, 
fear to. leave her unproteeted., She 
has beauty and talent. Perhaps the colo- 
nel would like to hear you sing, Angel!’ 

Angel Clare turned her large eyes upon 
Colonel Vane, and he, still somewhat at a 
loss, nodded. Still leaning on her father’s 
chair, she sang a pathetic little ballad with 
unusual taste and sweetness. 


Colonel Vane was fond of music, and his 


daughter did notsing. He began to regard 
the young stranger with more interest. 

see,’’ said the old father, proudly, 
‘she ought to have advantages—an educa- 
tion. She was never made to work. It is 
a pity her father cannot make her a lady, 
but you—you will help us, sir?” 

Colonel Vane mused. Atiength he said: 

‘* Your daughter may stay with us, if she 
pleases. Ican promise nothing more for. 
the present,” 

The old man’s sightless face. expressed 
sudden joy, but Angel grew slowly pale. 
Her lip quivered—she Jeaned more heavily 
upon her father’s shoulder. As her father 
expressed his gratitude, her sobs grew un- 
controllable. Her anguish at being sepa- 
rated from her father. was most violent. 

The colonel regarded the parting with 
mild wonder. He had never before real- 
ized that poor people had such strong ten- 
dencies towards the luxury of mutual love. 
He found himself speaking with the most 
respectful tenderness to the sobbing girl, 
not in the least different from what he 
would have spoken to Miss Ada Beverly, 
or another aristocratic young lady, under 
cireumstances of poignant grief, 

Angel, for her part, was almost ungrate- 
ful, It broke. her heart to listen to her 
father’s feeble retreating steps.. She knew 
the grief that was eating into his heart, as 
wellas her own. While the. colonel was 
gently saying, ‘‘ Pray try to calm yourself, 


my.dear,’”’ she was almost hating him, that 


he could, speak with such serenity. Why 
should he be rich, while she was too poor 
to have the comfort of ministering to her 
dear old father’s last days? She had con- 
sented to her father’s plan for her, seeing 
the need, but she had come to the Lindens 
with a heart aching with dread and a fear 
of success. 

But the gust of bitter feeling soon passed. 
Persia was called, and even. Miss Vane 
was kind to her. To the latter, Angel ap- 
peared a mere homesick child. If her 
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father wished the young thing to stay, she 

was of course to be treated with some con- 

sideration. So a room was ordered for 

her, and Mrs. Gale, the housekeeper, was 

sent to treat with her unusual condition. 

and make her comfortable. Angel soon 

reproached herself for ingratitude, and 

made an effort to return the consideration 
shown her. ’ 

Miss Vane soon Geeta that the girl 

had exquisite taste and skill. Crisp frost- 
like embroidery grew like magic under her 
hands; she wove scarfs aud wraps of bright 
woreted, and wrought soft fringes, and laces 

that looked like a fairy’s work. Miss 
Vane, who was fond of adorning her beau- 
ty, was delighted. She immediately pro- 
cured a lavish quantity of material for 
Angel to work with. 


And day by day the young figure bent to . 


its task, the taper fingers piied unceasing- 
ly their labor. No one mentioned that the 
wild-rose bloom was fading out of the fair 
face, and that the light step grew slow and 
languid. 

But one observed. Angel let dick mente 
fall wearily on her lap, one -morning. 
There was a sharp pain in her side, a weary 
weight upon her heart. Her glance went 
through the open window, upon the lovely 
view of the Lincens, the emerald tields, the 
pelts of dark woodland, the dirtaut sea and 
sky melting softly together. Au. uncon- 
querable longing for her old, free, though 
humbler life, and the faces she loved, came 
over her—her breast heaved, ber soft lips 
quivered. 

With an impatient exclamation her work 
-was suddenly snatched trom her lap—silks,. 
worsteds and spools rolled in confusion 
upon the floor. 

* You are killing yourself! "The dickens 
take the embroidery!’ 

She flushed scarlet under Claude Vane’s 
burning eyes, He lookel mio the young, 
lovely, sensitive face unui his own grew 
tremulous with feeling and eloquent with 
love. 

“ Poor little homesick bird! Let me 
comfort you!’ 

And Angel obeyed her ines to rest 
against his shoulder, to kiss back the lips 
that kissed her, to love the pressure of his 
hand upon her golden hair. 

“This shall not goou. 1 will finda help 
for it some way, Angel.” 


But Angel was no longer weary and sad. 


She held the caressing hand against her 
flushed cheek, and was more than happy. 
Bat Claude Vane, realizing how utterly he 
loves her, was more disturbed. He had 
known her in her little home on the shore. 
She had pleased his eye, and then his heart, 
there. Her fair beauty, her modest grace, 
her bright smile, and the truth and purity 
of her nature, as he learned to know her 
better, conquered hesitation. No favorite 
friend of his sister’s was ever so genuinely 
lovely. When they had tried to foree Ada 
Beverly upon him, his heart had cried out 
that he preferred Angel a thousand times. 
To say so seemed then impossible. 

But he had the feeling, now, that it was 
sono longer. Ashe looked at the sweet 
wasted face, his passion asserted itself im 
all its purest tendencies. To protect, to 
make Angel happy, and his, was the whole 
demand of liis heart, its necessity. And 
while alone with her, toying with her 
silken hair, he thought he had sufficient 
strength to brave easily his family’s oppo- 
sition. 

A step, and a sudden crash of a Clichy 
vase startled him from his dream. His 
father and sister had entered together, and 
he stood confronting their stern and angry 
faces. 

“What is the meaning of this dramatic 
situation ?” asked oe colonel, in a sneering 
way. 

“It is you ue make the situation 
dramatic,” answered Claude, summoning, 
out of his confusion, strength to meet the 
impending storm. 

“What can you expect, father, having 
taken ‘such a girl into the house?” asked 
Persia, icily. 

“She is a dear good girl,” answered 
Claude, firmly, laying his hand upon the 
golden head. “ And I love her.”’ 

Angel had risen tremblingly te her feet, 
and now before those stormy faces she 
clung to him. With a pride and tender- 
ness there was no mistaking, he kissed her 
fair face. 

“For this, you refuse Ada Beverly!” ex- 
claimed Persia, anger ‘trembling 
her voice, in spite of herself. 

“For this,” answered her brother, 
steadily. 

However violent proud old Colonel 
Vane’s emotions, it was not his way to act 
violently. He took froma table the article 
for which he had entered the room, and 
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saying, “I will talk with you in the library, 

Claude,” left the room. Suffering Angel, 

also, to glide away, Claude stood facing his 
sister. 

He could not help pitying her, her un- 
usual agitation was so great, but his deter- 
mination was strong to hold on bravely to 
his own. He met her steady gaze unflinch- 
ingly, and after a moment she turned, and 
apparently more in sorrow than anger, left 
him. But as she ascended the old oaken 
stairs, she clenched her jewelled hand and 
hissed; 

“‘T hate her! I hate her!” 

Claude sought his father in the library. 
Father and son talked long and earnestly. 
It was not for the colonel’s interest to be 
arbitrary with his son. He knew by ex- 
perience that Claude’s will was quite as 
strong as his own. Three hours’ confer- 
ence resulted in the following arrange- 
ment: 

Claude was to give his love for Angel the 
trial of a year’s absence. Meanwhile, she 
was to remain at the Lindens, her position 
treated with due consideration. The colo- 
nel promised personal supervision of her 
health and happiness. He would do this 
for his son’s sake. And Claude, thinking, 
‘he will come to love her. My stay will 
render her position indelicate and paiuful,”’ 
consented to go abroad, 

Claude Vane went away to England. He 
had relatives there with whom he was to 
spend atwelvemonth. And the young girl 
who loved him, cast suddenly down from 
her height of bliss, sank into.a loneliness 
like death. 

Her employment was varied now; she 
did net get ill, but for any signs of happi- 
ness she showed, she might have been 
almost a marble girl, 

The weeks and months crawled by. An- 
gel was required to take a daily walk. The 
fall and winter had gone; it was early 
spring weather, when she set out, alone 
and mechanically, along the river bank, 
one morning upon the path of her usual 
direction. 

The April sky was softly blue, the river 
wan between its steep, faintly green banks, 
steely and bright in the sunshine. But to 
Angel the world seemed full of dreadful 

solitude. The spring’s awakening seemed 
like strewing flowers upon a grave. Her 
father had died during the winter; she was 
aiterly alone, The love that had flashed 
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upon her pathway had been so suddenly 

withdrawn, that she seemed constantly 
groping in utter darkness. So young and 
fair, and fitted to the spring, as she looked, 
she felt like an automaton walking along 
the steep green silver river bank. 

A breathless shout, or ery suddenly 
roused her. She looked up, and stood pet- 
rified with astonishment. On the opposite 
side of the river was a horse and rider be- 
neath whom the earth had given way. The 
strong black horse was in vain attempting 
to regain his foothold. So violent were his 
struggles that the rider was utterly unable ~ 
to dismount; he could only cling to his 
seat, until, finally, both went headlong into 
the stream. In the instant of time before 
they were submerged, she recognized the 
man as Colonel Vane. 

She looked to see him rise and strike out 
for the shore, for she knew that hé wasa 
good ‘swimmer. To her bewilderment, 
there was no such result. The old man’s 
head appeared above the water, but re- 
mained stationary, and the next moment a 
hoarse cry, the voice of the strong man in 
his agony, struck like a knell upon her ears. 
Paralyzed by the chill of the water, or 
seized with cramp, Colonel vane was 
drowning. 

She eould swim. Since she was seven 
years old she bad been able to float on the 
waves like a water duck. A rapid glance 
showed her no human being in sight buta 
little negro boy, as terrified as herself, who 
was running away with all bis might. Fling- 
ing off the plaid in which shé was wrapped, 
the young girl tlutig herself precipitately 
down the bank, and dropped into the water, 
The power of « strong Spirit gave her slight 
arms strength as she struck out, and rapid- 
ly approached the struggling man. , 

Kuowing the imminent danger of being 
herself drawn down, she called clearly as 
she swam, * Colonel Vane, I will save you! 
You wiill.not be drowned. Keep afloat fog 
& moment. Now put your hand on my 


 shoulder—do not seize my dress—no, 


avoiding his frenzied clutch. But witha 
bubbling cry, the sufferer went below the 
surface. Darting to the spot, she caught 
his floating gray bair, and drew his livid 
and senseless face up into the air. He was 
quite unconscious now. Claylike and-‘un- 


resisting, lie floated with her, as she toiled, 
with her burden; anxiously towards the 
shore. 
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The little negro boy had brought help. 

. Faces of wondering admiration and strong. 

. arms had come to herassistance. While a 

' trio of men carried the deathlike body of 
old Colonel Vane to the nearest house, a 
stalwart farmer caught the dripping, shiv- 
ering figure of the young girl in his arms, 
and with a rude tenderness, which she felt, 
even in her bewilderment, bore her also 
to a place of shelter, where she was kindly 
eared for. 

With the elasticity of youth, Angel ex- 
perienced no ill effects, but the disaster 
had given Colonel Vane his deathstroke. 
Carefully removed to, his home, he layin . 

_ his luxurious chamber, day after day, . 
showing a great change. The shock had 
been too great for his years; he was unable - 
to rally. Hourly he grew more wan and 
weak. 

With a devotion that. was  paestomate in 

_ its watchful tenderness, Persia Vane hung 

_ upeeasingly over her father. Her love for 

_ him had always been intense. The truth 


that Colonel Vane was upon his deathbed 


_ spread among those around her, all 
_ shrank from approaching Miss Vane with 
an intimation of it. 
She held a glass of wine to his Ugsiene 
night. 
“When you are better, father—” she 


began. 
He laid his almost pulseless fingers upon 


her arm. 
“I shall never be battery 
But while I am to 
to see Angel.” 

To-night, father?” 

Persia had grown rem: pale, 

_ Acmoment after Angel Clare came softly 
to his hedside. Thedying old 
her'young hand. 
“My child, you risked your 
- me from a watery grave. I will not’ use 

mere words to thank you. ' Instead,'I prove 

my respect and love for you by giving my 
heartfelt consent to your marriage with my 
, son, Claude shall be sent for. [ hope he 
will come in time for me to see him onte 
,more. Claude—Claude—the ‘last of ‘the 
» male line of the Vanes—’ Here his mind 
seemed to wander. He recovered hiniself. 
. Rersia, send for Claude, instantly. 
days are numbered. I want to see these 
 @hildren united before | a 
“ Yes, father,” she said, with deathly 
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lips, never removing her eyes from his 
feeble face. She was tearless, though An- 
gel, sobbing out a broken word or two of 
love, kissed the now kind lips that kissed. 
her softly back, and went away to weep.. 
Persia was tearless all through the death- 
scene, which, in spite of all ‘desperate 
efforts to preserve life, came that night. 
Morning found Colonel Vane’s still hand- 
some face set in death. 

Though the Lindens had always beer 
quiet; now the hush was strange. Every- 
where they seemed to see the white still 
figure solitary in the upper room. The 
servants whispered that the colonel’s spirit 
walked. They went about their tasks in 
couples, afraid to enter the silent rooms 
alone. They were afraid of the loneliness, 
of the rats in the walls, of the supersti- 


- tions of ‘their class, and more than all, of 


Miss Vane’s white face. She moved and 
spoke as if she were walking in her sleep. 

| Angel was quite unconscious that they, 
‘too, observed her curiously. They had 
learned that she was to be Claude’s wife. 
‘Claude, though absent, was master now at 
the Lindens. Angel was soon tobe mis- 
tress. So they watched and talked of her. 


. But the truth was that Angel never real- 
how her position was changed, She 


only thought, catching her breath, as with 
new life, that Claude Was coming home to 
‘her—that she was to be his wife. She 
istole into the death-chamber and kissed 


‘the dead man’s forehead, full of tender- 


‘ness and gratitude. 
From tbe hour of the colonel’s consent 
to the marriage, Persia had not spoken to 
‘her. Angel’s beautiful eyes ‘watched the 
proud woman wistfully, almost beseech- 


ingly. She was Claude’s sister—she was 


to be hers. In her heart was a prayer that 
‘Persia would love ‘her. Since she* had 


seen her at her father’s bedside, she knew 


‘that she ‘was not cold, as she’ liad once 


“thought. She was too happy now to re- 


“member the past with resentment. Miss 
‘Wane’ looked so pale, so stonily desolate, 
she yearned to go over and comfort her. 

But Petsia kept apart—was utterly in- 
“aedessible. Angel could ‘not see that she 
‘was aware of her existence, though they 
rode in the same’ carriage to the tomb. 
‘When they returned ‘to’ the Lindens 
‘Miss. Vane ‘swooned upon the threshold. 
old’ servants nursed her through a 
long delirium, a’ burning fever, that left 


Hated to Death. 


_her emaciated, yet awfully beautiful, with 

her marble-like features and powerful 
eyes. She rose from the sickbed, silent, 
prouder than ever. But she spoke to 
Angel. 

“ You will soon be mistress of the Lin- 
dens. My father gave his consent, and 
my opposition will not be heeded by 
Claude. But you have been forced upon 
my family by circumstances; you will re- 
member this always. Youand I must live 
under the same roof, troubling each other 
as little as possible. I shall not interfere 
with any of your rights as mistress. You 
will not interfere with any of mine as 
Miss Vane. Old Lizette will serve me; 
she nursed me whenachild. The remain- 
der of the servants will be under your con- 
trol. The house, the grounds will be yours. 

"My apartments, only, will be mine. I re- 
ceived a letter from my brother yester- 
day. He will be here in a fortnight,” 

Like ice sank the words, the first ad- 
dressed to her for weeks, and the gaze of 
those handsome eyes into Angel’s tender 
heart. Her soft lips paled; her trembling 
reply died upon them. Then hot bitter 
tears rushed to her eyes. She dashed 
them aside, and sprang to her feet to reply, 

, but Miss Vane had already glided aside, 
and was gone from the room. 

Angel trembled like a wild thing that 
had been hurt. The assault seemed. s0 
cruel, so needless... 

should she hate me ‘broke 

sharply from her lips. So. sharp a grief 
_rusbed upon her that she fled from the 
room to conceal it from the servants. 

Deeply, deeply hurt by the Vane pride, 
the young girl lived on, day by day, at the 
Lindens, feeling almost like some hunted 
creature. Wherever she went, whatever 
her employment, she could never for an 
instant forget Miss Vane’s hatred, which 
seemed to follow her. « Will Claude 
never come ?”’ she thought, as she counted 
the miserable days. 

Slowly the fortnight drew to an end. 
Angel grew nervous with eagerness. Her 
delicate face had sharpened with sleepless 
feverish nights. On that last day of ex- 
pectation Miss Vane noticed that she 
trembled at every sound. 

They had liad indirect news of Claudé’s 
arrival at New York. The morning train 
was expected, to bring him to Brierly. At 
heart Angel craved the privilege of going © 


chamber. 
“sight of the unoccupied carriage éoming 


had. whispered to ber soul. 
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in the carriage to the station to meet him, 
but she did not speak her wish. 

“Twill not rush before Miss Vane in 
greeting her brother,” she said to herself. 
“She will..wait here; so shall I. She 
knows I am unhappy, but she shall not be- 
lieve that I hasten to Claude to complain 
of her.” 

So she contented herself with dressing 
carefully for his eyes, and the empty car- 
riage rolled away to the station. 

It came back empty. Claude had not 
come, but Pompey brought up a telegram 
from him. 


Cut, 8 o’clock, 
“Accident occurred—road blocked up 
five miles from Brierly. Am not hurt. 
Shall get off in the next wats. 
“ OLAUDE.”’ 


The telegram di read by Persfa, and 
sent by a servant to Angel, who was in her 
She had turned very pale at 


up the avenue, and dared not go down. 


“She read the telegram—turned cold;*then 


hét, and, in spite of all, sought Persia. 
“* Miss Vane, do you feel quite sure that 


‘he is not hurt?,’ 


“Yes. 


The next train will probably 


bring him.” 


‘The carriage went again to thé station, 


"but returned again without the inaster of 


the Lindens. © Miss Vane made no ¢om- 


“ment, a habit of hers when troubled. “An- 
gel’s large eyes burned with apprehension. 


There was no other passenger train due 


“until six o’clock the next morning. 


**Did the noon train get in, Poinpey?” 


asked Miss Vane. 


“It came in; yes, missis. But Mars 
Claude not dar.” 

“He has deceived me! He is fiurt, aind 
unable to travel,” said Miss Vane, shafply. 

With dilated eyes and quivering scarlet 
lips, Angel turned silently away.’ A pain 


like death wrung her heart. Alf along a 


strange dread that they were never to meet 
Yet she would 
not Jisten to the forewarning. She began 
now to hunt for wraps and walkihg-boots. 
Wherever he was, she must find him. 

Miss. Vane knocked at her chamber door. 
Lizette, behind her, looked furtively over 
her shoulder into the room, 

**T shall take the early morning train to 
‘reach my brother; Miss Clare,” she said, 


| 
| 
| | 
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‘with unrelaxed coldness. 

to go, too.” 

“T am going now,” said Angel, simply. 

Miss Vane’s black eyes dilated. 

“There is no carriage road to the cut.” 

**T do not need a carriage.’’ 

“Tt is a distance of five miles.” 

**T shall walk it on the railroad.” 

A faint scorn curled Miss Vane’s lips. 
She gazed incredulously. 

“T eee no need of such a proceeding,” 
she remarked. 

Angel, pinning her plaid with cold fin- 
gers, did not reply. Miss Vane could not 
forbear watching the young resolute 
face. 

What thought added fascination to the 
sight? There was a sudden sharp con- 
traction of Miss Vane’s pupils. Familiar 
with the country from a child, she recol- 
lected suddenly that the railroad ran 
through a deep narrow tunnel—so narrow 
that its space contained not a foothold be- 
side the two tracks. Twice during her re- 
membrance death had overtaken a foot 
passenger withia the tunnel. Angel should 
be warned. But Miss Vane’s lips were 
stayed. . 

What devil whispered to her that she was 
not called to speak? Why did her broad 
lids fall to hide the fierce glitter of her 
deep, eyes ? 

She watched Angel go down the oaken 
stair. In her heart she hoped she was go- 
ing to her death. For she remembered 
that two heavy baggage trains went over 

' the road in the afternoon. 


* You may wish 


' Horrible? It was not the first horrible © 


deed accomplished by the Vane pride. 
Angel did not know of the existence of 
the tunnel, or, when she reached it, that it 
was dangerous to enter. The three o’clock 
_ train came thundering into its darkness. 
Startled, bewildered, she stepped directly 
its path. 
Claude Vane, missing his train, had se- 
cured a place upon the engine of this, de- 


termined to be at home that night. As 
they came out into the light, the body of a 
Woman, wrapped in bright raiment, the 
golden hair glistening in ts: sunshine, 
was thrown from the cowcatcher beside 
the road. The engineer and Claude saw it 
simultaneously. The brakes were put 
down, the train stopped, and Angel Clare 
was taken up, dead. 

Dead, but her beautiful body unmuti- 
lated. Her fair face calm as in life. The 
half-unclosed eyes glimmered blue under 
their white lids, the sweet lips parted like 
a sleeping child’s. 

Claude Vane bore to the Lindens the 
body of his dead love. The proud Miss 
Vane went into convulsions when she saw 
it taken from the carriage. 

He did not speak to her, but then, he 
spoke to no one until after the burial. 
The young girl was laid in the family tomb 
of the Vanes, near the spot where Claude 
Vane had marked out for himself. 

Brother and sister returned from that 
solemn spot to the old homestead. Past 
the threshold, Persia turned and would 
have embraced her brother. He was hers 
once more. But he flung off her arms. 

“People say that Angel Clare was killed 
by a railroad train. It is true, but you and 
I know that she was also murdered—hated 
to death.” 

His voice rang out sternly; the old walls 
echoed it back; and he looked into her 
eyes. Her lips turned cold and dumb. 

With never another word he left her 
forever. She dwells alone at the Lindens 
—the Lindens that are crumbling around 
her. Dwells alone, aged, desolate, isolated 
from all human love, tended in her infirm- 
ity by paid menials, the last representative 
of the Vane pride. 

They say the place is haunted, but no 
crueller ghost could glide at night than 
that ever-sounding voice which whispers 
in Miss Vane’s ears the bitter words— 
“ Hated to Death.” 
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NANCY OF THE HILL FARM. 
BY HELEN LUQUEER. 


Harry AvstTin got up one lovely June 
morning, and while dressing himself 
glanced now and then down into the gar- 
den below. 

“Come, Jay, get up,” said he. ‘These 
people are not used to keeping the break- 
fast-table waiting, I imagine, for any one 
until this late heur, and beside, the morn- 
ing is heavenly.” 

** What a jolly old place it is?’ laughed 
Jay Canfield, from the bed where he lay 
yawning. “This old, weather-beaten, 
tumble-down house has very much the 
appearance of having been dropped down 
from past ages into this wilderness of 
shrubbery, lovely in bloom, and fragrant as 
the air of Eden. I catch sweet breaths 
floating in at the open window where I 
lie.” 

“But get up, for goodness sake, Jay, 
and poetize the rest of the day for all I 
care. I feel as if I could eat a whale, and 
my soul is panting to investigate the sur- 
roundings, and hie away to the trout stream 
the old farmer was talking about last 
night.” ; 

“ Nancy!’ 

“© Lord! what a voice, and what a 
name!’ exclaimed Jay, suddenly arising. 
“Tt knocks sentiment and poetry all to 
tatters.”’ 

“ It’s Mrs. Hatch, our lowly hostess, the 
farmer's wife, calling to that lovely niece 
of hers,” replied Harry, stretching his 
head out of the window. 

An expression of disgust crossed the 
handsome face of Jay Canfield, as he stood 
before the very diminutive looking-glass 
tying his cravat, as he answered : 

“Thank Heaven, we did not come up 
here with the desire to find rustic beauties. 
If we had we should be most sadly disap- 
pointed, for I never saw such a set of 
coarse homely women in my life, as pre- 
sented themselves all along the road up 
from the station, and Mrs. Hatch and 
Nancy are the ugliest of the lot. Darn 
the glass!” 

“ What isthe matter?’ laughed Harry. 

“ It’s so.confounded crooked that I can’t 
part my hair straight to save me.” . 


“Never mind. It is in keeping with the 
carpet. Did you ever see anything like it, 
Jay?” 

“Often. It is what they call in the 
country a rag carpet. Like Joseph’s coat 
of many colors, it is, 1 think, in very bad 
taste. Cleanly scrubbed floors are infinite- 
ly to be preferred, according to my mind.” 

“ But why in the name of common sense 
couldn’t they have massed their colors, 
and made the thing with some slight re- 
gard to artistic principles ?”’ 

“It is what they could do most easily, 
and is called, ‘hit or miss.’ ” 

“‘And missed it every time!’ laughed 
Harry, as he led the way down to the great 
barnlike kitchen where breakfast was wait- 
ing for them 

Mrs. Hatch was going about her work 
with a frown upon her face, that her city 
boarders concluded was in consequence of 
their tardiness, but which was habitual. 
Life to her was a dreary waste, and every- 
body poor dying mortals. Funerals and 
camp-meetings were a godsend. To hear 
sinners consigned to eternal perdition by 
wholesale, and neighbors to the grave, gave 
her afresh opportunity to groan and sigh 
for days afterwards. 

Jay attempted an apology for being so 
late, bringing as an excuse the fatigue of 
the journey of the previous day. 

“It haint nothin’ tu me if ye choose 
tu lay a bed and miss the pootyest part of 
the mornin’, and eat acold breakfast in- 
stead of a warm one. The loss is your 
own, [spose ;” and the rattling of the shin- 


_ing milkpans she was washing in a sink at 


the other end of the kitchen effectually 
drowned any reply her new boarders might 
choose to have made. 

“*Nancy,’”’ called she, “‘ be you goin’ to 


_ churn this mornin’ ?” 


*“ Yes marm,’’ came in smothered tones 
from the regions cellar-wards. 

* Cause if you had jest as lief, Jeff can 
do the churnin’ while you make sume green 
currant pies. I’ve got tu mold up this 
here bread. It’s gettin’ tu light.” 

The gentlemen finished their breakfast, 


while Mrs. Hatch and Nancy arranged 
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their plans for the day, and gladly betook 
themselves away from the discordant tones 
and unpleasant topics. As they strode 
down the verdant mountain path, with 
fishing-rods upon their shoulders, Jay 
broke the silence with: 
“I mean to ask Mrs. Hatch if she wont 
_ give me my breakfast In a napkin and per- 
mit me to find some mountain retréat 
where I can eat it, for I’ll be blessed if I 
can endure the constant rasping of her 
voice; and, besides, who wants to seé atid 
hear the movement of all the squeaking 
cog wheels of their domestic machinery ? 
If I am to have rhubarb and green currant 


- pies, I should enjoy them just as well if | 


Mrs. Hatch didn’t inform us how they were 
to be made.” 

The two young gentlemen Had sought 
this secluded mountain farmhouse for a 
"quiet home @uring a couple of ‘the hottest 

‘summer moths. Fishing’ and seclusion 
~ being their object as well'as the fine scen- 
ery, both being artists, each proposed se- 
“ Iecting some view and‘ copying it for the 
fall exhibition. 
When they returned to a late dinner, 


‘they found, to their astonishment, ‘their 


in the most immaculate order, and’ a 
' few days later had each chosen the sabject 
for their-picture and worked ‘steadily. 
Jay Canfield had ‘selected a view of the 
old house (from a higher elevation) nestled 
“in’a sea of green, with its‘barns and gran- 
aries beyond, its broken strageling “fences 
“and moss-covered stone walls, and one 
‘day as he and his companion were return- 
ing from sketching they caught a glimpse 
of Nancy ascending one of the mountain 
paths. 
“That girl'bas not a bad figure, despite 
“her ill-fitting gown,” ‘said'Harty, 
“No, nora bad face, save for its pallor 
‘and immobility of feature,” returned Jay. 
“Let me see. We have been hére ten 
‘days, and I believe I have not heard her 
utter a dozen words, and 1 am positive she 
“never smiles. Such a grim cold face one 
rarely sees in so young a person. "Then, 
“too, her bair would’ be beautiful* upes 
another head—as the poet has it: 


“# «Brown in the shadow and golden in the sun,” 


“Ves,” replied Harry, “if in plate of 
stretching it straight back and knotting it 
into an ugly wad at the’ back; ‘she’ would 
Jet it ripple and wave as it should and ‘as 


it wants to do, it would be very fine 
indeed.” 

The smallness of their bed-chamber, and 
the quaiitity of luggage they brought with 
them gave little room for work, so the par- 
lor was offered to them gruffly by Mrs. 
Hatch, at her husband’s request, and here 
they spread their drawings and gave 

“touches to their pictures when the day 
was too hot or showery to be abroad. 

Once upon returning they surprised 
Nancy, dust-brush in hand, standing oppo- 
site the easel upon which was the unfin- 


“ished picture of Jay. So absorbed was 


she in the contemplation that she did not 
notice his entrance. Thinking, in her ig- 
“morance and uncultivated taste, that she 

would of course see nothing but beauty in 
‘the most conimon daub ‘as well ‘as this 
effort, he'said : 

“Adwiring my picture, are you, Miss 
Nancy ?” 

She turned a flushed and startled face 
for an instant upon him, while her steel 
gray eyes flashed at his patronizing tone 
‘aud manner. 

No sir,” she returned, shortly. 
notadmiring your picture.” 

**O, indeed! “Will you be so good as'‘to 
‘tell’ me why you do not like it?” And 
‘there was a touch of ‘sarcasm in his tone. 

“Tt is too green.” 

“It is at least true to nature. The old 
house is almost sWallowed up by its wreath 
of surrounding foliage.’’ 

“Nature isn’t always beautiful, and ‘the 

view at this season is one of its ugliest. I 
‘Vike it with the neutral tints of autumn. 
“Then it would makea lovely picture, or, 

ab a winter scene, cold and bare, like ‘some 
lives, without a winning attribute or single 
attraction. But—’ 
As if suddenly revollecting herself she 
‘again flushed up to the temples, and with 
downcast eyes stole from the room, leaving 

Jay Canfield rooted to the 'spot with cha- 
-grin and surprise. Upon relating the epi- 

sode afterwards to Harry, he said: 

'» “Who is’ this plain country girl who 
talks of ‘neutral tints,’ and learnedly 
‘compares desolate lives to a dead white 
‘winter scene? Really, her words were 

eloquent, earnest and grammatical, and 
her voice low and not unmusical.” 
“Some priticess in disguise, no doubt,” 

Yaughed Harry. “* You may go in raptures 

if you will, because the girl does not talk 


“Tam 


“bts 
| 


bad grammar like her dismal relative in 


the kitchen, or because she may have a bit 
of common sense wrapped up in that unde- 
monstrative, frigid body of hers. But as 
for myself, I beg to be excused from even 
the ghost or shadow of interest in the rus- 
tic maiden. The fact is, she is not my 


style.” 


But, in spite of his friend’s raillery, Jay 
found himself constantly watching Nancy 
as she moved about her work, her face 
shaded by a great sunbonnet, so that he 
could hardly ever catch a glimpse of it 
which had revealed its self-experience, and 
was almost beautiful when bending over 
his picture. She seemed more than ever 
to shun every one, was intent tipon her 
work, rarely ever speaking, and always ab- 
sorbed and moody, 


“Pm votin the vein for anything but 


idleness,” said Jay, one day, * 80 suppose 
we go fishing?” 

Harry acquiesced, and they were soon 
threading the shaded paths of the coveted 
trout stream. They had often observed a 
more obscured trail than the one they 


"usually followed, and as it also led down- 
ward and toward their destination, and 
being in an exploring mood, they aban- 


doned the old and well-tried one for the 
new. But after a half hour’s walk they 


found themselves, to all appearance, as far 


from the fishing-grounds as ever, and near 
some rude habitation. 
shut in asmai! garden, with a little cabin 
keeping guard over the small domain. 
Everything was weedy and overgrown. A 
deep dell or ravine was between them and 
the cpttage, the foliage about dense, and 


they were looking for some means of crogs- 
’ to see you every day is the only pleasant 


ing the stream (which at some periods of 
the year must have held brawling waters), 
when thtir attention was arrested by the 
_appmouch of some one, and both instantly 
recognized Nancy of the Hill Farm, 


_ She came along with her peculiar light 
swaying and easy motion, which even Har- 
ry admitted was graceiul, despite the hoop- ” 


less gown which clung to her. Unconscious 


of their presence, she paused upon the . 


very edge of the chasm, and, reaching up, 
‘caught the limb of an overhanging willow, 
and with a sudden spring, lauded safely | 
upon the opposite side, 

Jay Cantield and his companion held 


their breath as she accomplished the dan- — 


gerous feat, saw her enter the cottage, and 


A straggling fence 
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presently come out again, leading an old 
woman whose groping manner and trem- 


‘bling shuffling steps proclaimed her to be 


blind. Placing an easy-chair in the shade 
of a giant butternut which towered over 
the little dooryard, Nancy seated her help- 
less companion, and began to adjust her 
cap and smooth her hair, and make other 
little alterations in her toilet. 

“Harry was just about to step forth from 
his concealment and ask of Nancy the di- 
rection to the brook they were in search 
of, when Jay interposed with: 

“Pm tired. Let us rest fora few mo- 
ments.” And he sank upon a half-decayed 
log. 

agreed,” responded Harry, espe- 
cially as we have the unexpected vision of 
Nancy in the new role’ of a Sister of 
Mer¢y.” 

“1 couldn’t come earlier,” said’ Naney, 
pinning the white hatidkerchief in neater 
fulds about the neck of the old woman; 
and then seating herself at her feet, she 
continued, * "There was more’ than usual 
todo. It was buking-day, and Aunt Bet- 
sey cross and‘ provoking. And “I cannot 
spend too thuch time out here, for I must 
*get‘back before tea-time, and your bed re- 


quires ‘thaking; and ‘something ‘must be de- 
vised for your supper. What shall it be?’ 


Miss “Nancy, ‘let it all go, When 


comes home he ‘will git up sdme- 


thing. “You just talk to me ‘évery biéssed 


‘“minate. ‘O, how have longed to séé you, 


“And her trembling old ‘land 


“sought the soft brown hair of the girl'at 


her feet with a reverential and caressing 
touch. 
you knéw, Mrs. Buel, that coming 


event in my life, and { shall miss it when 


‘Tam gone, as { know you will?’ And she 


took the old and wrinkled hands in her 
own fine and flexible ones. 
“* Gone?” repeated the old woman, in a 


subdued whisper, 


“ Yes, gone, my dear Mrs, Buel. I am 
really going away, at last, but not until 
you are cared for. I have already secured 
‘the services of a young girl, whom I will 
pay as long as she remaius with you.” 

“May Heaven bless you, my dear Miss 
“Nancy! 1f you will be happier I ought to 
‘submit cheerfully, but—” 

Springing to her feet, Nancy exclaimed, 
“with a voice almost harsh and discordant: 
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“Happy? How often have I told you, 
Mrs. Buel, that there was no such thing as 
happiness in the world? It is a miserable 
cheat and delusion. I hate the very term, 
and any human being who professes to be- 
lieve in or enjoy it. They are hypocrites 
and liars!’ 

Her attitude was that of a tragic queen 
—her glance went over and beyond the 
worn face and sightless eyes raised with 
mute depreciation to her own. 

“When I think of it,” she continued, 
apparently speaking more to herself than 
her companion, “when I think of what 
the world calls society—the silly women, 
eagerly believing young girls, whose souls 
are wrapped up in the gewgaws of fashion, 
and the conceited puppets dancing about 
them in masculine attire, whom they fancy 
possess hearts—the creatures who in a 
year after marriage neglect and disgust 
their wives, who must still ever wear the 
smile of bappiness upon their faded faces, 
like withered flowers upon a corpse, I can 
scarcely restrain my feelings. Talk to me 
of happiness! I tell you it is bat anempty 
sound—a tinkling cymbal. The whole 
world may go on in its mad dance after the 
will-o’-the-wisp they call happiness, but as 
for myself, 1’ll seek misery and the wretch- 
ed for companionship. Were Aunt Betsey 


less dismal and wvebegone—less unhappy 


than she is, I would not have made her 
home mine. And were you, Mrs. Buel, 
less an object of commiseration, with the 
blank sightless life before and around you, 
I should not be here now. I tell you mis- 
ery likes company.”’ 

During the latter part of the speech her 
attitude lost its frigidity, and seemed to 
melt, as it were, while her voice softened 
from its hard and metallic ring and high 
pitch, and sinking again to the feet of 
the old lady, a pensive expression rested 
upon her face. 

“Sing to me, my poor child. There is 
rest and happiness in heaven, thank God. 
Sing me something of that land.”’ 

Dropping her hands into her lap and lift- 
ing ber face upward, looking beyond the 
towering forest trees, Nancy sang “ Bear 
me away on your snowy wings,” with such 
richness of voice, such pathos of accent 
and manner, as to bring tears to the old 
sightless eyes, and to others she wot not of, 
on the other side of the little chasm. As 
she concluded, she arose and entered the 


cottage, and began her work of preparing 
for the comfort of the helpless old crea- 
ture and her husband, who labored all day 
upon the Hill Farm. 

Feeling very like culprits, Jay and Harry 
stole away; and when fully out of sight 
and hearing, Jay broke the silence. 

“I feel as if I had been witnessing a 
fine tragedy. What do you think of this 
girl now?” 

** By Jove! you are right, old fellow. She 
is, indeed, no common person, and the 
world and fashionable life nothing new to 
her; though I can’t conceive why she 
should settle down as a drudge here.”’ 

“There have been some dark passages, 
ay, and bitter ones in her life.” 

“She is an enigma I don’t care to solve. 
The voice of a nightingale—the talents of 
a Siddons, and the tastes of a washer- 
woman are incongruities I cannot reconcile 
with my ideas of a lady or womanly refine- 
ment.” 

After this Jay ceased almost entirely to 
work upon his picture, and lay idly about, 
apparently reading, but in reality endeav- 
oring to catch stray glimpses of Nancy, 
who was, as usual, shrouded in her sun- 
bonnet. And one day, as the young men 
returned from a tramp over the hills, 
Mrs. Hatch seemed more cross avd dismal 
than ever, 

“You'll have to take things arter this 
about as ye kin catch it, I reckon,” she 
groaned. ‘“Naucy up and left all of a sud- 
dent.” 

The gentlemen not only expressed their 
surprise, but looked it. 

“Yes,” continued her husband, as he 
seated himself at the supper-table, “‘ she is 
a@ queer creatur. It’s jest about a year 
ago since she lighted down, or rather up, 
here. She is my sister’s only darter, and 
was born in some heathenish country—I 
disremember where—but believe it was 
France.” 

“She is your niece, then?” ventured 
Canfield. 

“ Yes, and her mother was a great scol- 
lard before her, and married above her 
family, and went over to the old world and 
lived and died there. Her child, Nancy, 
she tells me, travelled for years with her 
father. She was educated in a convent, 
and to my mind, that’s what makes her so 
queer. She said that her mother told her 
that my Betsey had the unhappiest disper- 


| 

| | 

| 
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sition she ever knowed, and if yer believe 
me, she said if *twant for that she would 
never have sarched us out.’’ 

“Is her father living?” questioned 
Harry. 

“Don’t know. She said he was dead ter 
her, and that’s all I could find out. She 
had lots of mioney, but that didn’t make 
no difference. She wanted to larn to do 
all kinds of housework, and wanted to stay 
and work for her board, and a right smart 
hand she proved.” : 

“That's what yer always sayin’,” snap- 
ped Mrs. Hatch. ‘“‘ You never took inter 
account the batches and batches of bread, 
pies and cakes she spiled afore she larned 
anything; and now, just as she got ter 
bein’ useful, she ups and leaves, Never 
tells a body where she is going, nuther.” 
Aud she set the black earthen teapot down 
with a slam that threatened its utter de- 
struction. 

Days passed, and life at the Hill Farm 
grew unbearable. The pastry which had 
always been so delicious from Nancy’s 
hands was miserable, plainly showing that 
she had improved upon her aunt’s receipts. 
And added to many other discomforts were 
the constant fretting and grumbling of Mrs. 
Hatch. Jeff, the boy of all work, now be- 
came the object of her continual wrath, 
anid Say Canfield, having lost all interest 
in painting and trouting (with his friend 
Harry) sought other scenes. They were 
among the earliest to return to the city, 
and soon were engrossed with its business 
and pleasures, although Jay constantly 
dwelt upon Nancy of the Hill Farm as he 
saw her at the cottage of the poor blind 
woman, and sleeping or waking he was 
haunted by the sad and exquisite song she 
sang so divinely. 

One evening he attended a fashionable 
party. As he entered the elegant and bril- 
liantly-lighted parlor, he was conscious of 
a flood of melody rising and swelling in 
waves of sound delicious and intoxicating. 
A lady sat at the piano, dressed in a robe 
of rich gray silk, lavishly trimmed with 
costly lace. Rare jewelry was sprinkled in 
her soft bright wavy hair, and upon her 
white and shapely hands. A knot of gen- 
tlemen had crowded about and almost hid 
her. Yet Jay caught atone glimpse all 
the details of the exquisite form and attire. 
Uncousciously, and as one in a dream, he 
drew near, At that instant the song 


ceased; the lady arose amid the thanks 
and plaudits of her surrounding admirers, - 
and turning with a haughty inclination of 
her head, walked away, leaning upon the 
arm of the host. Then Jay recognized 
Nancy of the Hill Farm—though as unlike 
that personae as a butterfly to a grub—so 
much for surroundings, and dress, and 
great power of acting. 

Later in the evening he stood before her 
receiving a formal introduction to “ Miss 
Bethune,” and the next moment they 
were promenading. The unpleasant pause 
was first broken by the gentleman saying: 

“Dare I claim an old acquaintance in 
Miss Bethune ?” 

“Tf it ‘is worth your seeking, Mr. 
Canfield ?” 

“T think it Is, as I learned to respect and 
revere you in a humbie situation.” — 

T was particularly unhappy, and wished 
to find the most honorable and at the same 
time wretched home, and the experiment 
was a success.” She laughed, as she spoke, 
revealing, what he had before noticed, a 
rare set of teeth. 

As they parted that night he received 
permission to visit her. She was staying 
with some friends just then, but expected 
soon to go South for the winter. Jay’s 
infatuation was complete, and the one 
visit became many, and at last, upon a 
propitious occasion, he found himself with 
his heart in his hand at her feet. The 
pale troubled face of Nina Bethune (as 
her friends called her) grew very rosy as 
he pleaded his love. POL 

*T am not wortby this honor,” she said, 
feelingly. “I had thought my heart was 
dead, and every hope blasted. But one — 
short year ago, if any one had predicted 
that I would even have listened with pa- . 
tience to the vows of man, I would have 
laughed the idea to scorn. But you have 
won the remnant of this heart of mine; 
and after you have heard my story, if you 
still wish to link your life with mine, I 
consent.” 

She told him of her engagement to one 
who had proved false even at the last mo- 
ment, while she stood in her bridal robes 
and with her brow covered with orange 
blossoms. The guests came, but no be- 
trothal. At that very hour he was being 
whirled away with another as fast as steam 
could convey them. He had eloped with 
one of her most cherished and intimate 
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friends, Added to this overwhelming 
trial and mortification was the marriage 
of her father—her only parent, to a woman 
vain and capricious, and who at once be- 


gan making her.life wretched by her jeal-_ 
ousy and petty persecutions. In conelusion, | 


she said: 

“IT resolved to leave my father’s home 
before the influence of his wife had quite 
annihilated his love. I had money and 
position, but having drank deep of the 
bitter cup of sorrow and disappointment, 
until my very nature seemed to have 
turned to gall, I could not endure society. 
Its hollow pretences and harsh criticisms 
were intolerable. Remembering to have 
heard my sainted mother speak of her 
humble relations of the Hill Farm, and of 
the unhappy disposition of the wife her 
brother had married, the strange fancy 
seized me to seek them and find refuge 
and rest in their quiet home. I found 
pleasure in their monotonous life. Its 
drudgery took me out of myself some- 
what, though 1 was conscious of a growing 
and morbid hatred of everything human 
save those who suffered like myself, either 


mentally or physically, I discarded every- 
thing | used to delight in—thought myself 
dead to things of. beauty forever—and 
luved to dress in the coarsest and most. un- 


couth garments until you came, bringing 


with you the, odor of the worid I had ab- 
jured. The retinement, so striking by 
contrast with my relatives, and the sur- 
roundings, once more allured me, and 
discontent crept in with the ghost of past 
memories, and Aunt Betsey and her home 
grew intolerable. So I left and dashed 
once more into fashionable life, and Fate 
—white-handed and inexorable Fate— 
that goddess of joy and sorrow, has drawn 
our lives together, to be united, if you 
will, for I am powerless to resist—for—I— 
“What?” questioned Jay, holding 
tightly her two pretty hands within his 
own as she faltered, with her voice sinking 
into a low and sweet whisper. 

** I fear L have learned to love you.”’ 

“Enough,” he exclaimed, folding her 


. to his heart, ‘ Heaven bless you, darling. 


Heneeforth it shall be my joy to make 
your life bright and happy.” 


A GREAT CONQUEROR. 


BY CAPT. JOHN TEASDALE. 


WHEN our regiment, the—New York 
cavalry, entered the service, after the de- 
feat at Bull Run, we numbered one thou- 
sand men, and though I say it, a finer body 
of men never marched under the old flag. 
We were full of enthusiasm, and meant to 
do our part towards wiping out the first 
great defeat of the Union arms. 

In all our number there was not a better 
fellow, nor a finer soldier than Sergeant 
Richard Thoburn of Company K, which I 
had the honor to command. He came 
from a pretty town in western New York, 
aud was a tall splendidly-made fellow, with 
afrank open face, and a generous whole- 
souled manner that no one could resist, 
He became very popular with the regiment, 
and seemed to take a decided fancy to me. 
His liking was fully returned. I felt at- 
tracted to him from the first, and it was 
owing to me that he received his grade of 
sergeant. 

Otten while we lay on the banks of the 
Potomac during the Jong autumn and win- 


ter of 1861, impatiently waiting for the 
order to advance upon the rebel works at 
Centreville, Thoburn would come to my 
tent, and talk to me about his home. It 
seemed that he had no parents. His only sis- 
ter was married, and living in the family 
homestead ; but that was not the attraction 
which bound his heart to the old place. 
He showed mea locket with a woman’s 
picture in it. It was a sweet pure face, 
and one that any man could love. Thoburn 
told me all about her. They were to be 
married when his term of service was over, 
and settle down on asnug litle farm which 
he owned adjoining his old home. I could 
see that his whole heart was bound up in 
the girl, and I knew that if she should ever 
play him false it would be a terrible blow 
to him. Once I said to him: 

“Suppose she should flirt with you, 
Thoburn ?” 

His face flushed, and he started up. 

“Don’t talk of it, captain?’ he said, ex- 
citedly. “It puts me in a fever to think 
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of it, Ido not believe she would ever stoop 
so low; but if she should, God pity,me, I. 


think it would kill me.’’ 

After, this I said nothing more to him on 
the subject, for I saw that he felt too deep- 
ly to jest.upon it, 

The winter passed away, and we had the, 
news that the rebels had quietly abandoned 


their position at Centreville, leaving us_ 
their deserted works and wooden guns. | 


Then came that strange and inexplicable 


promenade,’’ of McClellan to. Manassas 
and back, giving us.an opportunity to see. 


how completely Johnston had deceived 
him, 


On the, march I noticed that Thoburn | 


was gloomy and sad. 
‘Is anything wrong, sergeant ?”’ I asked, 
kindly. 


“Nothing much, captain,” he replied,. 


evasively, but in such a manner that I saw 
it would be useless to inquire further, 
Every day his gloom seemed to deepen. 
When we got back to Washington, I beard 
that Thoburn had applied for a furlough, 
and had been refused. ‘This seemed strange 
to me, for 1 thought Thoburn too good a 


soldier to wish to leave the army just on 


the opening of a great campaign. I said 
as much to him, and he replied firmly and 
sternly, to my great surprise: 

“JT must have leave of absence, captain. 
If it is not granted, I shall take it,” 

When we embarked for the Peninsula, 
Thoburn was missing, A week passed 
away, and he did uotreturn, My duty left 
me no choice in the matter, and to my great 
distress, I was compelled to report him as 
a deserter. 


We were lying in front of Yorktown when. 


he was brought back under guard. I went 
to see him at the guard house, but he was 
sullen and reserved, He would not talk to 
me, and 1 left him with a heavy heart. I 
never saw suchachangeina man. He was 
courtmnartialled, and found guilty of deser- 
tion, but in consideration of his former 
good conduct, and, owing, I shall always 
believe, to a deep pity which none of us 
could help feeling for the poor fellow, the 
court confined his seutence merely to de- 
priving him of his rank, stopping bis pay 
for two months, and a slight imprisonment. 

When he came out of the guard house, 
after the term of his imprisonment was 
ended, he was a different man from what 
he had ever been. He was a reckless, aim- 
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less, fellow, who seemed to care nothing 
for his duty, or anything else,. When in 
action, he, seemed to court death, for he 
always sought rather than avoided the dan- 
gers of the fight. Another change in him 
was noticed now. -Previous to his deser- 
tion he was the most temperate man in the 
regiment, Now the morning reports had 
too frequently the name of Private Thoburn 
among the list of those confined for drunk- 
enness. I did what I could to remonstrate 
with him, but it was allin vain. Only once 
he showed any feeling on the subject, and 
then he turned to me, with moistened eyes, 
and said, sadly: | 

“*T thank you very much for your kind- 
ness, captain; but it is no use.’ 

It was a strange thing. He seemed utter- 
ly hopeless. 

The regiment to which we belonged was 
attached to the division of Major General 
S——, whose kind heart made him as popu- 
lar with his men, as his skill made him 
famous in the world. He came to me one 
day, and asked me about Thoburn. I told 
him all I knew about him. Le shook his 
head sadly, and said: 

“ Poor fellow! poor fellow!’ 

Then our conversation ended. 

The day before the great struggle on the 
Chickahominy began, Tuoburu was sent to 
the guard house again for drunkenness, 
Towards evening, while he was sitting pon- 
dering over his situation, some one entered, 
and approacned him. Lovking up, he saw 
it was General S——, and he hung down 
his head in shame. 

“Thoburn, my poor fellow,’’ said the 
general, kiudly, am sorry to see you 
here,” 

There was something iu the officer’s tone 
that completely melted the wretched man’s 
heart, and he burst into tears. The gen- 
eral let him weep for a while, and then sat 
down by him, and asked him to tell him 
the cause of tbe gieat change that bad taken 
place in him since be entered the army. 
‘Thoburn could not resist him, and he told 
him everything—bow the woman he loved 
had tritled with bim, aud played bim false; 
how it had maddened him, and made him 
reckless; Low he had asked for a furlough, 
and bad been refused; Low he had deserted 
aud returned to his old home ouly tw tind 
the woman for whom he would have died, 
the wife of another. That, he said, made 
him reckless. He was returning to the 
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the court martial would condemn him to 
death,and since they had spared him, he had 
sought death on every possible occasion, 
but without finding it. When he had 


finished, General S—— sat silent for a 


while, and then said, gently: 

“* You were very sorely tried, Thoburn, 
and I sympathize with you. But we must 
not take our fate into our own hands in 
this way. God will give you strength to 
conquer every trouble, if you ask it 
him.” 

“ He would not listen to such as me, 
sir,” said Thoburn, sadly. 

“He will listen to the vilest,” replied 


the general. ‘* But Iam not here to blame 


you, Thoburn. Icame to ask you to do 
better.” 

“To do better, general,” exclaimed 
Thoburn, rising to his feet, and looking at 
him in astonishment, “ You don’t know 
me.’’ 

“ Yes I do,”’ replied the general, smiling. 
‘‘T know you can make a man of yourself 
once more, and I want you to do so.”’ 

There were few that could resist that 
smile, and Thoburn was completely over- 
come by it. “He hesitated a moment, and 
then said, firmly: 

“JT will do it, sir, for your sake.” 

“And I will trust you,” said the general, 
joyfully. ‘Only try hard, my friend, and 
your country will be proud of you yet.” 

Taking Thoburn’s hand, he pressed it 
warmly, and then led him out of the pris- 
en. The guard let him pass at the gener- 
al’s order, and the two men went their 
ways. Thoburn came to my tent, and told 
me what had happened, and I congratulat- 
ed him upon his resolution. 

The next afternoon the rebels attacked 
us at Mechanicsville, and then followed 
that terrible week the end of which found 
us on the banks of the James. Through 
all the perils of the fights, and the horrors 
of the swamp, Richard Thoburn passed 


army when he was arrested. He had hoped 


unharmed. His gallantry was conspicuous, 
and our colonel felt obliged to mention his 
name in his official reports. — 

After we reached Harrison’s Landing 
every one noticed the great change in Tho- 
burn. He was as steady as one could de- 
sire, and prompt and unfaltering in the 
discharge of every duty. He never saw 
General S——, except, when on duty, during 
this time, but he felt that the general was 
watching him with deep interest, and he 
became like what he was when I: first 
knew him, only he was a sadder and quiet- 
erman. So marked was the change, and 


. so exemplary his conduct, that when we 


left the Peninsula to reinforce Gen. Pope, 
Thoburn had regained his old rank and 
Was a sergeant once more. 

Those who were at Antietam will never 
forget the fight.. We had a hard day of it, 
vor the enemy fought wel! and stubbornly. 
When the day was closing, General S—— 
rode over the field to examine a part of 
his line. He was alone, for his staff had 
been sent off on various errands. |Sudden- 
ly he reined in his horse, and dismounting, 
knelt by the side of a soldier who was ly- 
ing on the field, desperately wounded. 
He raised the poor head, gently, and asked 
tenderly: 

“Thoburn, do you know me ?” 

* Yes,’’ whispered the dying man, faint- 
ly. “‘ITamglad you have come, general. 
I am almost gone; but,” he added, with a 
sudden energy, “‘you have saved me, gen- 
eral; you have saved me.” 

The eyes closed again, and the bronzed 
face grew very still. General S—— laid the 
head gently on the ground, and crossed 
the hands on the mangled breast. Ser- 
geant Thoburn’s trials were ended. 

That night in camp we talked over the 
events of the day, and the men all said 
our commander was a great conqueror; 
but I thought there was one, not quite so 
high in rank, who was a greater conqueror 
still, for he had won a human soul. 
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TWICE AN ORPHAN. 


BY M. A. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


CONTRITION. 


FRED went directly to his lodgings from 
Mr. Sterne’s. In the trying interview that 
had just come to a close, Mr. Malcolm had, 
after the first, ignored his presence. That 
his passionate, involuntary words to Leila 
had been overheard, as well as hers, he 
had no doubt. He had witnessed her res- 
ignation of Mr. Malcolm’s love, and now it 
seemed to him that he, too, must be equally 
honorable toward the trusting Isabel. 

But she had once given him the chance 
to be so, and he had refused it, and nowa 
revelation might only complete the misery 
of them both. Instead of hastening to her, 
therefore, with the news of Leila’s recov- 
ery, he wrote a note, stating the fact, and 
excusing himself for a day or two, con- 
scious all the time that he was acting a 
weak and cowardly part. 

Isabel’s first emotion upon receiving his 
note was one of pure delight. She kissed 
it again and again, laughed and wept over 
it, and then suddenly témembered that it 
was strange that Fred had not come to tell 
her of this himself. Why had he men- 
tioned it thus coldly in a note, instead of 
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rushing home to her at once with the glad 
tidings? One thing was quite certain, she 
must go at once to Leila; but then again 
arose the wonder that Fred had not men- 
tioned where she was. 

**Never mind, I'll go to Mr. Malcolm’s, 
I'll go somewhere, I cannot stay quietly 
here, I am so glad, glad, glad.” And Isa- 
bel began to sing and dance about the 
room joyously, 

“‘Ho, ho,” said her father, entering, yet 
in a subdued voice, “something makes 
you happy.’’ 

“Why yes, papa, and you speak as if 
that were strange; but you will not when 
I tell you Leila is found—found—found.” 

**Yes, I know that she is,” said Isabel’s 
father, drawing her arm into his. ‘I have 
heard more about it than you have, my 
dear little daughter.” 

Something in his grave pitying manner 
at this moment of rejoicing alarmed Isabel. 
She thought of Leila, and not of herself. 

father,” she said, ‘tell me that 
nothing has happened to her. She is un- 
harmed, and our same darling Leila, is she 
not?” 

“Where is Fred?” asked her father, 
abruptly. 
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Fred!” 

“You must remember that he knew ° 
Leila before he ever knew you.” _~ 

“Father—” 

mt. what I hear is true, lie pester her 
still. 

“You do not mean.” . 

“T am told,” said Mr. Hastings, speak- 
ing with difficulty, yet forcing himself to 
the fatabdisclosure, ‘that Leila’s where- 
abouts have been known to him all the time, 
and that now he has made an open declar- 
ation of his love for her.’”’ 

“Aud you believe it?’ said Isabel, 
scornfully. “It is a lie—a base, base lie.’’ 

proof that it is not, Isabel,’ 
said her fathe?, pityingly, yet thinking it 
best to undeceive her at once. 

“What proof?” 

“ Fred does not come himself to tell you 
that Leila is found. He is.ashamed to. 
He is perhaps making arrangemeuts to go 
away with her, and—’’ 

** Father, father, at least let me hear this 
from his own lips. Let him tell me that 
he does not love me, that he never has— 
then I will listen to what more you have 
tosay. will listen to anything that will 
make me hate him, as he will deserve.” 

“Tt shall be as you please, Isabel, only 
if Fred should never come to you again ?”’ 

“T will go to him.” 

“If I had my way, I would forbid his 
ever seeing you again,”’ her father said; 
“but if you wish it, he shall come to 

” 


“O, let him come without urging,’’ said 
Isabel, “ or let him never come at all.” 
“It shall be as you wish, Isabel. Now 


go and rest.” And kissing her, her father 
gently led her from the room. 

He had heard the story Mr. Sterne and 
Lascours had taken pains to spread, and 
Fred’s absence at this time confirmed it. 
He sought Fred, but had been unable to 
find him, and, anxious to warn Isabel of 
his perfidy, had hastened home. 

Hie feared he had been too hasty, when 
at night Isabel could not leave her room, 
and the housekeeper pronounced her rest- 
less and feverish. The next morning, find- 
ing her worse, after a sleepless night, Mr. 
Hastings went at once in pursuit of Fred, 
determined to find him and learn from his 
own lips the truth of his perfidy. 

Fred had left the city, and in despair 
Mr. Markham was going in search of Mr. 
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Sterne, when he stepped suddenly face to 
face with Mr. Malcolm. 

“T have been trying to get out-té see 

you,” said Mr. Malcolm. _ “‘ Of Course you 
know, from Fred, the good tidings?” ~ 

* Good tidings do you call them?” ' 

she is with me ?”* 

“With you?” 

“Why yes, Fred has told Forage ne 
not?” 

“I have not seen Fred.” 

“Not seen him!” " 

Then Mr. Hastings told Mr. Malsotin 
all that he had heard, and Mr. —" 
said: 

** Sterne is a scoundrel; and, if it is pos- 
sible, I mean to prove him so.” * 

“Then you do not believe Fred guilty ad 

“No,” said Mr. Malcolm. “He was as 
glad.as I to discover 
perhaps.” 

Too glad ?”” 
_ “Tam sorry,’ said Mr. Malcolm, “ there 
has been a great mistake somewhere.” 

They walked on together silently. 

“You are going home with me?” said 
Mr. Malcolm, ‘Leila will be overjoyed 
to see you.” 

“T must go at once to Isabel; she is sick. 
Tell Leila to come and see us as soon as 
she can, I would go now if it were not for 
Isabel.” 

So saying, Mr. Hastings left Mr. Mal- 
colm and hastened home, Yet what to say 
to Isabel he hardly knew. That Fred was 
not wholly true to her, he was more and 
more convinced, yet it was necessary to 
let her know that his worst suspicions con- 
cerning him were unfounded. Isabel was 
sleeping, when her father knocked at her 
door, and the merciful slumber that had 
come over her held her in its embrace 
until late in the afternoon. 

When she opened her eyes she wondered 
to find herself lying alone in the darkened 
room, with a bandage about her head; 
then the recollection of what her father 
had said returned to her with overwhelm- 
ing force, and she buried her face in her 
pillow, moaning. There came a gentle 
tap outside the door, and the next instant 
the housekeeper entered, followed softly 
by a graceful figure, which Isabel caught 
sight of, and exclaimed with eager joyful- 
ness, ‘* Leila!’ springing up to meet her, 
and the next moment the two were locked 
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in each other’s arms, kissing one another, 
and exchanging all the pet names that 
they had ever kuown. 

The housekeeper wisely withdrew, leav- 
ing them to talk together over the weary 

time that had intervened since last they 
saw each other. 

“First,” said Isabel, as Leila wrapped 
her about in her own soft shawl, and sat 
down on her couch beside her, “tell me 
truly, Leila, that Fred had nothing to do 
with your disappearance ;—O, that I can 
bring myself to ask the question!’ she 
said, aside. 

“Is it possible that you have credited 
those miserable rumors? It was Mr. Sterne 
who caused me to be stolen away, and then 
secreted me in his own house, arranging it 
so that the blame should fall upon Fred.”’ 

**1 knew it was not, could not be my 
Fred,” said Isabel, “the darling. How I 
hate myself for having even thought it of 
him for a moment! I wish he would come, 
that I might ask him to forgive me.” 

Leila rose suddenly and went to the 
window. 

* Raise the curtain, if you wish,”’ said 
Isabel. ‘* My headache is gone, and I feel 
as if I could endure the sunlight now.” 

Leila slowly raised the curtain, and a 
gleam of golden sunshine stole brightly 
into the room, lending an added lustre to 
Isabel’s bright huir, that fell dishevelled 
upon her shoulders. 

“ Come back now, and tell me what they 
are going to do to that wicked Mr. Sterne.’’ 

“Nothing, I fear,”’ said Leila. ‘‘ He was 
quite careful to shield himself in his mer- 
ciless plans, and the law has no power 
against him. Fred and Mr. Malcolm will 
force him to repair the injury to my repu- 
tation; further than that they can do 
nothing.” 

“Poor darling Leila, what you must 
have suffered! Tell me all about it, all 
about that Lascours. Did you ever see 
him after you were lost ?”’ 

“Twice. The last time he was inclined 
to insult me, but some power enabled me 
to answer him in a manner that sent him 
humbled and conquered from my presence ; 
he never troubled me afterward.” 

“I knew you could not care for him. 
But even Philbert seemed to doubt you. 
O, it has been a terrible time, but now we 
shall all be happy again.” And Isabel 
threw off Leila’s shaw], and prepared to 
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make her toilet. ‘“‘I hear Mr. Malcolm's 
voice below,” she said, “and I am going 
down to congratulate him.” 

“ Isabel—” 

“What, darling ?” 

“Mr. Malcolm and I are not engaged 
now.” 

Isabel paused in the braiding of her 
hair, and looked in dismay at Leila. 

“Not engaged ?”” 

“No. I thought it was better to tell you 
before you saw him.”’ 

* But, Leila—”’ 

“*It is better as it is, believe me, Isabel.”’ 

** He loves you so, your loss nearly killed 
him. O Leila, you must love such a dear, 
good, noble man.” 

‘That is it, Isabel, he is such a dear, 
good, noble man, that I am tormented 
with my own unworthiness. I cannot give 
him only a half return for all that he gives 
me,” 

“* But he is satisfied. 
him for my sake.” 

cannot,” Leila answered. ‘I would 
love him for his own sake, if for any 
one’s.”” 

Isabel was bending over her ribbons, 
choosing which to deck herself with, A 
moment ago she would have chosen a 
beautiful piuk, as an expression of her 
happiness; now she took instead a pale 
blue, that lay softly amid her wavy tresses, 
like the reflection of the smile, half sad, 
half sweet, upon her face. 

Do you love anybody else ?” she asked, 
abruptly, as she turned from her mirror 
and confronted Leila. 

The suddenness of the question startled 
Leila, and for the instant a scarlet flush 
suffused her face, betraying her. 

“No matter,’”’ said Isabel. “I had no 
right to ask the question, and do not ex- 
pect you to answer it.” 

“Fred is absent,’? she said to herself, 
‘and Leila is no longer engaged to Mr. 
Malcolm.” 

Never in her life had her beauty ap- 
peared more attractive than when she wel- 
comed Mr. Malcolm; and something in his 
manner toward her as he spoke with her 
made her more than ever wonder that 
Leila could throw away the love of such a 
man. 

“Only Fred is wanting,” she said, ‘‘ to 
make our happiness complete, and I wish 
the naughty boy were here.”’ 


Leila, try to love 
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“And Philbert,” said Leila, “you must 
not forget him, Isa’ 

Deg said Isabel; and 


‘then she brightened suddenly; perbaps, 
after all, it was Philbert to. whom Leila 
had lost her heart. 

Mr. Malcolm left for home soon after 
tea; and Leila remained for the night with 
Isabel. 

4 Pred will be here surely to-morrow,” 
said Isabel, “and I want you to be here 
when he comes.”’ 

‘Leila, having accepted the invitation to 
remain before this inducement was offered, 
could not decline upon the face of it; but 
Fred was the last person she desired to see, 
especially in the presence of Isabel, While 
Isabel slept, she lay wakeful by her side, 
regretting the past, and blaming herself. 
“““Tf he had not heard those foolish words 
of mine, forced from me in that cowardly 
moment, I would let him love me, I would 
love him. I could love him—in a certain 
way. He is nobler than Fred—poor Fred. 
How weak I am, to love his very weakness, 
because it grows out of his love for me! 
His love for me! O Isabel!’ She raised 
herself softly to look in Isabel’s face, 
which the moonlight showed her plainly, a 
smile upon it. “ Trusting darling, it is 
trueller for you than me. I will go away, 
yes, I will lose myself again—not to cause 
them misery, but to bring them peace. 
They shall know that I am safe, but they 
shall not find me. Why was I ever born?” 
And Leila stifled her grief, that Isabel 
might not know of the tears she shed. 
No traces of grief were visible when she 
went with Isabel to the breakfast-room the 
next morning. 

“Two bright faces,” said Mr. Hastings, 
kissing them both; “ this is like old times 
again.” 

* “ When Fred gets here, papa, it will be,”’ 
said Isabel. 

A shadow crept over her father’s face, 
and Isabel noticed that he ate but little 
breakfast. 

““Why cannot I mention Fred without 
troubling papa?’ she asked of herself. 
“T wish he would come.”’ 

After an hour or two in the pleasant lit- 
tle sitting-room, Isabel proposed that they 
should walk to the office, to see if there 
were any letter from Fred. 

She went up stairs for her hat, and was 
gone along time. Leila amused herself at 
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the piano, and was singing a little song 
that she nad learned when a child, liying 
with Fred’s father and mother, When.she 
ceased, she became conscious of a listener, 
and turning, beheld Fred standing close 
beside her. 

So it is ended,” he said; “like every- 
thing else, it is past.” 

Leila started, and Isabel’s music that lay 
loose upon the piano rustled to the flvor. 
Fred stooped to pick it up. A tiny foot 
prevented him. 

‘* My property,” said Isabel, who, unper- 
ceived, had entered the room; “do not 
touch it, sir.’’ 

Her face was pale, save two bright burn- 
ing spots on either cheek. 

‘Isabel,’ Fred faltered, while Leila sat 
despairingly regarding them. 

Isabel made no reply, but busied herself 
arranging her music, She would have 
pitied Fred, even through her own pain, 
could she have felt the remorse and an- 
guish that he suffered as he stood there, 
humbled and speechless. 

*Come,”’ she said to Leila, “ we will 
take our walk. Are you ready?” 

“Isabel,” said Leila, gently, “ Fred has 
something to say to you. I will go alone.” 

She left the room, closing the door as 
she went, leaving Fred to confess his faith- 
lessness, and Isabel to decide for him 
whether he should continue in it or not, 

“What have you to say?” she asked, 
with an attempt at scorning that failed, be- 
cause her lip quivered and her full heart 
overflowed. 

“That I wish your love might kill me, as 
I deserve,’ Fred answered. 

Isabel was sobbing in a manner piteous 
to hear. Fred dared not offer to com- 
fort her. 

“* Here—take—it,”’ she said, slipping off 
the ring that had betrothed them; ‘‘ give— 
it—to—her.’’ Then sobbing as if her heart 
would break, she put it into his hand, out 
of which it rolled on to the floor. 

“Tf you can forgive me, Isabel—’. he 
faltered. 


“TI love you,” she said. “I could die 


for you. Ican live—to see you—happy— 
in loving her.” 

More passionate sobbing following, and 
unable to bear it longer, unable to prevent 
it by a word or act, Fred, with a smothered 
groan, rashed away from her, out of the 
house, hurried down a narrow lane, and 


Leila 


lost himself in the woody growth that 
bounded the margin of a meadow. 

There, with no human eye to mark his 
anguish, he, too, poured out the misery of 
his soul, cursing himself a thousand times 
for. the cowardly weakness that had 
wrought such woe for him, and those who 
loved him unworthy as he was. 


CHAPTER XXIL 
PHILBERT IN DEMAND. 


PHILBERT sat quietly writing in Mr. 
Malcolm’s office, when that gentleman en- 
tered with a troubled face, and placed a 
dainty note before him, and Philbert read: 


“Tam in perfect safety. Do not look 
forme. Let me lose myself again fora 
little while. I promise not to lose sight of 
you, and to go to you as I know you would 
have me in any serious trouble. 


“ Your grateful Leia.” 


“TI found this on my library table,’’? Mr. 
Malcolm said. ‘ What can I do?” 

** Let her have her own way,”’ said Phil- 
bert. “‘I am not sure but it is the best 
way—at least, for a while.” 

**If I can only discover where she is 
without having her know it; so that I 
may watch over her.” 

will do that,” said Philbert, “and 
let you know.” 

-“Ttis all that can be dawn ” said Mr. 
Malcolm, mournfully, yet much relieved, 
for there was an assurance in Philbert’s 
manner that put his mind at ease, so far as 
it could be with regard to Leila. 

Alice and Anna were both in tears when 
they found that Leila had gone. 

“T don’t see what she has to keep going 
away for,’ said Alice, “‘just as we get 
happy again. When will she come back ?”’ 

** I cannot tell you, my child,”’ her uncle 
said, smoothing her bair.as he spoke as he 
had sometimes smoothed Leila’s, ‘‘ You 
must try and make her place good to 

‘*°Twill take Anna and me both to do 
that,’”’ said Alice, as he left them. “ We 


must be'very good and old, Anna, so as to 
take Miss Grey’s place.”’ 
“Why, aint she going to be Aunt Leila 
any more ?’”’ asked Anna, gravely. 
“] am afraid not,” her sister answered. 
“She keeps losing, so I suppose that it 
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would be rather tiresome to have her for 
an aunt.’’ 

Philbert on his arrival home that night 
found two forlorn little faces, and at once, 
though somewhat weary, for he had been 
a long walk after his business duties were 
ended, he set himself to bringing the smiles 
back to them. In this he partially suc- 
ceeded, but his own face was quite sober 
when left to himself, He had heard on 
his way home that Fred’s engagement to 
Isabel was broken, and although as yet he 
did not fully credit the report, still it filled 
him with uneasiness, and the next day he 
called on Fred. 

He found him sitting listlessly at home. 
He did not seem overjoyed to see Philbert, 
who found conversation with him about 
impossible. 

Atlength Philbert ventured to say, ‘‘ Mr, 
Hastings and Isabel return to the city ‘his 
month, I believe.” 

believe they do,’’ said Fred. 

“ The winter will soon go,’’ said Phil- 
bert, “ and in the spring I suppose we shall 
be called upon to part with you for a 
while.” 

“Tam going to Europe next week,” said 
Fred. 

“What! going to be married so soon?” 

askel Philbert, in surprise. 

‘Is it possible that you haven’t heard,” 
asked Fred, ‘‘that I am not going to be 
married ?”’ 

“Upon my word,” said Philbert, ‘I 
never knew things more at sixes and sev- 
ens before in my life. Here are Leila and 
Malcolm ruining their own and each. oth- 
er’s happiness for some unaccountable 
reason. And here are you and Isabel doing 
the same thing; and here am I, the only 
reasonable person amoung you, unable, 
though willing, to do anything to a it 
all right.” 

You are a good fellow, 
Fred, ‘‘a thousand times better than L 
Will you do such a fellow as | a favor?’ 

“A thousand,” said Philbert, 

“Then write to me while I am away 
about—Isabel—and Leila.” 

“*if you must go away,” said Philbert, 
**T promise to write you everything about 
any of your friends that you can wish to 
hear. ” 

“Thank you,” said Fred, holding out 
his hand. “And, Philbert, how is it about 
Sterne ?” 


“0, the fellow will never get his due. 


He goes about as happy as a clam, and re- 
joices in every new disaster that befalls 
us.”” 


“TI wish I could repay him the evil he 
has done,” Fred said, clinching his fists 
and grinding his teeth. “You haven’t an 
idea, Philbert, of all that he has done.” 

He is arascal,’’ said Philbert, ‘“‘and I 
haven’t much charity for him; but to tell 
you the truth, Fred, I’m sometimes glad 
the punishing of rascals isn’t in my 
hands.” 

“And I think,” said Fred, “it would be 
easy for them if it were.”’ 

“It wouldn’t be easy for Mr. Sterne,”’ 
said Philbert. 

“Philbert,” said Fred, suddenly, “ you 
are Leila’s friend ?”’ 

“If she ever had one,’’ said Philbert. 

**T think she will not stay with Mr. 
Malcolm.” 

Philbert started, but he put away the 
suspicion that came to him, and said: 

* She has gone already.” 

“Do you know where ?”’ asked Fred. 

“T have not found her yet,” said Phil- 
bert, “‘ but I have reason to suppose that 
she is in no unpleasant place, and I hope 
xoon to find her.” 

“If she ever should need anything, Phil- 
bert, get it for her. I shall never touch 
the property which my parents meant for 
her.”” And he placed a check in Philbert’s 
hand, saying, “‘ I will send you others when 
you need them.” 

Philbert hesitated. 

“TI would do it for you,” said Fred. 
“She never need know.” 

“If it can be done, I will do it,” said 
Philbert. And consulting his watch, he 
rosé to take his leave. 

“€One other thing,” said Fred. “ Will 
you take something from me to Isabel ?” 

“Yes,” said Philbert, reluctantly. “ But 
you had better take it to her yourself.” 

“Tcouldn’t,” said Fred. “ Dear fellow, 
you cannot comprehend my situation—I 
would not make you if I could.”’ 

"He placed a small square package in 
Mhilbert’s hand, which he grasped warmly 
at parting, thanking him for his friend- 
~hip in a manner that left Philbert in no 
doubt as to his sincerity. 

That day Philbert found no opportunity 
to call ou Isabel, but the next afternoon 
he stole an hour from his business, and 
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went to her with Fred’s message. His 


heart misgave him as he walked up the 
pathway and entered the house. 

He asked for Isabel, and presently she 
came into the room where he was, looking 
so unlike herself that Philbert stared for a 
moment, doubtful if it were she. 

She held out her hand to him, saying: 

“TI am very glad to see you. Do’you 
come from Leila?” 

“No,” said Philbert, hastening to place 
her a chair, for she had grown very pale 
as she mentioned Leila’s name. ‘I bring 
you a message from Fred.’’ 

“Mr. Markham? O thank you.” And 
Isabel took the little package impassively, 
and put it in her pocket. 

** You must come and see us,” said Phil- 
bert, after they had talked a little while on 
indifferent subjects. “Now Leila is 
gone—” 

** Gone ?” 

“Yes, she is away teaching, or some- 
thing of the sort,’’ said Philbert, careless- 
ly. “She would go.” 

Isabel sat silently surveying the carpet. 
Philbert continued: 

“The children miss her fearfully. 
Should you mind my bringing them to see 
you now and then ?” 

Isabel replied that she should not, and . 
kind-hearted Philbert rejoiced in this 
stratagem to rouse her from the apathy 
into which she had fallen. 

A day or two afterward he brought Anna 
and Alice to spend an hour or two with 
Isabel, and from that time they went reg- 
ularly to visit her, staying a day or a night, 
and sometimes whole weeks together. The 
children grew to like her more and more, 
and she quite stole into Leila’s place in 
their hearts; not that they forgot Leila, or 
ceased to wish for her return; but they 
loved Isabel, and liked to have her with 
them. Mr. Malcolm, too, confessed to 


- himself that it was a pleasure to him to 


have her at his house so often, for their 
similar griefs made them gentle of one 
another, and the bond of sympathy that 
drew them together threatened, in Mrs. 
Trip’s opinion, to ripen into something 
deeper and more lasting. 

Philbert hoped secretly that it might be 
as Mrs. Trip imagined, but he knew so 
well how great their former loves had 
been, that he doubted if they could ever 
die out enough to render this one possible. 
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Although he heard from Leila regularly, 
and sent messages to her, at her request 
he had given up discovering her place of 
abode, contenting himself with the assur- 
ance that it should be made known to him 
the moment any necessity for such knowl- 
edge should arise. 

Alice and Anna had succeeded in per- 
suading Isabel to spend a week with them, 


to which her father had reluctantly con- 
sented, and the shadow was passing more 
and more from Mr. Malcolm’s face. Fred 
had been three months in Europe, when 
one day Philbert received a sudden sum- 
mons from Leila, disclosing her where- 
abouts, and entreating hiia to come to her 
without delay. 
[ro BE CONTINUED.] 


THE LITTLE ROSETTE MAKER. 
BY ANNA MORRIS, 


“Bur, mother, the doctor said father 
was better, and yet you look more sorrow- 
ful than ever.” 

_“ Yes, Katie, dear, because the doctor 
also said your father needed nourishing 
food now, to bring back his strength, and 
I have no money left to buy it.” 

‘“ But you earn money by sewing, mother; 
and I will help youmore. Now that my 
head aches too badly to go to school, I can 
sew, I guess.”’ 

“You! poor little child! No, you must 
not sew. It would be worse for you than 
studying. I must try to find some other 
employment. I cannot earn enough, by 


this sewing for the shops, to pay the rent 


of our miserable room, and get such food 

as we now have. I have just finished this 

work, and will carry it home, and then 

make some inquiries for something more 

profitable. You run up once in a while, 

dear, and see if your father wants any- 
” 

“Yes, mother,” answered the child, and 
she sat watching until her mother’s figure 
disappeared in the crowded street, and then 
resumed her employment of sorting out 
some bits of ribbon, which had been given 
her by a neighboring milliner, in return 
for doing some errands. 

Katie’s father, Mr. Reed, was an indus- 
trious carpenter, who had always had a 
comfortable home for his family until a few 
months before, when he received a severe 
injury by falling from a building on which 
he was at work. Still, the physician spoke 
hopefully of his soon being out again, and 
all seemed going well; when the news that 
the man in whose hands he had deposited 
all his little savings had absconded, and 
jeft him helpless and penniless, caused a 
most dangerous relapse. Mrs. Reed sold 


article after article of furniture and wear- 
ing apparel, and struggled on, till at last, 
everything being gone, they were obliged 
to take refuge in one room of a wretched 
tenement house. There they had been ned 
some weeks, when our story opens. 

Kate, always rather a delicate child, had 
grown thin and pale, and complained so 
much of headache, that the doctor advised 
her being taken from school. Time now 
hung rather heavily.on her hands, She 
shrank from much intercourse with the 
rough vulgar children in the house, and 
passed most of the day in their own room; 
but eccasionally, as when we just saw her, 
she would take advantage of their absence 
at school, and steal down to the doorstep 
for a short time. 

“TI wish I could help mother,” she 
thought sorrowfully. ‘‘ I wonder if thereis 
nothing that a little girl can do.’’ 

Just then the milkman drove into the 
yard. He was an honest pleasant-looking 
man, who always spoke kindly to the pale 
gentle girl, so different from the noisy 
crowd that clamorously demanded a ride, 
He drove a fine gray horse, with which Kate 
had formed a great friendship, and she 
always stroked and patted him, or gave him 
a handful of grass, if she could find any in 
the dusty street. 

So when the milkman had passed into 
the house with his cans, she commenced 
patting her dumb friend, and talking to 
him as usual, when a bright idea struck 
her, and deftly knotting some of her rib- 
bons together, she fastened them near the 
horse’s ears, 

** Now, old Billy, you look very hand- 
some!’’ she exclaimed, stepping back to see 
the effectofher work. Just then the milk- 
man came out. 


Miss Kate,” he said, “have you 
been trimming up my horse?” 

“Yes sir,’ answered the child, rather 
timidly; “do you mind ?” 

“Mind! Ono; [am much obliged to you, 
and so I dare say is Billy! See how proudly 
he holds up his head! He will have to 
come some afternoon, and take you out to 
ride, in return for your kindness,’’ And with 
a friendly good-morning he drove rapidly 
away. 

‘*T must run up and see if father wants 
anything,’’ thought Kate, turning towards 
the house. A toilsome journey up many 
along dark flight of stairs brought her to 
the poor room they called home, but Mr. 
Reed was asleep, and Kate, softly closing 
the door, returned to the yard. 

She had sat perhups half an bour longer, 
when an ice-cart came lumbering by. Some- 
what to Kate’s surprise, it stopped, for in 
that wretched house, no oue could indulge 
in such a luxury as ice. 

The driver, a bright good-humored look- 
ing. lad, jumped out, and coming up to 
Kate, asked, with a mixture of frankness 
and bashfulness, “ Was it you, miss, who 
made some rosettes for Mr. Gray’s horse ?”’ 
. “ The milk man ?”’ answered Katie, won- 
deringly, “O yes, I put some ribbons on 
him just now.” 

“TI met him down the street, and asked 
him how he came to be so gay; for’ you 
see,”’ he continued, “it just happened to 
take my fancy, as I’ve got a newset of 
harnesses for my horses, and want them to 
look as'ulice as anybody’s. I think a heap 
of my horses, and so I says to Mr. Gray, do 
you suppose she would make me’ some? 
And he said I’d better come up here and 
ask you.” 

“I'd be very much obliged to you, if you 
would, miss,” he added, “and will pay 
whatever you like.” 

“I should be very glad to make them,” 
said the child, “but,” blushing deeply, “ I 
have no more ribbon.”’ 

buy whavever you want, and I'll 
make it all right,” said the lad, carelessly. 

““Yes—but—I have no money,” said poor 
Kate, stammering, as if her poverty were 
something to be ashamed of. 

“O yes, I understand,” with a look at 
the miserable building. “Well, let me 
give you the money—if you will be kind 
enough to buy the ribbons,” he added with 
natural politeness, and he produced his 
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pocket-book, and handed Kate a bill. 

“* What colors will you have ?” she asked, 
asifinadream, Wasit possible that after 
all she could be going to earn some money, 
and help her poor mother a little! 

“Whatever you like; only be sure they 
are bright. When canI have them?’ he 
asked, preparing to resume his seat. 

“TI will have them ready to-morrow.” 

** All right,”’ he answered, and drove off. 

Kate paid another visit to the attic, but 
her father still slept. As she was once 
more descending the stairs, she met her 
mother, looking more pale and weary than 
when she went out. 

“T have found no better work, Katie 
dear,” she sighed. — 

‘*But Ihave, mother,” responded Katie, 
joyously, and she eagerly related the inci- 
dent of the morning. 

*“*Now you have come, may Irun and 
buy the ribbon ?” 

* Do you know where to go ?” asked her 
mother, brightening somewhat, at the 
sight of her child’s delight. 

“O yes! the milliner who gave me the 
ribbon is very good-natured, and I guess 
will tell me.” 

“Very well, run along then, dear;” 
and Kate needed no second bidding. 

The milliner had the required ribbons, 
and added several hints as to the best. 
method of ‘making rosettes, and Katie: 
was soon at home, and at work. 

The rosettes were quite ready when the 
iceman called the next day; and he paid 
liberally for them, and promised to send 
other customers. 

He was as good as his word, and fora 
few days Kate was almost constantly en- 
gaged in making rosettes of different hues, 
to fillthe various orders brought her by 
the iceman and Mr. Grey. 

With the proceeds of her work Mrs. 
Réed had bought more nourishing food for 
her husband, who was now gaining rapid- 
ly, and declared that he should soon be 
able to earn almost as much as Kate. 

One day, when she was finishing the 
last set which had been ordered, and was 
thinking how much ‘she hoped to be able 
to sell more, the doctor entered. 

Kate was an especial favorite of his, and 
after examining his patient, he turned as. 
usual, to chat with her. 

““What are you so busy about this fine 
morning, Miss Kate,” he asked, ‘ when 
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you ought to be out in the bright sunshine ?” 

Kate readily explained her new business, 
to which the doctor listened attentively. 

“And so that is your last order?” he 
said, musingly. ‘‘ Well, well, I hope you 
will soon have more;’’ and he burried off. 

A few days passed, and only one more 
application for rosettes had come in. 
Kate began to fear that all her work was 
done, and felt quite discouraged. 

One morning, however, the doctor rushed 
in, somewhat to Mr. Reed’s surprise, as it 
was sooner than he had expected another 
visit. 

“Ah, good morning, Mr. Reed,” cried 
the doctor, cheerfully. ‘ Getting along 
nicely?” And he hastily felt his pulse, and 
asked some few questions. 

“Famous! We shall have you out soon! 
But where is my little friend ?”’ he asked, 
looking’ about. “I came to see her 
to-day.”’ 

“She will be back in a moment, doctor,” 
said Mrs. Reed. ‘I sent her on an errand. 
Here she is now,” she added, as the door 
opened, and Kate came in. 

“Well, Kate, how’s the rosette business ? 
Flourishing as ever? The color don’t rub 
off your ribbons on to your cheeks, any- 
way,” he said, with a pitying glance at the 
child’s pale face. “I wish I could turn 
you and your father out to grass. It would 
be the best thing for both of you.” 

* Well, never mind that now,” he added 
hastily, as he saw the wistful look in Kate’s 
eyes, at the thought of the country. “I 
am ina tremendous hurry, but ran in to 
tell you that I mentioned your rosette- 
making toa friend of mine, who is the 
captain of a company of soldiers. There 
is to be a grand parade ina few weeks, 
and he wants all the horses in his company 

decorated for the occasion. See, he has 

sent you the materials;’ and the doctor, 
opening a package, displayed rolls of rib- 
bons, which to Kate’s eyes seemed enough 
to stock the shop of her friend the 
milliner. 

*O doctor, [thank you so much!’ she 
began, with glittering eyes, but the doc- 
tor cut her short with: © 

“There, there, never mind that; I am 
in a hurry, and so are you,” and was leav- 
ing the room, when he suddenly pulled 
something from his pocket. “ O, I forgot, 
there is a pattern of what he wants;” and 
he disappeared. 
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Great was the rejoicing in that poor 
room, and busily Kate worked, All was 
completed by the time her kind friend re- 
turned, bringing with him the Captain 
Stearns of whom he had spoken. 

The captain was entirely satisfied with 
the work, and much pleased with the little 
girl who so modestly answered his many 
questions, 

“T’ve little girls of my own,” he said, 
“but should not like to see them as pale 
and thin as you are, little one. When you 
grow stronger, you must try to find coun- 
try quarters,” he continued, turning to 
Mr. Reed. 

But the doctor’s time was too precious 
to admit of along visit, and after a few 
more kind words, the two gentlemen de- 
parted, leaving Kate in ecstasies over the 
amount of money the kind-hearted cap- 
tain had paid her. 

‘*Now, mother, let me take one dollar 
and go and buy father a real splendid din- 
ner, and you shall lay away all the rest, 
and,” she said, beseechingly, wouldn’t 
you please give up working for to-day, and 
take a nice walk as you used to? Then, 
perhaps, you would not look so very tired.” 

** Yes, Mary, do,” urged Mr. Reed. “ I'll 
tell you what we will do,” he added, in a 
more cheerful tone than his wife had heard 
for many weeks. “The doctor said I 
might go out alittle. The day is very fine, 
and we might celebrate Katie’s having 
earned such a fortune by getting into the 
horse-cars after dinner and riding out of 
town a short distance.” 

With a scream of delight, Kate caught 
the dollar from her mother’s hand, and 
rushed off for the dinner. 

A happier party was seldom seen than 
that poor family on their unwonted holi- 
day. The fresh air seemed greatly to re- 
vive Mr. Reed, and they ventured quite 
into the country, where Kate could gather 
wild flowers, and a faint color found its 
way into her cheeks. 

**O father, if we could only live in the 
country,” she exclaimed that evening, as 
she sat arranging her flowers over and 
over again. 

‘Perhaps we shall sometime, little 
girl,’ was the reply. “ You make mouey 
so rapidly, who knows but you will be 
able to get a country home soon ?” 

“T am afraid not, father,’ answered 
Kate, half laughing at the idea. 
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“There’s many a true word said in 
jest,’’ however, as Kate soon found. 

Not many days after Captain Stearns’s 
visit, the doctor appeared again. 

** Well, really, Kate, you are becoming 
quite the rage,” he said, gayly. ‘‘ Captain 
Stearns was so much pleased with you and 
your rosettes, that he has persuaded the 
colonel of his regiment to have every 
company decorated in the same way; and 
the captain will be here to-day with an 
order, and materials for I don’t know how 
many hundred rosettes.”’ 

“ But what has brightened you up so, 
Mr. Reed?’ he asked, turning to the 
invalid. 

“‘Having such a good child, I fancy,’ 
answered Mr. Reed, smiling fondly on 
Kate. 

“O no, doctor! going into the country,”’ 
cried the child, and seizing her precious 
flowers, she continued, “did you ever see 
anything so lovely, doctor? And we went 
out where such lots of them grew! away 
to the end of the car route, where there 
was such a lovely little house, all buried 
in vines, and no one living there. I don’t 
see how any one who had ever been there 
could bear to leave it! Do you know 
where it is ?” ‘as the doctor looked up with 
a strange expression. 

“should think I did,’”’ he answered, 
slowly, and as if thinking aloud. “The 
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very thing! What a fool not to think of 
it before.” 

** Yes, Kate,”’ he continued, “ that is the 
house where I was born, and lived many 
years. Since my mother died it has been 
shut up, and sadly needs some one to take 
care of it. I don’t like to have it go to 
ruin, and have often wished I could find 
some good tenant—some one I could trust. 
Suppose I let it to you, Katie?” he added, 
playfully. ‘‘ You are getting so rich, you 
can well afford to rentit. I have got to 
go out that way now, and if you will put 
on your hat, you may go, too, and see if it 
suits you.” 

“May I, mother?’ and seeing the an- 
swer in her mother’s eyes, the hat was on, 
and Kate in the chaise in a twinkling. 

A few hours later she came home 
radiant. 

“The house was lovely—perfect, and 
furnished, too! And the doctor said there 
were to be a great many buildings erected 
near there that fall; and there would be a 
fine chance for her father to get work as 
soon as he was strong enough.” 

The doctor confirmed her statements; 
and amid the heartfelt thanks of Katie 
and her parents, produced a formal lease 
of the place, made out in Katie’s name, 
which she with the most intense gravity 
signed ; and the next week saw her as happy 
a girl as any in the land, in her new home. 


Tux Power or 4 Worp.—A mother, on 

the green hills of Vermont, was holding 
by the right hand a son, sixteen years old, 
mad with the Jove of the sea. And as she 
stood by the garden gate one morning, she 
said: 
“ Edward, they tell me, for I never saw 
the ocean, that the great temptation of a 
seaman’s life is drink. Promise me before 
you leave your mother’s hand, that you 
will never drink.” 

“And,” said he (for he told me the 
story), “I gave her the promise, and I 
went the globe over, Calcutta and the Med- 
iterranean, San Francisco, the Cape of 
Good Hope, the North and South Poles. I 
saw them all in forty years, and I never 
saw a glass filled with sparkling liquor that 
my mother’s form by the gate did not rise 
before me; and to-day lam innocent of 
the taste of liquor.” 

Was not that sweet evidence of the pow- 


er of a single word? Yet that was not 
half. ‘“‘For,’’ said he, “ yesterday there 
came into my counting-room a man of 
forty years, and asked me: 

***Do you know me?” 

oe No.’ 

“* Well,’ said he, ‘I was once brought 
into your presence on shipboard drunk; 
you were a passenger, the captain kicked 
me aside, you took me to your berth, and 
kept me there till I had slept off the in- 
toxication; you then asked me if I had a 
mother. I said I had never known a word 
from her lips. You told me of yours at 
the garden gate, and to-day I am master 
of one of the finest packets in New York; 
and I came to ask you to come and see 
me.’ ” 

How far that little candle throws its 
beams! That mother’s word on the green 
hills of Vermont! O, God be thanked for 
the mighty power of « single word! 


BUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE, 


Send all communications for this De- 
partment to Epwin R. Brieas, WEsT 
BETHEL, Ozford County, MAINE. 


Answers to July Puzzles. 

1. Stream, Master, Tamets, Steam, 
Team, Tea. 2. Zero. 8. Shale, hale, ale. 
4. George Washington. 

5. VEST 6. N 
EVER JAW 
SERE NAVEW 
TRET WEB 

7. Clover, clove. 8. Slope, slop. 9. Plane, 
plan. 10. Sooth, soot. 11. Flame, flam. 
12. Span, Spa. 13. Apple. 14. Ash. 
15. Peach. 16. Pine. 


88.—Double Acrostic Charade. 
1. You cannot see me when I am dried; 
2. Through the far West I calmly glide; 
8. Away from the haunts of men I range; 
4. 1 am never even, but always strange. 
My primals give the name of a bird, 
My finals form a common word. 
RUTHVEN. 


39.—Numerical Enigma. 
Iam composed of 28 letters. 
My 21, 11, 25, 26, 18, 28, is a bird. 
My 26, 25, 10, 20, 17, is a girl’s name. 
My 22, 7, 26, 14, 25, we often see cars in. 
My 9, 10, 18, 14, 25, 2, is a water sprite. 
My 1, 2, 18, 19, 14, 10, 16, 8, we all like 
to attend. 
My 12, 24, 27, 15, 2, 13, is to be near. 
My 4, 23, 16, 25, 17, 5, is a seal. 
My 3, 6, 19, is a comfortable place. 
My whole is a valuable work, useful and 
instructive to all. 
& M. AG. 


40.—Diamond Puzzle. 

In cross and crown; Of an equal value; 
Fruit; An allegory from which a moral 
may be drawn; A wild animal; To start 
back; Thrown; Finis; In time and tide. 

Cyrm DEANE. 


Divisions. 
41, Divide a plant, and make an animal, 
and an article of apparel. 
42. Divide a fish, and make a personal 
and a circle. 


43. Divide an article of household use, 
and leave a vehicle, and a fit of peevish- 
ness. Euiza H. Morton. 


 Decapitations. 

44, Behead an extension of bulk, and 
leave to issue forth; again, and leave a 
measure, 

45. Behead to walk stately, and leave 
conversation, 

46. Behead a bench, and leave lofty; 
again, and leave the whole. 

ARLAND.: 


47.—Cross-Word Enigma. 

The Ist is in joy, but not in grief; 
The 2d is in long, but not in brief; 
The 3d is in spruce, but not in pine; 
The 4th is in briar, but not in vine; 
The 5th is in mingle, but not in mix; 
The 6th is in arrange, but not in fix; 
The 7th is in scold, but not in tease; 
The 8th is in vines, but uot in trees; 
The 9th is in story, but not in tale; 
The 10th is in street, but not in vale; 

The whole’s a very useful man; 

Guess him now, I think you can. 

CyBit DEANE. 


Transposilions. 

48. Transpose an Indian tribe into what 
the man in the moon does after he gets full. 

49. Transpose an Indian tribe into what 
a ship must be before she leaves port. 

60. Transpose an Indian tribe into what 
Tam O’Shanter may have heard Nannie 
the Witch call after him. 

61. Transpose an Indian tribe into what 
I trust you will give in return for my 
efforts to please you. “Beau K.”’ 


52.—Enigma. 

1 am composed of 12 letters. 

My 6, 4, 7, 8, is a nobleman; my 65, 1, 2, 
3, is a planet; my 11, 9, 10, 12, is a reed. 
My whole shortens life. 

Exiza H. Morton. 
53.—Puzzle. 

I am a word of six letters. 

The first four name a plaything, and the 
last two, read backward, make a disagree- 
able sentence. Mra. ARLAND. 


Answers in Two Months. 


OURIOUS 


Lazy BEAVERS.—It is a curious fact 
that among the beavers there are some 
that are lazy, and will not work at all, 
either to assist in building lodges or dams, 
or to cut down wood for their winter stock. 
The industrious ones beat these idle fel- 
lows, and drive them away; sometime cut- 
ting off parts of their tails, and otherwise 
injuring them. The “paresseux” are 
more easily caught in traps than the others, 
and the trapper rarely misses one of them. 
They only dig a hole from the water, run- 
ning obliquely toward the surface of the 
ground twenty-five or thirty feet, from 
which they emerge, when hungry, to ob- 
tain food, returning to the same hole with 
the wood they procure, to eat the bark. 
They never form dams, aud are sometimes 
to the: number of five or seven together; 
all are males. It is not at all improbable 
that these unfortunate fellows have, as is 
the case with the males of many species of 
animals, been engaged in fighting with 
others of their sex, and after being con- 
quered and driven from the lodge, have 
become idlers from a kind of necessity. 
The working beavers, on the contrary, as- 
sociate, males and females, and young, 
together. 


Lace-Maxine.—The manufacture of 
Valenciennes lace is an extremely difficult 
kind of work, requiring a very long appren- 
ticeship, and wholly absorbing to the wo- 
men engaged in it; while the payment is 
so small that the industrious population of 
the north of France find means to employ 


themselves more advantageously. It re- 
quires. many months, sometimes’ even a 
year, to weave a piece of three French 
yards; and as the lace-maker cannot afford 
to wait for her wages during so long a 
period, it is customary. for the employers 
to pay when a third is finished, as well as 
to find the thread; by which arrangement 
he’ is sometimes the loser. Thus, there 
are but three lace-makers left in Valen- 
ciennes; one, who makes the old and real 
kind, earns about a shilling a day; the 
other two, fabricating the sort of lace 
which is imitated in Belgium, receive fif- 
teen pence for a day of twelve hours. 


MATTERS. 


Arras is a centre for a large manufacture 
of common lace, but the women are in 
general poor and ignorant. Lace is one 
of the few victories of handicraft over 
machine work, so far nothing but a very 
inferior imitation having been produced. 
Real lace, therefore, is both valuable and 
rare. 


WirbowHoop IN BeNnGAL.—The very 
day a girl becomes a widow her colored 
clothes, silver and gold ornaments, are all 
taken off. Henceforth she has to dress in 
white, and wear no ornament of any kind 
whatever during her lifetime. Her daily 
meals are reduced to one, and that is pre- 
pared in the simplest way possible. She is 
strictly prohibited the use of any sort of 
animal food. Each widow is required to 
cook Ler own food, and to abstain entirely 
from food and drink two days in every 
month. On the fast days, when the burn- 
ing sun dries up the ponds and scorches 
the leaves of the trees, these poor victims 
faint and pantin hunger and thirst. If 
they are dying on the aku thusty day, a 
little water will be put on the lips merely 
to wet them, They have no hope of ever 
cheering their widowhood in the world. A 
learned Brahmin, the principal of Calcutta 
Sanscrit College, is earnestly engaged in 
redeeming the condition of the widows, 
by introducing the system of widow 
marriage. 


Tue Sea Mousr.—This is one of the 
prettiest creatures that live under water. 
It sparkles like a diamond and is radiant 
with all the colors of the rainbow, al- 
though it lives in the mud at the bottom 
of the ocean. It should not be called a 
mouse, for it is larger than a bigrat. It 
is covered with seales that move up and 
down as it breathes, and glitters like gold 
shining through a fleecy down from which 
fine silky bristles wave, that constantly 
change from one brilliant tint to another, 
so that, as Cuvier, the great naturalist, 
says, the plumage of the humming-bird 
is no more beautiful. Sea mice are some- 
times thrown upon the beach by storms. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Brown Breap.—The following way 
makes -brown bread equal to the best 
receipt given: Take one quart Indian meal, 
one pint unbolted rye, sifted, one cup 
molasses, one tablespoonful salt, one tea- 
spoonful soda, milk enough to make a 
thick batter;put it in an iron kettle, or 
what is better, an earthen milk dish, well 
greased ; cover the whole with an inverted 
plate large enough to prevent its sinking 
in the batter; bake about three hours. 
Allowing it to remain in the oven over 
night improves it. 


Bakep DumpPLinas.—Roll out 
some dough thicker than pie-crust, and in- 
close a handful of sliced ripe apples well 
covered with sugar and butter. Bring the 
edges together as in other dumplings. 
When as many are made as are desired, 
place them side by side in a pudding pan, 
spread butter and sugar over them, and 
pour boiling water to about half cover the 
dumplings. Put them in the stove and 
cook moderately fast, until they are nicely 
browned. The butter, sugar and water 
make a nice sauce, which can be enriched 
with more butter, and flavored with nut- 
meg if desired. 

Lemon Prie.—Grate the rind, and 
squeeze the juice of one lemon, one cup 
of sugar, one tablespoonful of corn starch, 
two eggs, two and a half cups of boiling 
water, dissolve the corn starch in a little 
cold water, then turn the boiling water to 
it; bake with one crust. 


Snow Pupprine.—Dissolve one-half a 
box of gelatine in one pint of cold water. 
After it is thoroughly dissolved add one 
pint of warm water, two cups of sugar, 
juice of two lemons. Let it cool, then 
put in the whites of three eggs well beat- 
en, Serve cold with sugar and cream. 


New Krinp oF Breap.—Take one quart 
of corn meal, pour on a sufficient quantity 
of boiling water to make a thick batter, 
then add one tablespoonful of lard, salt to 
suit the taste, and three eggs. Then stir 
up well and drop a tablespoonful in separ- 


ate places on a griddle or spider, previous- 
ly warmed, and Jet them cook brown. 
You will find it excellent. 


Cure For Sick HEApAcHE.—Two 
spoonfuls of finely powdered charcoal, 
drank in half a tumbler of water, will in 
less than fifteen minutes give relief to the 
sick headache, when caused, as in most 
cases itis, by superabundance of acid on 
the stomach. 


Tra CakEs.—Five tea-cups of flour, two 
and a half of sugar, half a cup of butter, 
four eggs, sour cream enough to make a 
soft dough, and one teaspoonful of soda. 
Roll thin, cut into shapes, and bake in a 
tolerably quick oven. 


LeMoN JELLY.—Two cups of sugar; 
yolks of three eggs; juice 6f two lemons. 
Cook till thickened by setting in boiling 
water, and then add the well-beaten whites 
of three eggs; spread between layers of 
the cake, and trim off the rough edges. 


Puppine Sauce.—One half teacup of 
butter, one and a half teacup of sugar, 
and one pint of strawberries mashed till 
juicy. (Canned berries may be substitut- 
ed for fresh ones.) Beat the butter and 
sugar to a cream, then stir in the berries. 


Cakk.—One cup of butter, 
two of sugar, three of sifted flour, five 
eggs, one pound of currants, well washed 
and dried, a little salt, and grated nutmeg. 
This will keep nice for three months, 


Baxep ToMATOES.—Take them when 
fully ripe, cut off aslice from the stem 
side, scoop out the pulp of the tomato, and 
salt. Fill the empty.shell with the mix- 
ture, replace the slices, put them in a shal- 
low pan, and bake an hour. 


Pium Puppine.—Beat four eggs. Stir in 
them one haif pound of flour and one half 
pint of new milk; and one half pound of 
beef suct chopped fine, one half pound 
stoned raisins well floured and a few cur- 
rants, with a teaspoonful of salt. Boilfour 
hours briskly, and serve with wine sauce. 
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FACTS AND FANCIES, 


There is a story told of a gentleman, over 
seven feet high, a talented member of the 
bar, and a modest good-natured citizen, 
who we think is almost unexcelled for his 
quiet delicious humor. He was one night 
sitting in the stall of a theatre. When the 
curtain rose, and the actors advanced to 
their position, a cry of “‘ Down in front!’ 
became general throughout the audience. 
Their attention was directed towards the 
tall B——, who, feeling himself the object 
of remark, thought he was required to 
settle a little. Looking as if he would like 
to settle through the floor, he proceeded to 
raise himself to a standing position, in such 
a manner, however, as to convey an impres- 
sion that there wasnoend tohim. At last 
he did get straight out to his full length, 
when slowly glancing round at: the aston- 
ished audience, he very deliberately re- 
marked, ‘‘ Gentlemen, to satisfy you that I 
was sitting down, I will now stand up!’ 
A burst of laughter and applause succeeded, 
the audience and-the actors became con- 
vulsed, the curtain descended rapidly, the 
manager with beaming face, came forward, 
and, amidst the wildest applause conducted 
the gentleman to a private box. ‘ How is 
that for high ?” 


We overheard a queer thing the other 
day from the lips of two little girls, not 
over nine yearsold. Each of them had a 
baby in ber arms, when the elder one of 
the two said to her companion, “Sally, can 
you teil a tiptop lie?” 

“You bet. Why?” says the other. 

“Why, you take your baby, and I’ll take 
mine, and we’ll go round begging. You 
tell the people we are widows.” 


There are certain “‘ arguments,”’ so called, 
that might be easily controverted, if “the 
principle ”? were made “‘ patent” to the un- 
derstanding. Some one had made the 
remark— 

“ Two wrongs don’t make a right.’’ 

“Sometimes they do,” interposed a seedy- 
looking bystander, with a country twang. 
“They did with me once.” 

“ Tow was that?” asked his interlocutor. 
“It is agin the very natur’ of things.” 
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- “'Can’t help that. There was a fellow 
passed on to me once a fiver, and it was 
counterfeit. Wasn’t that wrong?” 

“ Certainly it was wrong, if he knew it to 
be a counterfeit.” 

“Well, suppose he did; I did, anyway, 
when I passed iton toanotherchap. Now, 
wasn’t that wrong?” 

Wrong! of course—very wrong!’ 

** Well, it made me ‘ all right,’”” was the 
triumphant rejoinder. “So two wrongs 
does make a right sometimes.” 


Monday a rather fair-looking German 
woman, accompanied by a loving Hans, 
says the Cincinnati Star, made her appear- 
ance at the coroner’s office and asked fora 
certificate of her husband’s death. 

**Who was your husband?’ asked the 
doctor. 

The name was given and the date of his 
death Jast June, when it was found that on 
that day an inquest had been held on the 
body of an “‘unknown man,’’ who died 
from an overdose of cabbage and other 
garden sass. 

“Dot vos him,” said the lady. ‘ He got 
him der stomach ache fery bad and den he 
goes dead.”’ 

‘Why didn’t you come and identify 
him ?” queried the coroner, 

**Vot’s dot use,” responded the lady; 
“he vos gone dead den, un he vas no more 
account.’ 

* Ah, so 80,” ejaculated Maley. ‘“‘ Well, 
if that’s the case, whatdo you care fora 
certificate of his death for—you don’t care 
whether he’s dead or alive, do you?” 

*O, yes I do,” said the applicant; “7 
vos goin to get married mit Hans here, an 
I can’t do dot unless I get dot deed paper.”’ 

“*O, that’s your little game, is it?’ said 
the doctor. ‘“‘ Here, Ben, give this lady a 
certificate of her husband’s croaking, and 
let her get married by all means.” 

Ben did as ordered, and the happy pair 
departed for Covington and matrimony, ac- 
companied by Maley’s benediction, “* Bless 
you, my children, be lovers while you may.” 


Andrew Jackson was once making a 
stump speech in a country village out West. 
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Just as he was concluding, Amos Kendall, 
who sat beside him, whispered, “ Tip ’em 
a little Latin, general; they wont be satis- 
fied without it.’ The “hero of New Or- 
leans” instantly thought of a few phrases 
he knew, and, in a voice of thunder, wound 
up bis speech by exclaiming; ‘‘ E pluribus 
unum, Sine qua non, Ne plus ultra, Multum 
in parvo.” The effect was tremendous, 
and the shouts could be heard for miles. — 

A couple of laboring men lately had a 
dispute before the Westminster court, and, 
after hearing a portion of it, the judge sug- 
gested it was a case that might be settled 
out of court—he was about to adjourn for 
luncheon, and in the meantime the parties 
had better try what they could do. They 
retired, and, seeking as private a place as 
they could find, stripped and set to for sev- 
eral rounds in the old P. R. style, believ- 
ing they were obeying the injunction of the 
judge to “settle”’ their dispute out of 
court. On the court resuming, the parties 
reappeared, when his honor inquired 
whether they had settled their difference. 

**O yes, your honor,” was the answer. 

‘Why, you’ve been fighting!’ said the 
judge, observing the ruffled appearance of 
the parties. 

“Yes sir; you told us to settle it, and we 
have had it out.” 

“Dear me!’ said the judge; “‘ you com- 
pletely misunderstood me. I feel as if I 
had beeu a party to a breach of the law. 
Go away now, and don’t settle any more 
disputes in that manner.” 


A lady acquaintance read the following 
paragraph in a paper: “‘ A young wife once 
cured her husband of a disposition to ab- 
sent himself from home at night by provid- 
ing a good dinner, and saying to him after- 
ward, ‘George, if you find a sweeter spot 
than our home, describe it to me, and I will 
rival it if I die in the attempt.’ A kiss and 
a few tears completed the victory.” This 
lady acquaintance tried the game on her 
husband. He wasn’t melted a bit; he 
merely said, ‘‘ When you can get the boys 
to come here and smoke cigars and talk 
politics, and you set up a keg of lager, you 
can count me in. Llike the company of 
the boys, Ido.’’ Our lady saw that senti- 
ment had no effect on him. So she didn’t 
throw herself on his neck and hug and wet 
his paper collar with her tears; but she 
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took a’ saucer and fired it at. his head, 
and followed it up with a cup, and ended 
it by slinging a dish of strawberries on his 
shirt bosom. Since that time he has been 
an exemplary husband. Yet he does seem 
very anxious for her to visit her dear moth- 
er as often as four or five times a week. 
There was a young man in Chicago, 
And he said, ‘‘ May I to yuur pa go 
And ask for yourhand 
And your houses and land ?” 
This timid young man from Chicago. 


There was a young girl in Chicago, 
Who said, “ 1f you don’t let my paw go, 
Your eyes I will scratch 
And your hair I will snatch, 
And swiftly l’ll make every claw go!’ 


Milwaukee thought she had a case where- 
in a young girl died of a broken heart, but 
it turned out. that her corset strings were 
too tight, ahd one stroke of a jackknife 
revived her.» 

A boy was praising the skill with which 
a sister played the pianoforte. ‘‘ Why,” 
said he, “‘ she once imitated thunder so nat- 
urally that mother had to stopher.”’ * What 
was that for?” asked a person standing 
near. “Because the imitation thunder 
turned all the milk sour.” 


A certain clergyman, more eminent in 
his day for the brilliancy of his imagination 
than for the force of his logic, was once 
preaching on the “ Ministry of Angels,” 
and in the peroration he suddenly observed, 
‘*T hear a whisper?’ The change of tone 
startled one of the churchwardens, who sat 
below, from a drowsy mood ; and springing 
to his feet, he cried, “It is the boys in the 
gallery!” 


The champion forgiver lives in Terra 
Haute, Ind. He has taken his wife back 
after five elopements with as many differ- 
ent men. But he has confidently suggested 
to a friend that the thing is becoming 
slightly stale. 


“Tf you love a girl stick to her, no mat- 
ter how large her father’s feet are.”” The 
size of the feet is no objection; the facility 
with which they are manipulated is the sole 
question to most lovers of the masculine 
persuasion. 
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A PRAYING BaxD.—" Pray, mister, wont you trust 


us for the drinks ?” 


Come back in a few hours, and talk with you, 
and don’t forget that necklace admired s0 much, for I must have it,” : 


DirFicu.tres.—“O, bother on your poeins! Who reads them, I'd like to know ?” 
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